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ELL, boys, it does, for a fact, 

4 look as though our chances for 

glory of the old-fashioned kind 

are rather slim. This last war 

was such a horrible thing it 

seems to have sickened people with the 

idea of organized human slaughter. Come 

to think of it, I haven’t heard any fellow who served in 

the thick of things in France say anything about the 

“glory” of it. Have you? Yes, the Indians are pretty 

well civilized now, too. True, the Piutes put on a little 

exhibition of the old frontier warfare a month or so ago. 

But there weren’t over a couple of dozen bucks in the 

party and they didn’t do as much damage on their raid as 

the hold-up men in almost any good-sized city do in a 

single night. We can’t send out expeditions any more 

and claim new land in the name of the United States. 

Even the North Pole is decorated with the Stars and 
Stripes. 

But I’m not so sure these great generals and explorers 
have any monopoly on history. Isn’t Shakespeare greater. 
than any British general who ever lived? Doesn't Lincoln 
come ahead of any general of the Civil War? I believe 
this will be even more true in the future than it has been 
in the past; the greatest names in history will be those 
of men who do the greatest good. 

And so it will follow that the greatest nation will not 
be the one with the most money, or the biggest ships or 
the most soldiers, but the one with the greatest teachers, 
the greatest statesmen, the greatest doctors, the greatest 
inventors—in short, the nation that does the most to make 
human life healthier, happier and nobler. 

And still some of us complain that we haven’t any 
chance! ’ 

Boys! How many of us realize that a certain cure for 
tuberculosis has not yet been found! The fellow who 
does that will surely serve his country and get his name in 
history. The science of chemistry is still in its infancy. 
Scientists have discovered that the most minute particles 
into which it has been possible to break up matter con- 
tain tremendous forces of energy. Some day some man 
will find out how to control that energy and make it work 
for us. That man’s name will go down in history. 

We have tremendous economic problems to solve. Some- 
body, some day, is going to find a way greatly to diminish 
poverty and crime. And his name will be recorded among 
the great. 

We believe in our government, we believe it to be the 
finest system the world has yet seen. But it isn’t perfect. 
Some day a statesman will appear who will devise a 
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Im The Scout Cave 


By The Cave Scout 





Tough Luck! 


| ASK you square—please tell me how 

A chap can serve his country now | 
Why, things to-day are much too tame 
For glory and undying fame! 


For war, it seems, will be no more, 
There’s no wild country to explore— 
The chance is slim, it seems to me, 
For one who would a hero be. 


The Colonial fellows got a thrill 

By chasing Redcoats down a hill, 
And dodging arrows shot from trees 
By painted Aborigines | 


But no new Boone or Buff’lo Bill 

Can pages of our history fill— 

Those days are gone forever more, 
And I've no chance—it makes me sore | 


Why, even back in sixty-two 
Were lots of things a boy could do; 
He had a chance to fight and save 
The nation, and to free the slave. 


And some boys had a bully day 
With Dewey at Manila Bay, 
And some in Cuba had some fun 
By putting Spaniards on the run! 


And my big brother had his chance 
With Pershing over there in France; 

But my chance—shucks | It’s just no good, 
With Kaiser Billy sawing wood. 


And now they tell me—gee, the nerve! 
They tell me now that | can serve 

By learning how to tie a knot 

Or cleaning up a vacant lot! 


| want a chance to show my sand! 

I want to fight to beat the band! 

| want—Oh thunder! What's the use! 
Oh, why can’t something big break loose ! 








plan that will do away with the kind of politics 
that makes it possible for inefficient and cor- 
rupt men to get into positions of power. And 
his name will never die. 

Chances! Why there never has been a time 
since the world began when a boy had as many chances 
to serve his country and become great as he has to-day! 
Why, the world is eagerly waiting for men big enough 
to wrestle with these problems and master them! 

Of course we are not all going to be great. If we all 
were the histories would be so big no one could ever read 
them. And it seems as though there are enough dates to 
remember as it is. But if we can’t serve our country in 
big. ways we can serve in small ways; the principle is the 
same. What is our country anyway but the people who 
live in it? If I do something to make the people around 
me better and happier, I am doing my share to make my 
country better and happier. 

**Why, CaveScout, that’s where the Good Turncomes in!”’ 

Certainly! And the greatest men of the future will be 
those who do the greatest Good Turns. 

Not all of those men who went over to France with 
Pershing had a chance to lead divisions against the Hinden- 
burg line. Many never performed any more glorious ser- 
vice than washing dishes and peeling spuds. But they 
did their part. 

I take it for granted, of course, that you scouts are 
taking advantage of the hundreds of little opportunities 
that come to you for being of service—answering questions 
for strangers, giving up your seats in the cars to ladies and 
old people, running on short errands, sharpening pencils 
and erasing blackboards for your teachers, helping your 
mothers at home, cleaning up vacant lots and so on. 

What’s that? “‘Suppose I don’t want to do my Good 
Turn?” That’s easy. Don’t do it. 

For goodness sake, Scouts, don’t go around doing your 
Good Turns with a face as long as a sleepless night! 
If. you don’t enjoy doing your Good Turns—don’t do 
them. I don’t want any scout doing a Good Turn for 
me unless he gets as much fun out of doing it as I do out 
of having it done. You see, Scouts, the spirit of the thing 
is important. Did any of you scouts have an idea that 
this Good Turn business is a task? If so, you don’t know 
what Scouting is. Doing Good Turns is about the best 
fun scouts have. If you don’t get fun out of them, there’s 
something wrong with you somewhere. 

We can’t all do Good Turns great enough to get our 
names in history. But we can do our part, can’t we? 

“*You bet we can, Cave Scout!” 


Bully for you! Tue Cave Scout. 
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Davy Crockett’s aim was true— 
So was Davy Crockett, too; 
One of Davy’s maxims ran: 
“A fellow’s grit—that makes the 
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Davy Crockett’s Last Stand at the Battle of the Alamo 


Davy Crockett’s Way 


Stanch mottoes, his—he was foursquare 
And his soul was just as straight: Behind them, always, everywhere: 
“Be -sture you're right, then go ahead,” Good counsel, his—he lived it well, 
Was what Davy Crockett said, Till at The mo he fell, 


His rifle-shots were sure as fate, 
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Stout heart, clear head, and faithful hand— 
For these did Davy Crockett stand 

And who to-day would not stand so, 

With Crockett of The Alamo? 


—George S. Bryan 
July 
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CHAPTER I 





ROUGH-HAIRED 
little brown dog 
came trotting up 
the wilderness 

trail. He scouted in and out 
of the thickets and sniffed at 
the roots of the giant trees, 
then scampered on, out of 
sight. After him in a mo- 
ment followed a white mare, 
her shoes clinking lightly on 
outcroppings in the trail as 
she climbed with sure, quick 
steps. A boy rode her, 
slouching in the saddle, his 
long, buckskin-clad legs 
hanging half a foot below 
the girth, He had on a 
leather hunting shirt and 
coonskin cap, and in the 
crook of his arm lay a long- 
barreled squirrel rifle. His 
face, for all its youth, was 
stern and tired. 

At the top of the ascent the boy reined 
in his mare and halted, looking long and 
intently ahead at a little clearing in the trees on 
the next ridge. When he had finished he 
turned his mount and started back down the 
rough mountain trail. 

“Get on with you, Pocono,” he said. “Those lazy drivers 
will be stopping for the night if we don’t tell them there’s an 
inn ahead.” “ 

The sure-footed animal went scrambling down the slope, 
avoiding the stumps and roots that dotted the slashing, and 
came at length to the little stream that ran down the bottom 
of the ravine. She stopped with both forefeet in the water 
and flung her nose down to drink. The boy, starting to pull 
her up with an impatient tug on the rein, sat suddenly erect 
and swung half about in the saddle. The mare threw her head 
up and her haunches quivered. The sound they both had 
heard came from somewhere up the valley to the north. Even 
as they listened it was repeated—the faint, far-off hunting- 
call of a gray wolf. f 

The lad gathered the reins with a sharp gesture, and drove 
his moccasined heels into the flanks of his mare so that she 
started up the farther hillside with a jump. Out of the bushes 
alongside burst the little dog, growling low, and at a quiet 
command from his master, followed close at the mare’s heels. 

It was already after sunset and only a faint glow of evening 
light shone through the bare branches of the great hardwood 
trees. The boy knew something of the wolf-packs that ran in 
the Alleghany hills, and he was quite aware that they some- 
times made things uncomfortable for winter travelers who 
camped in the open. Before the mare had covered half the 
distance to the top of the hill, however, her rider caught the 
sound of approaching wagon-wheels and the occasional shout 
of teamsters, and he pulled his eager little mount to a stop 
by the trail-side. 

Over the crest came the wagons, canvas-topped and huge 
of wheel, swaying downward with a grind of brakes. There 
were two of these crude wilderness conveyances and each was 
drawn by six gaunt, big-boned horses. The patched harness 
and the mud-caked wheels bore witness to long hard weeks 
on the trail. 


BESmE the second wagon, on a roan horse, rode a man 

of middle age, dressed in stout gray homespun. His 
bearded face had an anxious look as he pulled up abreast of 
the boy on the white mare. 

“Any sign of shelter, Tom?” he asked. 

“A small inn, not more than a mile ahead, Uncle Ezra,” 
the lad replied. “It’s just as that freighter told us—not much 
to look at, but ’twill serve to keep those varmints out.” 

He turned, listening, as the distant wolf-howl came once 
more above the rattle of the wheels. 

The little cavalcade crossed the stream and climbed the 
opposite hill, the heavy-loaded wagons zigzagging upward 
with many rests. It was wholly dark when they gained the 
summit, and Tom Lockwood and his uncle went ahead carry- 
ing torches of fat pine that threw an uncertain yellow glow 
on the huge black boles of the trees. 

Occasionally the eerie cry of the gray hunters would echo 
behind them in the hills, making the horses plunge nervously 
into their collars. At Jength the road seemed to become less 
rough, and of a sudden it widened into a small clearing. In 
the middle of this dim space was a long, low shack of logs. A 
_ mongrel hound came out to bark at the weary horses and was 
instantly chaiienged by the dauntless Cub. A candle appeared 
ata window. Then, at the bearded man’s hail, the door opened 
and a sullen-faced, shock-headed German emerged. 
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By Stephen W. 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump 
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Fortunately Tom knew how to use his hands 


Ezra Lockwood greeted him civilly. 

“Have you room for us and our horses for the night?” he 
asked. 

The man scowled. 
me first.” 

“Very well,’’ said the traveler, quietly, “if so be that’s your 
custom.” First or last, it’s nought to me.”” And he pulled out 
a rotund wallet. 

When the man had his money he led the way toward the 


“Yah,” he grunted, “—but you pay 


hostelry. Tom’s uncle helped Mrs. Lockwood, a spirited little . 


lady with flashing black eyes, to descend from one of the 
wagons, and they entered the tavern, while Tom assisted the 
drivers with their unharnessing. At last the animals were all 
in the rude shed that served for a stable, and the covers of 
the wagons made fast for the night. 


TILL carrying his rifle, Tom strode up to the inn-door, 
and as he crossed the threshold he ‘knew that there was 
something about the house he did not like. Certainly it was 
not the roughness of the place that he objected to. They had 
slept insome uncouth taverns on their way through the Pennsy]- 
vania wilderness. But a sort of vague uneasiness caused the 
tall young pioneer to look sharply about him as he sat down 
at the slab table. The room was bare enough. Log walls 
chinked with earth made three sides of it. Most of the fourth 
was taken up with a home-made brick oven and a fireplace 
in which a dirty kettle hung above the blaze. Some stools 
and blocks of wood’stood about the table and these completed 
the furnishings of the place, though through the door of an 
adjoining room some tumbled bedding was visible. 

Tom took all this in at a glance, and noted the surly bustle 
of the inn-keeper and his wife as they placed a meal on 
the puncheon table. Then his eye came to rest on a ragged 
figure, squatting at one side of the fire. Above the mangy 
bearskin that wrapped its body, a pair of black, beady eyes 
gleamed in a copper-colored face. Tom had seen many 
Indians before, but never a dirtier or more debased-looking 
specimen than this sodden survivor of a once terrible race. 

He turned away disgusted, to join his uncle and aunt at 
their supper. The food was of the coarsest, but their outdoor 
appetites enabled them to make away with it, and at length, 
the dishes being removed, their host sat down near them. His 
little pig-like eyes held a shrewd glint as he lighted his pipe 
with a splint from the hearth. 

“You comin’ from Philadelphy, ain’t?”’ he remarked after 
a little. 

Ezra Lockwood nodded. “Yes,’’ he said, “we left the 
Schuylkill four weeks ago. Wanted to cross the mountains 
early so as to be ready to start from Pittsburgh with the first 
freshet.’” - : 

There was silence for a while. Then the Dutchman spoke 
again. 

“‘Goin’ for Ohio?”’ he asked, this time. 

“Missouri,” replied the bearded traveler. 

“You got it friends oudt dere?’’ the inn-keeper persisted. 

“Yes,’”’ Ezra Lockwood explained. “A family named Cole- 
man, old neighbors of ours, went over last year. From them 
we heard good report of the lands beyond the Mississippi 
and we are to join them in St. Louis in time to plant a few 
crops this season. The corn in that Missouri country, they 
say, grows as tall as a barn and bears six good ears to the 
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stalk. Iam my- 

self a gunsmith 

by trade, and 
& zood rifles, I hear, 
are in much de- 
mand in those 
parts.” 

The German 
nodded his bris- 
tly head. “Yah, 
yah, so,’’ he 
grunted, and 
Tom, _ watching 
him like a hawk, 
could have sworn 
he saw the little 
pig-eyes ex- 
change a glance 
with the rat-like 
ones of the squat- 
ting Indian. 

The gunsmith 
and his wife rose 
now and asked to 
be shown their 
sleeping-place, for 
they had been on the trail since early morn- 
ing. As there were but two bedrooms in the 
shack, Tom and the teamsters rolled them- 
selves in their blankets on the floor of the 
kitchen. Candles were extinguished. The 
huge maple back-log threw a faint, flickering 
light over the clay-daubed walls. Save for the occasional 
snapping of an ember on the hearth the silence of the forest 
settled over the little inn in the clearing. 





‘LT sharp chill of dawn penetrated the double thickness 
of Tom’s blankets and he shivered and woke with a start. 
The wagoners still lay like logs on the floor. The fire had 
burned down to a few dull red coals in a heap of ash. Otherwise 
everything in the dim room seemed exactly as it had been the 
night before. And yet, half-awake as he was, Tom had a per- 
sistent feeling that something was different. His eye swept 
slowly about the place and in a flash he knew what it was 
he missed. The Indian was not there. Sometime in the night 
he must. have slipped out noiselessly—and yet there was the 
heavy oak bar still in place across the door, and the window 
shutters were hooked from the inside. Here was a mystery 
that was to puzzle the boy many times in the days that 
followed. 

The room grew lighter, and from somewhere back of the 
cabin came the loud crowing of a rooster. Tom shook the man 
next him awake. 

“Come on, Brad,” he said, “it’s daylight. Time to get 
those horses fed, if we’re going to make any twenty miles 
to-day.” 

The two hired men, Brad Bunker and Danny Flynn, 
grumbled once or twice, sleepily, then rose and staggered out 
to the tub of rain-water at the side of the shack. Tom had 
already broken the film of ice on its surface and was sousing 
his head and arms vigorously. He slatted the water off his 
black hair with his hand, drew the sleeve of his leather shirt 
once or twice across his face, and put his big coonskin cap 
back on his head jauntily. His toilet for the day was finished. 

An hour later breakfast had been eaten, the horses hitched 
to the wagons, and the little caravan was forging forward on 
the road that ran like a dim aisle through the forest. 

In that year of 1805 the way to the western country lay 
along the angles of a huge zigzag. From Philadelphia the 
Conestoga Road ran southwestward through Lancaster and 
York to the foot of the Alleghanies. There it split into several 
mountain trails which led in a general northwesterly direction 
to reunite at Pittsburgh. And from that bustling little port 
the waters of the Ohio carried the traveler southwestward 
once more until he reached the Mississippi. 

The Lockwoods’ little wagon-train was moving along one 
of the rough tracks on the western slope of the Alleghanies 
that cold March day. The tavern where they had spent the 
night was one of a score of such ill-favored places, dotting the 
wilderness and ministering in a slipshod way to the needs of 
emigrants and freighters. Later in the season the roads would 
swarm with the big Conestoga wagons that plied between 
Philadelphia and the rapidly-growing settlements of the upper 
Ohio Valley. And while these wagons jolted back and forth 
through the wilderness, along the same roads poured an ever- 


swelling stream of humanity—a stream that moved in only 


one direction—westward. All sorts of people made up the 
multitudes that choked in the swirling dust or struggled 
through the mud of the old Conestoga Road. The stout- 
hearted and God-fearing families of English and Scotch-Irish 
descent were not the only settlers who flocked over the moun- 
tain barrier. A horde of dishonest men and gamblers from all 
along the seaboard were attracted to the new country, and 
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they gathered in dissolute camps at every river-landing and 


trading-post. 


T WAS a strange mixture of good and bad that populated the 

West of that generation. But fortunately for the history 
of our country the evil-doers lived out their wild lives and 
disappeared, while the true pioneer farmers handed on their 
traditions to big families of sons and daughters. 

The Lockwoods, like thousands of other households that 
moved westward in those years, were Eastern Pennsylvanians. 
Tom’s father and mother had been Quakers. Both had died 
in the great plague of yellow fever that swept Philadelphia 
in the summer of 1793, when Tom was still a little boy. He 
was taken by his Uncle Ezra to his home in Bucks County, 
and there among the farms and woods he had grown into 
a lad of seventeen, something over five-feet-ten in his mocca- 
sins, keen-eyed, self-reliant, and equally at home with an ax 
or a gun. 

There were few boys of spirit at that period who did not 
have a secret desire to see the great, wild country beyond the 
blue Appalachian wall. Tom, you may be sure, was the first to 
urge his uncle to make the westward journey. And though 
Ezra Lockwood was comfortably settled and made a good 
living from his farm and his smithy, there remained in him a 
real pioneer’s love of adventure. When an enthusiastic letter 
came back from his friends the Colemans, in Missouri, his 
mind was made up. He sold the Bucks County farm, pur- 
chased some good horses, packed his furniture and a supply 
of food in the big wagons, took his wife, his nephew and the 
two hired men who had been in his employ for years, and set 
out over the rutty winter roads. 

The travelers had met trouble and adventure in the three 
hundred miles of wilderness they had traversed. Twice they 
were held up by snow in the hills and once, during an early 
spring thaw, the wagons were bogged in the mud for days. 
Wolves and an occasional panther prowled about their night 
camps. 

But now that they were at last approaching Pittsburgh, 
circumstances seemed to favor them. The weather held clear 
and frosty, postponing the season of deep mud that they hoped 


to avoid. The horses continued in good condition, and as the 


hills grew lower they were able to make longer stages. 
At length, on the morning of the fifth day after their, stop 
at the inhospitable mountain tavern, they came down into 


the fair valley of the Monongahela and the trail merged with 
a broad highway along the river bank. Following this road 
they came, in the late afternoon, to the little town built around 
old Fort Duquesne, that was already the gateway of the West. 

On that sharp point of land between the rivers Pittsburgh 
stood, a huddle of roughly-built houses, swarming upward 
from the shore. No pioneer settlement is beautiful. But the 
sunset light gave the place a mellow glow that made it loom 
up romantic and strange to Tom’s eager eyes. He thrilled 
to a new sense of adventure as he rode down the wide dirt 
street, sitting very erect on his little white mare. 

Ezra Lockwood had galloped ahead to find accommodation 
for the night. As the plodding wagons came abreast of the 
principal tavern, the gun-smith emerged, a frown of annoy- 
ance on his face. 

“Not a'room to be had, nor so much as a hitching-place in 
the barns,”’ he said: “Every house in Pittsburgh is full to 
overflowing, they tell me.” 

They made inquiries of some of the many loafers in front 
of the inn, and presently learned that other wagon-trains like 
their own were camped on the bluff, half a mile up the Alle- 
ghany side. The weary horses were started once more and in 
a few minutes the travelers reached a small, grassy clearing 
above the town. Half a dozen tents and covered wagons 
stood in this open space, and here and there a supper fire was 
blazing. Tom dismounted and set to work at once gathering 
some dry wood, while Brad and Danny blanketed and fed 
the horses, and Ezra Lockwood made ready a sleeping-place 
in one of the wagons. 

By the time supper was over it had grown pitch-dark. Tom 
spread a tarpaulin between the wagon-wheels and lay down 
under a bearskin, his long rifle on one side of him and the 
trusty little dog Cub on the other. In thirty seconds he had 
gone to sleep. 


ALF an hour after sunrise Pittsburgh was awake. The 
impression Tom had gained the night before, of a lazy 
backwoods village, changed at once as he walked down the 
river bank in the early morning. The sound of hammers, axes 
and saws rang loud on every hand. As far as Tom could see, 
along the shore, piles of timber and half-built hulls shouldered 
one another. At first glance it seemed as if every able-bodied 
man in the settlement had gone to work on the boats. 
All this was easy to understand. With the spring,freshets, 
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which were nearly due, the travelers would begin to arrive in 
earnest. And hundreds—perhaps thousands—of flat-boats 
would be needed to carry them down the river. The price of 
boats had climbed steadily from year to year. There was a 
huge profit to the builders, even though they were now forced 
to go some distance up the tributary streams for the big trees 
from which they hewed their lumber. 

As Tom strolled along the bank, fascinated by the cheerful 
bustle of it all, a man began singing somewhere close by. It 
was a wild, jigging tune of the river that the boy never forgot: 


“It’s spring high water in Pittsburgh town, 
Oh, high, O-hi-o t 

Lay her nose with the current an’ let her run down, 
Oh, high, O-hi-o ! 

Down the big river, an’ west by south, 

To the Falls o’ the Ohio an’ the Wabash mouth— 

For it’s high water now, but there’s gwineter be a drouth— 
Down on the O-hi-o I” 


By one of the rude ship-ways Tom saw Ezra Lockwood in 
conversation with a tall fellow in a carpenter’s apron. As he 
drew near, his uncle shook the man’s hand heartily. Then he 
caught sight of Tom. 

“Tt’s all arranged, lad,’”’ he cried. “This good man will build 
usa keel-boat, and have it ready fora start in three weeks’ time!’ 

This was good news indeed, for the Lockwoods had heard 
stories of travelers who were forced to wait months for any 
sort of craft, in the height of the spring season. That Tom’s 
uncle had happened to find an able shipwright just ready to 
start on a new boat was pure luck. 

The boy stopped a while and watched the carpenter’s busi- 
ness-like preparations for laying the keel. Then he whistled 
to his dog and went on. 

All manner of vessels were being built along the shore. 
The flat-bottomed, square-ended Kentucky-boats, or “ broad- 
horns,” seemed to predominate. They were stout, simple 
affairs, hardly more than great boxes of hewn timber. 
Most of them were about forty feet long by sixteen wide, 
decked over, except for a square hatch near the bow. In the 
sides were openings for oars, and a port was cut in the stern to 
accommodate the long steering-sweep. These craft could go 
only with the current. The oars helped in steering, but were 
powerless to propel the boat up-stream. 

Here and there a keel-boat was being built, longer and 

(Continued on page 55) 


His 
forefinger 
was on the 

trigger 
of the 
long rifle. 
“Stand 
still, 
or I'll 
fire!” 
he said 
steadily 
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OTHE young 

man who is 

thoroughly at 

home in the woods, who loves the out-of-doors and 
all that goes with life in the open in the way of hardships, and 
sometimes pure drudgery, forestry and the life 
of a forest ranger offers a more attractive 
career, it may be said in all fairness, than any 
other career whatsoever. That is the alluring 
picture that Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylva- 
nia, holds out to the scout who is enthusiastic 
to become a Forester. But in his next sentencg 
this man who has done much for Forestry in 
America sounds a warning by saying: 

“And yet I can say from observation that to 
those who are not fully qualified, mentally, 
morally and physically, the work of a for- 
ester is the worst kind of punishment. I 
have seen many a young man who has plunged 
into the study of forestry with a zeal and en- 
thusiasm that seemed boundless, only to dis- 
cover within a few short months that it was 
the romance of the work that had made an 
impression upon him and not the work itself. 
The result has invariably been that these 
young men have taken less and less interest in 
their work, have found the hardships of the 
out-of-doors heartbreaking, and finally given 
up entirely and sought out some other field of 
endeavor, confessing frankly to themselves and 
the work that they were not qualified to be a 
forester, nor had they a love of the work 
at heart. 

“ And it is fortunate for them that 
they discovered this mistake in time, 
for had they gone on and wasted 
years in study, intending to force 
themselves into liking the occupa- 
tion, sooner or later they would have 
had to give up or accept the alterna- 
tive of being mediocre foresters in a 
profession where only the very high- 
est type of men can make good. 

“Forestry calls for men who are 
vigorous equally in mind and in 
body. A forester can not have one 
of the assets and not the other and 
hope to succeed. Physically he must 
be robust, healthy and active. He 
must have a body that has never 
been abused but has been cared for 
and trained as carefully as that of a 
football player. ,Time and again in 
the course of his work in the field 
he will have to call upon all the 
reserve energy and nerve that he 
possesses to carry him-through a sit- 
uation, and of course if he is not 
physically fit he can not hope to 
meet the crisis and come through. 

“Mentally a forester must be as 
well trained, as well educated; as well 
read, and as alert and observing as 
the average doctor or lawyer or 
business man. He must possess to 
a high degree the powers of observa- 
tion and deduction. He must see 
things where the untrained can not 
see; he must know the significance of 
conditions or indications that would 
mean little or nothing to the average 
individual; he must be a man eager 
to accept responsibilities rather than one who seeks to avoid 
them; he must possess indomitable courage and fighting spirit 

odds in a battle should mean nothing to him save the 
knowledge that he must fight harder to win. 

“A forester must be a good citizen in every sense of the word, 
thinking first of his fellow men and.the influence his actions 
will have, not upon himself and his welfare, but upon the 
welfare of his fellow citizens, the community, or the country 
at large. He must take little thought for his own personal 
comforts, and must be willing to sacrifice his own interest 
(sometimes unfortunately, as has happened in the service, life 
itself), and he must have a spirit of cooperation to work with 
other members of his profession, to reconcile his methods 
and ideas with theirs and seek always to preserve the esprit 
de corps that is now so pronounced among the foresters 
of America. 

“The demands made upon the forester are severe and it 
requires a real man to stand up under the strain of the work. 
In no other profession is a man thrown so completely upon his 
own responsibilities.- Sometimes miles away from human hab- 
itation, or help of any kind, he is suddenly confronted with 
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Governor Gifford Pinchot, who has done more than any other man 
to advance the profession of forestry 


problems that may not only affect himself but mean the preser- 
vation or destruction of millions of dollars’’worth of property, 
immense value in natural resources and perhaps the lives and 
general welfare of hundreds of individuals or whole communi- 
ties. At such times he is the one man who must take charge 
of the situation and see it through to its ultimate conclusions. 
And it depends entirely upon his own mental and physical 
ability, his own resourcefulness, whether the outcome is sat- 
isfactory or otherwise. 

“The forester faces problems not only of the forest but of the 
people ‘with whom he comes in contact, with whom he does 
business, so to speak, for lumbermen, farmers, homesteaders, 
for cattle and sheep-men, miners and ofttimes criminals, find 
their way into his domains, and it is his duty to see that these 
people preserve proper relations with each other and with the 
property and resources that it is his duty as ranger to safe- 
guard. 

“The first school for the training of foresters was established 
in this country in 1898, and immediately the demand for this 
sort of training grew swiftly until to-day there are more than 
twenty schools that prepare men for the practice of forestry 
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general instruction in 
forestry or to courses for forest rangers or forest guards. 
Approximately 110 thoroughly trained instructors carry on 
the work of teaching in these schools. 

“‘There are several types of forest schools, 
some of which offer a full four-year under- 
graduate course in forestry. These schools 
are in most instances part of a large uni- 
versity, and the students in the forest 
schools are given their degrees at the end of 
the four-year course with the rest of the 
students of the university. Students in 
these schools secure a thorough training that 
amounts to a college course in the subject, 
and they are as qualified to go out into the 
field and take up their work as the average 
graduate of an engineering school. They 
have certain fundamental knowledge which 
will form the background upon which they 
can build with practice and experience. 

“There is, however, another type of forest 
school—the graduate school, which of course 
sends forth men older and better equipped 
to take the responsibilities of technical and 
administrative work. 

“To enter the graduate schools a college 
degree or its equivalent in certain subjects 
is required. In general the subjects include 
at least one full year of college botany, a 
course in geology, physics, inorganic chem- 
istry, zoology, economics, mathematics, trig- 
onometry, and a reading knowledge of French 
or German. They must at the same time 
have a knowledge of mechanical drawing and 
map-making, mineralogy, meteorology, me- 
chanics, physical geography, organic chem- 
istry and perhaps calculus. This last group 
is not always required but is very essential 
to the man who expects to go all the way 
to the top of the ladder in forestry. The 
regular course in the graduate school usually 
covers a period of two years’ study in which 
there is a great deal of field work both in 
winter and summer in which the student 
secures a practical knowledge of surveying, 
mapping and estimating timber, road build- 
ing, lumbering operations, and the operation 
of saw-mills, and a variety of other practical 
operations. Z 

“Tt can thus be seen that there are many 
things which the forester must do, and that 
many of his tasks are difficult. He must 
fight forest fires, destroy tree pests, kill de- 
structive animals, build roads and trails, 
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lines, collect forest seeds, operate nurseries, plant trees, 
study the growth and habits of trees, sell timber, super- 
vise timber cutting operations, advise hunters and fishermen, 
prepare reports to superiors, address public meetings, and 
direct the work of subordinates; yet the work is extremely 
interesting and fascinating, especially to those who are physi- 
cally fit and who enjoy life in the outdoors. 

“With all this work required, the question arises, what are 
the opportunities in the profession? Graduates of forest 
schools find employment in-the U. S. Forest Service, State 
Departments of Forestry, and in private business organiza- 
tions. An increasing number is being required each year to 
supply the demand by large timberland owners. There is 
also a field for the forester as nurseryman and research 
worker. 

“Perhaps the greatest incentive of the forester is the knowl- 
edge that there is no more useful and wholesome profes- 
sion than forestry, particularly when the welfare of the 
country at large is considered. The fact that foresters do 
useful and constructive work is probably their best compensa- 
tion, for the pay which they receive is not high. There is 
always an opening for the trained man in this profession, and 
the more in the way of initiative, ability, and genuine effort 
he puts into his work the more rapid is his rise to a position 
of influence and accomplishment.” 


Witt the aid given them by the Merit Badge Pamphlet 
on Forestry and the practical knowledge which they may 
acquire through the cooperation between scouts and the Fores- 
try Service established in many states, no scout need, to 
quote the words of Governor Pinchot, “plunge into the study 
of Forestry only to discover within a few months that it is 
the romance of the work that made an impression upon him 
and not the work itself.” Happily, scouts may gain enough 
knowledge of the actual conditions of and work in this profession 
before it is necessary for them to decide upon a profession. 











" HAT’S the use in worrying over something you 
can’t guess?” grinned Happy Day at Stone, his 
roommate. “I know my Latin’s got two left 
feet and a spavin but I won’t flunk that exam. 


to-morrow. I’ll hit one passage I know. My luck’s in.”’ 

“Hope so,’’ Stone sighed; “‘you’ll need it. But if you do 
flunk, you’ll be barred from trying for the nine.”’ 

“Gee, but I’d hate just to sit round hunting gloom!” Hap 
laughed. “Buck up! Be a fuzzy little optimist.” 

“Don’t see any sense in taking a chance when you can 
play it safe,’’ retorted Stone. 

“You bet you don’t,” triumphed Hap. “That’s why you’re 
‘Corner’ Stone, my son. You’re the guy who’s always there 
with the timely sacrifice bunt. Me for the gladsome pinch 
hit and the gold-headed loving cup.” 

“You won’t come through with any pinch hit in that Latin 
exam., old egg,’’ prophesied Stone. “You’re not on to old 
Horne’s curves enough to do anything but fan.’’ 

“T'll have ten points to spare.’”’ 

Calm, plodding, big boned Corner Stone looked the slighter, 
wiry boy over with frank disgust. But behind his blue eyes 
his brain was working. He knew Happy better than Hap 
supposed. How many times he had pulled him out of a tight 
corner, none knew, least of all Hap Day. “Ten points, 
me’lbow!” he snorted. “Bet you can’t even translate this 
passage.”” And he slammed his Virgil under Hap’s nose. 

“Sure can.” 

“Make good or shut up.” 

“Don’t get peeved about nothin’ at.all,’’ said Hap, really 
startled at this show of temper. 

“T’m not peeved. Only it’s time someone called your 
bluff. You’ve been the white-haired child ever since you’ve 
been at St. Jo’s and your head’s gettin’ so your hair can’t 
cover it all. Now read those twenty lines aloud.” 

“You can’t make me crawl,”’ snapped Hap as he twisted 
the book around. : 

He did his best. But it was a frightful massacre of innocent 
syntax. Stone listened, aghast. His jaw squared and his big 
hands became fists. Mr. Horne had gone over that very 
passage so carefully in class that Stone had suspected a reason 
therefor. But to the gladsome Hap this had meant nothing 
at all. “And Aneas shimmied up the gangplank and sailed 
away from there,”’ he finished triumphantly. “I await your 
apology, son.” 

“Then you'll wait a blamed long time. Here, listen!” 
And he began to translate. ‘Now you do it again.” 

“What for?” , 

“Because I tell you to,’’ retorted Stone, his hand closing 
on the back of Hap’s neck. “Go on or I’ll squeeze.” 

Hap preferred mental torture to physical suffering. For 
fifteen minutes he fought Mr. Virgil; for twenty, the next 
morning, he romped through that passage in the examination 
and came forth eligible for the nine to hunt up Corner Stone 
and rub in the fact that luck could never desert him. 


JRNER took it as part of the day’s work. He had saved 

Hap once more, just as he had saved him that time he 
had peppered the milk pitcher at supper. Of course Corner 
had done a few hundred extra lines of prose for disorder, but 
that had been as nothing at-all. Hap had escaped being 
barred from the gym team. 

Neither incident made the least impression on Hap’s mind. 
Not because he wouldn’t have shed blood for Corner. He 
knew his roommate to be about the best ever, dependable and 
all that sort of stuff, but the kind who’d be bored to death if 
anyone tried to get appreciative. Corner was just Corner, 
a good, game, slow-moving old dub of a wheel horse who'd 
never done anything snappy and never would. 

It never occurred to Hap that Stone might dream dreams, 
might be the kind who imagined himself coming through in 
a crisis, not steadily, soberly, expectedly, but brilliantly, to 
the sound of frenzied cheers. Nor in that was Hap to be 
blamed for lack of imagination. Corner Stone had nothing of the 
heroabouthim. Thatis, nothing but his unobtrusive reliability. 

He had made a steady guard on the eleven, a nerveless, 
sure-throwing catcher and a sober-minded, earnest head of 
the Sixth Form in class. He was popular with the school 
more because he had never done anything to make him 
unpopular than because he went out of his way to make 
friends. He didn’t have time for such things. When not 
engaged about his own affairs, every second was devoted to 
getting—and keeping—Hap Day out of trouble. For he 
worshiped Hap with a blind, unreasoning devotion which 
neither asked for, nor expected, anything in return. 

When the candidates for the nine were at last called out, 
he strolled onto the diamond with Day. “You’ve got to 
quit trusting to luck now, old prune,” he stated, “and play 
the game, if you want your school letters.” 

Hap laughed. ‘“Who’s goin’ to keep me from gettin’ ’em? 
Mellen? That fish couldn’t catch a fly with a net.’ 

“He was a sub last year. He’s a hard worker and he plays 
the game.” 

“ Meanin’ I don’t?” 
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Corner Stone flushed. ‘ You know I don’t mean anything 
of the sort. But I do want you on the nine and I don’t want 
to see you lose out by letting things slide.’’ 

“Don’t you begin to worry about me,’’ advised Hap care- 
lessly. “I’m there with the old bat and my glove belongs to 
the glue trust.” 

Corner’s jaw set. What was the use in trying to talk? Hap 
would go his own way and that way would probably lead, not 
to some form of success, but to its acme. That seemed to be 
the way things always turned out for fellows who didn’t 
worry and trusted to luck. He tried to smile but the effort 
was not crowned with beautiful success. 

“T hope you come through,’’ he owned. ‘But don’t forget 
that you’re tryin’ to represent St. Jo’s now and not hippo- 
droming for Hap Day.”’ 

“That’s a nasty crack,’”’ Hap flashed back. “ You’re not so 
much of a much yourself.” 

“Tknowthat. But I’m willing to work my head off for the 
nine.” 

For a second Hap looked at him, then a characteristic grin 
broke over his face. “If you’ve got a hunch you can get into 
a row with me, old sportin’ life, you go trade it for half a 
brick. Watch me eat a few liners with their heads on and 
you'll feel that sour pain in your tummy easing up. Now 
I’m on the job.” 


R. CAMPBELL, the coach, kept Stone at his side as he 
knocked out flies to the fielders. Corner watched 
anxiously every time the ball went arching out to Hap. As 
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his roommate captured fly after fly cleanly, Corner’s spirits 
rose. Evidently his speech had borne some fruit. For once 
Hap appeared cautious and sure. 

“‘Believe Day’s coming through,’”’ announced the coach at 
last. ‘‘He seems to have eliminated his circus stuff.’’ 

“He’s a born ball-player, sir.”’ 

“You don’t have to tout him, old chap,’”’ smiled the coach. 
“T know a lot more about you two than you think.” 

But, if Hap made good as the days passed, so did Mellen. 
Stone, now busy with the pitchers, saw but little of the fight 
for center-field but that little worried him. Mellen was 
steady, sure, the kind of player the coach favored and Corner 
began to think he could see faint writings appearing on the 
wall. 

Then, too, Hap was gradually developing a tendency to 
try to pull down difficult liners with one hand. Corner appre- 
ciating what this must mean, attempted to reason with his 
friend. ‘One of my hands is better’n both Mellen’s, with his 
bean thrown in,’”’ Hap retorted with a grin. “Add my luck, 
and there’s nothin’ to it, ole windbag. I’ve put myself on the 
nine and I’m there to stay.”’ 

Corner hoped so with all his heart. He would have risked 
his own chances to have given that hope firmer foundation. 
Yet his protest seemed to aggravate those very things he had 
protested against. Two days later the coach walked up 
from the diamond with him. 

“Guess your roommate’s scheduled for the bench,” 
he announced. “He’s too sensational for a fielder. I might 
have made a second-baseman of him, but he won’t do in 
center.” 

“Oh!” Corner’s exclamation was almost a groan. 

The coach looked at him keenly. “You let that chap 
paddle his own canoe for a time, old fellow,” he advised kind- 
ly. “You’ve carried him all this year and “ 

“T haven’t! I haven't! 
I’ve done my best to steady 
= him but I’ve failed even in 
ae “ that. And Hap _ wouldn’t 
a have had a chance for second; 
Dick Wells is a corker.” 
: “He'll have to be content 
with being a sub,” stated 
the coach firmly. “Tm 
going to tell him to-night. 
And sub’s some 
honor on such a 
veteran nine.” 

If Hap Day 
was surprised 
when the ax fell, 
none knew it. 





He tried to pitch out, but Corner Stone pounced on the ball like a cat 
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He appeared utterly unconcerned and undistressed. ‘‘Sea- 
son’s young,’’ was all he said. ‘You can’t keep a good man 
down. I'll play in the Norton game, old thing, and you'll 
be glad to hear me coaching you to pull something sensa- 
tional.” 

“T hope I will,’ Stone managed to say. “But if I can just 
hold my end up for St. Jo’s, that’s all I can expect.” 

“Oh, quit the modest violet stuff, Corner! This wheel horse 
thing will never get you anywhere. Be a plunger instead of a 
plugger. If you get down on your luck, your luck’s never 
going to be anything but down on you.” 

Stone looked at'him curiously. It didn’t seem quite possible 
that a fellow who had lost what he had been trying for could 
talk in such a way. Then he remembered the particular fellow 
was Happy Day. Hap’s luck might bring him through. What 
worried Corner was how he himself was going to guide that 
“luck,’’ just as he had always done. 

The school took Hap’s downfall quite as casually as he did 
himself. The surprise came when he stuck to the nine. They 
had expected him to turn to the track or to take up golf. But 
coaching from the third base line seemed to appeal to him. 
It offered full scope to his sense of humor and there was no 
doubt but what his chatter kept the players on their toes. 
Mr. Campbell gave him much rope, realizing he was not inter- 
fering with his own work. 


H?*? turned his racing tongue loose on all the nine but 

Mellen. His sporting instinct prohibited him from mak- 
ing fun of his successful rival. But he encouraged him on 
every opportunity, for there was no soreness nor jealousy in 
Hap Day’s make-up. But as the season passed he got into 
no game, although taken on all the trips. He rejoiced in vic- 
tories, explained the few defeats and told Corner over and over 
again that he would play in the Norton game. 

Stone could see no chance. Nor, for the first time in their 
life together, could he discover any way of helping what Hap 
called his “luck.’”” The nine came through its preliminary 
season with Day still on the bench. With the Norton game 
but a week away, his prospects were as nothing, but his con- 
fidence in his star was undiminished. } 

Three days before the big game, Wells, in practice, slid into 
first to beat out a bunt. He did not snap to his feet but rolled, 
groaning, onto the grass, clutching at his sprained ankle. St. 
Jo’s clocklike infield had been smashed wide open in one short 
second. Mr. Campbell’s teeth were set as he helped Wells 
from the diamond. Even the coach felt his courage oozing 
away. He had counted on a sure victory to close a success- 
ful season and now one of his stars was out of the game and 
the carefully developed, smooth ,working teamwork fatally 
disorganized. 

The crowd was dumb in the face of disaster. Wells, game 
to the core, insisted he was all right. He fell when he tried 
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to take one hobbling. step. ‘I’m out!’ he groaned. “It’s 
no use.” 

They gave him a brave cheer as his friends carried him 
off to the infirmary. The coach turned to his steady catcher 
as if hoping against hope for some help. “Put in Day,’ 
exploded Corner. ‘“ You said he had the makings of a second 
baseman.” 

“That was six weeks ago. 
haven’t time now.” 

“He’s the best we have, sir.~ He’ll make up in pep for 
what he lacks in experience. He’ll 
keep the rest going. He’s our one 
chance.” 

“T suppose I’ve got to,’ Mr. 
Campbell muttered. ‘He doesn’t 
deserve it, but I’ve got to think of 
St. Jo’s.” 

“He'll come through,” begged 
Corner; “I know he will.” 

“Can you keep him steady, Cor- 
ner? Keep him away from his 
grandstand stuff?” 

“Leave him to me, sir Give him 
his chance,” the catcher begged. 

For only a moment the coach 
was silent. Then, “Go to second, 
Day,” he ordered. “Play ball, you 
fellows!” 

Happy Day trotted out as un- 
concernedly as if nothing unusual 
had happened to him. The nine 
was so surprised at his coolness that 
their confidence returned. In two 
minutes’ practice was going along as 
if nothing had happened. On order 
of the coach, Stone snapped a ball to 
second as if to head off a runner. 

Ris own nervousness told on the 
throw. It was a trifle wide. Hap, 
coming in for the play on the run, 
stabbed the ball with one hand, swooped as if to tag the 
runner, whirled and threw to first as if to complete a double 
play. It was pretty, perfectly done, but he could have 
gotten both hands on the ball and made it sure. The coach 
straightened, his face red. ‘‘ Please don’t!” pleaded Corner. 
“Tet me call him later. You might rattle him, then they’d 
all blow.” 

““That’s sense,” admitted the coach. “But you do it good 
and plenty. He’s got to cut out the sensational or he’ll make 
some error which will prove fatal.” 


I might have done it then; I 
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‘Tmt night Corner tried to make good in their room. But 
Hap would not listen. ‘‘Told you I’d make the nine,” he 
triumphed. “Tough luck on Wellsic, but you can’t keep a 
good man down. Knew I’d come through all the time. Always 
have—ever since I came to St. Jo’s. My luck’s in; you can’t 
deny it. It’s goin’ to win the Norton game. I feel it comin’. 
; I’m goin’ to make the winning 
play.” 

“You’re goin’ to lose that 
game for us unless you forget 
yourself and play for St. Jo’s. 
You’ve got to forget Hap Day 
and remember only that you’re 
one of nine playing for the 
school.” 

“Oh, go croak with the other 
frogs!” laughed Hap. “Can’t 
you rejoice a little bit because 
your handsome roommate’s 
on the nine with you? We’ll 
get some pep into the Norton 


In a cloud of dust the Norton runner 
slid past him, safe 








And slammed his Virgil under Hap’s nose 
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game now. It’s going to be a cinch. 
it. Maybe even you'll make a couple of hits, old cheerful face.’ 

Corner Stone shook his head. Not only was Hap out of 
hand but he had struck him in his weakest spot. He wondered 
how Hap could have guessed that all season he had dreamed 
of coming through with the needed hit in that crucial game. 
But he gave that only a second’s thought. It was character- 
istic of Corner Stone that his main worry should be how he 
could frame luck to serve Hap Day once more. 

Day was more Hap Day than ever when he trotted out on 
the diamond to face the Norton nine. The crowd, the colors, 
the cheering, sent a tingle all over him. This was the real thing! 
They all knew he was merely a sub put in at the last minute; 
they were all wondering about him. He would show them. He 
knew he could, for he knew that “his luck was in.” 

His chatter made even the nervous Banks at short look up 
and grin. His throws to first and third hit the basemen’s 
gloves with a sharp slap. He danced around second like a der- 
vish gone mad. “Let’s get at ’em, fellows,” he chattered. 
“We'll show ’em what the school can do.” 

But, instead, the visitors showed them what Norton could 
do. The fourth inning opened with the score one to nothing 
against St. Jo’s. Mr. Campbell, who had expected his team 
to hit, watched the smooth-going Norton pitcher with uncon- 
cealed anxiety. There was no sign of nervousness or weaken- 
ing there. A one run lead looked as big as a mountain. 

In their half of the inning Mr. Campbell ordered the first 
man up to wait out the pitcher. The change from swift attack 
worked. Bates drew a base on balls. He stole second, a sacri- 
fice fly brought him to third, an error tied the score. St. Jo’s 
began to cheer with a will. With the score tied at the begin- 
ning of the fifth, everything seemed changed and hope was 
more than rampant. 

But the first Norton man up in the sixth singled cleanly. 
There was a howl of wild delight from the visitors’ stand. 
Stone expected a sacrifice, signaled to Clark, his pitcher, for a 
wide one. As it came, he caught his breath, astounded. The 
Norton runner had started to steal. It was so easy Corner 
knew he could catch him flatfooted and took his time before 
he threw. 

It was a perfect peg. He had seen Hap start in, knew it 
was all over but the St. Jo's shouting. But Hap, too, saw 
how sure the out was.’ This was his chance to show Norton 
how little they feared her to break up the game. He stabbed 
at the ball with one hand. It hit his glove, bounded away. 
In a cloud of dust the Norton runner slid past him, safe. He 
heard the groan which replaced the cheers he had expected. 
He saw Mr. Campbell leap to his feet, Stone reach dumbly 
for his mask as Banks fielded the ball and raced to the base. 
Before Hap could discover an alibi satisfactory even to him- 
self, the next Norton batter had driven a screaming liner 
over Mellen’s head and the score was 2 to 1 with a man on 
third and none out. 

Corner, behind the bat, felt cold in the pit of his stomach. 
They had to begin the uphill fight all over again. Worse 
still, they had to kill that run waiting on third. Somehow he 
felt responsible for it all. He had promised to make Hap 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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OM MALLORY finished the answer to question 

number seven, and leaned back, closing his eyes fora 

few moments. As he opened them, he saw Harry 

Evans across the table slip a small red memorandum 
book into his lap. The glances of the two boys met and held. 
Evans must have seen the startled 
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Ii you continue to neglect your lessons, the penalty increases, 
until finally you are so far behind that it is hopeless. So, 
in order that this will not happen, you study your lessons from 
day to day, and in this way keep going all the time. In 
athletics, the ONLY penalty a man gets-when he is_ beaten 
is the knowledge in his own mind 
and heart é/mi he was not prepared 





astonishment in Tom’s face, for he 


fushed and his eyes fairly blazed «@ 


with sudden anger. It lasted but a 
econd, and then he became very 
Lusy with his papers. 

Tom nervously gave his attention 
to his own work, but it was almost 
impossible for him to collect his 
thoughts and finish the examination. 
Harry Evans cheating! Not so im- 
possible, considering the boy’s tem- 
perament and habits, but the bald 
fact was upsetting. He had caught 
a fellow student cheating and that 
student knew he had done so. 

Only one course was open to him— 
he was in duty bound, under the 
honor system in force in Weston 
Academy, to report the matter to 
the Board of Councillors, the gov- 
erning body of students. A swell 
position for a fellow to be in—a 
tattletale! It was the right thing 
to do, of course. No one but himself 
and Harry would be called before the 
soard for testimony, but—there was 
a sting to the knowledge that your 
own voluntary accusation had been 
the means of disgracing somebody 

With such thoughts seething in 
his mind, Tom never could remem- 
ber how he finished the exam, or 
what answers he gave to the last 
questions. As he rose to turn in his 
paper, Harry did likewise, and the two left the room almost 
together. Tom expected the other to call to him, to explain— 
at least to say something, if only to threaten. Harry went 
straight to Patten Hall without a word. 

Tom refused to enter into any plans for the afternoon with 
his own particular crowd. He was nervous and upset by his 
problem, and could reach no definite decision. Borrowing a 
pair of snowshoes, he put on a sweater and struck back cross- 
country through a patch of woods to a stretch of rolling fields 
and pastures beyond. Tramping along, he thought over all 
the points of the case. Suddenly it occurred to him that, while 
he was positive Harry had cribbed, it would be quite a different 
thing to prove it. 

The wise thing for Harry to do, knowing that he was caught, 
would be to get rid of that little red book. Having accom- 
plished this, it would be his word against the other’s, and no 
proof possible. Yes, it was the deciding factor. Reluctant as 
he had been from the first to report the matter, Tom found a 
lot of comfort in the realization that now he could not tell 
anyway, for lack of proof. It cleared his mind of worry, and 
he turned back toward the village, resolved to forget the whole 
thing, giving Evans the benefit of the doubt. 





HAT night, as Tom sat studying, Fred Sawtelle, his room- 
mate, entered. 

““Where were you this afternoon?” 

“Took a tramp, snowshoes. Why?” 

“Seen anybody this evening?” 

“No. What’s wrong? You act queer.” 

‘‘Huh! Well, Harry Evans has been up before the Board 
for cheating in Stapleton’s History to-day. They recom- 
mended that he be flunked in History, and in yesterday’s 
Math., the only two exams he has taken so far. That’s pretty 
easy on him in one way, but not so easy in another. It gives 
him two conditions to work off, if he is to graduate this year, 
and you know how he hates to study.” 

“Wait a minute, Fred. You say this happened this evening. 
I don’t see how—” Tom shut his mouth witha snap. He had 
been on the point of saying he didn’t see how the Board could 
have known of Harry’s cheating since he had not said anything 
about it. 

‘Well, you don’t see what?” demanded Fred. 

“Nothing,” replied his roommate. ‘What do you think 
about it?” 

“The queerest part of the whole business,’ began 
Fred, “‘is that nobody seems to have any idea of who 
reported to the Board. I guess that Harry was guilty all right, 
but——” 

The door opened sharply. Both looked up, startled, to see 
the very boy about whom they had been talking, in the door- 
way. Harry’s face was dark with anger. Beneath the vizor 
of his cap, his half-closed eyes sought Tom, ignoring Fred 
entirely. 
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Tom put his last ounce of strength into three or four strides 


“You sneak!” he said. “You measly sneak. I might have 
known you’d do it. You probably wish they’d fired mg. But 
they didn’t, and believe me, I'll get even with you, you—you— 
you—squealer!” 

He turned, and slammed the door. 

For the next few days the school seethed with argument and 
comment regarding Harry Evans’s disgrace, and Tom Mallory’s 
part in it. Harry’s words to Tom had been [heard through 
an open door by several boys in the room opposite. Tom’s 
simple denial, made to Fred immediately following accusation, 
and accepted at its face value, was passed along by that young 
man. Eventually opinion became about equally divided on the 
subject. Noone went so faras to say that he should have delib- 
erately abetted an act such as Harry’s, but there was plainly 
an attitude of reserve on the part of many boys when they came 
into contact with Tom. This made it as hard on him as on 
Hariy. As time went on, and Weston settled down to normal, 
the affair was buried under the succeeding events and happen- 
ings of school life, and the approach of spring found everybody 
about as before, except that Tom and Harry studiously 
avoided each other. 

Basketball passed out of favor with a decisive defeat for 
Weston administered by a shifty team from Larkin Academy, 
the traditional enemy. Immediately after this sad event the 
call for track and baseball recruits was issued by the physical 
director and coach, Mr. Robb. 

The track squad started training in the gymnasium: Tom 
took an unusual interest this year, as it would be his last chance 
to carry his school colors against Larkin. He was easily the 
star member of the team. Tall and rangy, he had early demon- 
strated the fact that his long legs were just built for eating up 
distance, and had established an enviable reputation as a 
“miler.” It was not difficult for him to get into shape this 
spring, as he habitually ate with some care and got plenty of 
sleep, and was, therefore, never very far out of condition. In 
fact, he had a notion to try to trim a minute or two off of his last 
year’s record. 


NE night Mr. Robb called a meeting of the whole 

school. Ona movable platform or stage in the gym sat 
the track and baseball squads. While the boys were as- 
sembling, and before the coach and Doctor Kincaid, the 
head of the school, arrived, there was singing and cheering, 
and a regular whoop-her-up time. The doctor rapped for 
order, and made a few remarks of a general nature about 
school athletics, the teams, past performances, future hopes, 
and the like. He was vociferously applauded. Then Mr. Robb 
got up. 

“Now, fellows,” said he, “what Doctor Kincaid said is all 
right. He loves Weston, and so do you, and sodoI. But love 
for our school will never in itself make us win in football, 
baseball, basketball, track, or anything else. In the classroom 
you know that a certain penalty awaits you if you don’t study. 








lo win. This may be a sore dis- 
appointment to him at the mo- 
ment, but if he makes excuses to 
himself (as most of us do, now and 
then) or blames it on “hard luck,” 
there is nothing left to spur him 
on to do better the next time. 
_ “This is the point T am leading 
to: Larkin has a good lot of boys, 
and in order to trim them this 
year we have got to win both the 
baseball game and the track meet. 
We beat them in hockey, and they 
beat us in football and basketball. 
If you don’t wake up and get 
busy, I won’t guarantee that they 
will not make it four out of five! 

“T find a lack of earnestness in 
the work of both the baseball and 
track recruits. Unless this is over- 
come, I cannot be sure which boys 
are best qualified for places on the 
teams, and furthermore, we won’t 
get anywhere with a team which is 
not doing its level best, and willing 
and anxious to do just a little better 
than that. As many of you as can, 
come out and help us. Every man 
training for baseball and track 
should start right now—this minute 
—to prepare himself from day to 
day for the test which will come when 
he must win or lose for the school. 
Follow the simple rules I have drawn up. I have reason to 
believe that some cf you are not only breaking training rules, 
but are also violating the school rules as well. This has got 
to stop! 

“Now think over what I’ve said, and let me see the result 
out on the field.” 





} R. ROBB’S words were so earnestly delivered that the 
applause was somewhat perfunctory and scattered, 
rather than spontaneous. The meeting broke up into groups/ 
and the subdued boys trailed up to the dormitories, talking, 
arguing, a little ashamed perhaps that such a condition 
should be discovered to dampen their naturally high spirits. 
It had iis effect, however. Several new additions were 
made to the squads, and practice took on more snap and vigor. 
But one trouble it failed to reach. A few of the older boys 
were smoking regularly, on the sly of course—smoking being 
prohibited at the school. This clique, which contained boys 
from both the basketball and track crowds, was headed by 
Harry Evans. After the meeting he had laughed to himself at 
the thought of quitting his daily cigarettes for any such guff 
as old Robb had handed out! Argument on the subject with 
one of his friends put an idea into his head. Here, if ever, was 
his one great opportunity to square the old account with Tom 
Mallory! Carefully he figured out every detail; craftily he 
took absolutely nobody into his confidence. 

During the next two weeks Mr. Robb was surprised to find 
evidences of smoking around the gymnasium after daily 
practice—a wet cigarette stub on the floor of the shower-room 
—others here and there as the days passed—ashes on a win- 
dow-sill—a package of “‘papers”’ and a box of matches in the 
hall outside of his door. 

Finally the coach decided to take desperate measures, much 
as he disliked to do so. He took his master-key and began a 
thorough search of the lockers. The result dumfounded: him. 
The wooden brace holding the line of lockers to the wall 
formed a narrow shelf at the back and near the top of each one. 
On this ledge, in Tom Mallory’s locker, were three packages of 
cigarettes—two unopened and the other half full—and a box 
of matches. 

Mr. Robb sat down before the desk in his tiny office, behind 
the locker-room, and gazed vacantly at his find. Tom, of all 
boys! One of his best, and from the way he acted the last one 
to be suspected of such doings. It was too bad. Asa faculty 
member as well as coach, he must report this breach of rules 
to Doctor Kincaid. He decided that he would, however, mal:e 
a quiet investigation first. 

Sunday was two days later, and Mr. Robb did not appear in 
chapel. As soon as the service began he climbed the stairs 
of McCready Hall to Tom’s room. Three-quarters of an hour 
later he acknowledged himself beaten, and after dinner might 
have been seen going into Doctor Kincaid’s office to keep an 
appointment of his own making. 
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- asked, when Tom had closed the door. 
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Tom was starting for a walk to the village to mail a letter 
when Doctor Kincaid stepped out on his veranda and called to 
him. A little surprised, Tom followed him into the house, and 
found Mr. Robb seated in the office. 

“Mallory,’’ he said, tapping the top of his desk with a paper- 
knife, as was his wont when excited or displeased, “a matter 
has been brought to my attention which is, I regret to say, of 
the utmost seriousness to the school and to yourself. I shall 
try to be more than fair, but 
the facts seem to be such 
as to leave only one course 
open to me. Tell me, how 
long have you been s_ ok- 
ing?” 

“How long—’’ Tom's 
mouth remained open. The 
question simply stunned 
him. He held the pose for 
so long that Doctor Kincaid 
spoke again. 

“You are doubtless sur- 
prised—not more so than I 
am, however. Answer my 
question, please.” 

“Why, I — er — Doctor 
Kincaid, I am not smoking 
—now,” stuttered Tom. 

“T can see that,’’ said the 
doctor tartly. “The ques- 
tion I asked was, how long 
have you been breaking the 
school rule against smok- 
ing?” 
nes . “Weston’s chance 

Y THIS time Tom had rests with you” 
recovered from the 
shock of the doctor’s open- 
ing bomb. He saw that the case was serious, although as yet 
he could not figure out where he was concerned in it. 

“TJ have never broken that rule, sir,’’ he said. 

“You are quite positive of that?” queried Doctor Kincaid. 

“Ves, sir. The year before I came here, one of the men on 
my uncle’s ranch taught me to smoke, but I didn’t like it, so 
I stopped. I have not smoked since I came East.” 

“Then,” said the doctor, “how do you account for these, 
which were found in your locker in the gymnasium on Fri- 
day?” and he produced from a drawer three boxes of cigarettes. 

Tom met the doctor’s stern glance for a moment and then 
turned dazedly to Mr. Robb. 

The latter smiled slightly, and shook his head. 

“T’m sorry, Mallory, but it’s true. I found them myself.”’ 

“But—but— in my locker?” . 

“Ves. Nochance fora mistake. When I found them I made 
absolutely certain whose locker it was.” 

Tom pulled himself together, as well as he could. 

“Doctor Kincaid,” he said, ‘there must be some mistake. 
I never saw those cigarettes before.” 

The doctor’s face did not relax. 

“Mallory,” he said, “I would never have thought or be- 
lieved this sort of thing of you. After hearing what I have 
heard, and seeing what I have seen, I hoped that at least you 
would admit your fault and promise to do better in the future. 
You say you do not smoke and never saw these cigarettes 
before—”’ The doctor paused, and again reached into the 
drawer. “These additional cigarettes were 
found this morning in your trunk and your 
bureau by Mr. Robb, and this tray of ashes 
and stubs was under your bed. Can you be- 
lieve, in the face of such evidence, that I can 
take your assertions seriously as the truth?” 

Tom was simply paralyzed. If someone 
had stepped up to him and said, “ You mur- 
dered the President of the United States and 
all his Cabinet yesterday, and I have here the 
bloody knife you used to do it,’’ the effect 
on him would have been much the same. It 
was akin to a bad dream, but unlike a dream 
in that his hands ached from gripping the 
arms of his chair, and the doctor’s voice came 
to his ears clearly and with emphasis. 

“Do you still deny this, Mallory?” 

“Y-yes, sir. I don’t know anything about 
any of these things. I have not been smoking 
at all.” A trifle uncertain at first, the boy’s 
voice at the end was strong and firm, as his 
common sense came back to him, arguing 
that it was all a mistake and would be cleared 
up in a jiffy. 

“You realize what this means to you?” 

A slight pause, as thoughts of probation, 
possibly dismissal, flashed through Tom’s 
mind. 

“Yes, sir. I am telling you the truth.” 

“Go into the library, please, and wait.” 

“What do you think, Robb?” the doctor 


“T confess I am stumped, Doctor Kincaid. 
I would have staked my reputation on Tom 
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Mallory. But the evidence is so confoundedly conclusive—par- 
don my language. Looking at it one way, if he zs guilty this out- 
and-out denial would be the best sort of defense from his 
standpoint. It puts us in a position where we must either 
do something or nothing, depending on whether we are in- 
clined to accept the evidence or his unsupported word. And 
he admits having smoked at one time, too. I’m afraid I will 
have to put it up to you, and follow your lead.” 

“Tt’s hard—this sort of thing. 
I love boys, Robb, and yet my 
position as head of the school com- 
pels me to disappoint and hurt 
them now and then. I can never, 
on this account, get as close to 
them as you do. I envy you, I 
really do.”’ Doctor Kincaid stared 
at his desk-pad and several min- 
utes passed in silence. 

“Call him in, please,’’ he said at 
last. Mr. Robb did as requested. 

“T am sorry, my boy,” said the 
doctor, when Tom again faced 
him across the desk, “to have to 
punish you, but so flagrant a vio- 
lation of rules cannot be passed 
over with a reprimand. Mr. Robb 
tells me that it is only during the 
past month that he has found this 
to be going on, so I am going to 
consider your fine record heretofore 
as having earned you the right to 
continue on as a student, and grad- 
uate, provided you achieve the 
necessary rating in your work. 
Otherwise, you will be on strict 
probation until close of school, or 
until further notice. You may not 
take part in any contest where 
your participation involves you as 
a representative of the school. 
You will forfeit such cuts from 
chapel and from classes as may yet 
remain to you this term. That is all, Mallory.” 


HITE with mortification, disappointment and anger at 

the injustice of such punishment for an offense he had 
not committed, Tom left the room. He knew it would be use- 
less to protest his innocence, and his pride and anger prohibited 
such a course, anyway. Nevertheless, tears sprang to his eyes 
as he crossed to McCready Hall and his own room. To be on 
absolute probation—no athletics—no cuts—nothing to do but 
study, attend class, and read, or hang around watching the 
comings and goings and the doings of others. Darn it all, 
anyway! Everything seemed to go wrong lately. (Tom’s 


feelings began to get the upper hand.) Nobody else had to 
worry all the time about first one thing and then another. Let 
every blamed thing go wrong, then, and hang the school, 
coach, team, old Kincaid, etc., etc. If they were going to pick 
on him for nothing at all, he’d be darned if he’d let it bother him! 
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This frame of mind lasted until after supper. During this 
time Tom said nothing to anyone, not even to Fred. That 
observing individual, however, was not slow to see that some- 
thing was wrong, and within a reasonable time had drawn 
from Tom the entire story. Fred was wild. 

“Tt’s the worst thing I ever heard of,’’ he sputtered. 
“Just like old Kincaid—can’t see over his own whiskers! 
I’m surprised at Robb, though. He ought to know better. 
’D they suppose for a minute you’d be idiot enough to leave 
cigarettes ’n’ butts ’n’ ashes layin’ all over the place where 
they’d be spotted by the first matron or housekeeper that came 
along on inspection? An’ in your locker, too! Why, any fool 
could see plain as day that someone deliberately fixed this all 
up. And,” he concluded after a pause, “I have a strong hunch 
who the most likely party is.” 

“You mean——” 

“Harry Evans, of course. Who else has it in for you? Be- 
sides, it’s just the sort of a trick he would be apt to pull.” 

“T’d thought of that,’’ admitted Tom, “but what can I do 
about it? I know he smokes, but others do too, for that mat- 
ter, and how am I going to prove anything? All I could do 
would be to squeal on the whole crowd, and even that doesn’t 
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get me anywhere! 


NTIL long after bedtime the two boys argued and 
schemed, back and forth, with no result. 

“Tell you what,” said Fred finally. “I don’t believe Robb 
will say anything. He likes you too well. As for old Kincaid, 
the only time he opens his mouth is to say ‘Probation.’ We’ll 
keep mum, and when it comes out that you’re in limits, we’ll 
say you had a run-in with Kincaid, and got yours that way. 
Then, if the true story gets around, somebody knows more 
than they ought to, and we'll try to trace it back to its source. 
A thing like this is sure to break sooner or later.” 

“Guess you’re right,’’ agreed Tom, and there they were 
forced to leave it. 

Tom received sympathy from all sides when his plight be- 
came known. The whole school bewailed his loss from the 
team. Speculation on the probable outcome of the coming 
meet with Larkin invariably ended with—“ but if we had Tom 
Mallory we’d stand a chance.”’ Larkin’s showing against 
other schools had proved them to have good material, and to 
balance Weston in about everything. It would be nip and tuck 
at the best. Outside of Tom, no Weston boy was conceded a 
chance against Larkin in the principal cinder event, the mile. 

One day it occurred to Tom that if he were released from 
probation the school would expect him to resume his old 
place, and that Mr. Robb would undoubtedly offer him rein- 
statement on the team. You never could tell. Suppose, at the 
last minute, he should be reprieved, and then be out of shape and 
face certain defeat? That would almost be worse than not being 
able to run at all. He had all along held to the belief that, 
somehow—at some time—it would be discovered who had 
planted that evidence against him. It was inconceivable that 
such dirty work could be kept under cover for long. Would 
it be worth while for him to keep in the best condition he could, 
without anyone except Fred knowing it, and so be ready if 
luck came his way? After some cogitation he decided this 
idea was a good one. 





Purcell sailed down the course taking each barrier like a bird 
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This plan was not hard to carry out, only inconvenient. 
About all he needed was regular practice runs to keep his legs 
limber and his wind good. Distance running does not de- 
mand the continual practice for a quick getaway, as do the 
sprints. Tom accomplished all he thought necessary by slip- 
ping out to the track after dark, just before bedtime, wearing 
a dark jersey so as to be as inconspicuous as possible. He 
varied this with very early morning sessions, being careful to 
quit the track not later than six o’clock. Fred was pressed into 
service now and then to “clock” him, although the results were 
not as accurate as Tom could wish, due to lack of a stop- 
watch. At times he considered the whole performance to be 
utterly foolish and needless, but never quite reached the point 
of rebellion against his self-instituted program. 





ATS off, boys! This is “Old Abe,” the Battle 

Eagle! He belonged to the Eighth Wisconsin 

Regiment during the Civil War, or, as it has been 

called, “The War Between the States,” sixty years 

ago. He was carried by them in all their battles, and‘ used 

to soar and scream above them, in the rapture of battle, with 

that strange sympathy with human emotion 

felt by many of the lower creation. Witgess 
the war-horse in Job! 

“Old Abe” was what we would call the 
“mascot” of the soldiers with whom he was 
equally exposed during their entire three years’ 
service. When the “Eagles,” as they were 
named from him, were mustered out he be- 
came the property of the State of Wisconsin 
and was supported in quarters fitted up for 
him in the State House Park at Madison until 
his death in 1881. 

“Old Abe” was captured as a tiny eaglet 
of afew weeks by A-ge-mah-we-ge-zhig (Chief 
Sky), son of Ah-monse (Thunder of Bees), 
chief of the Lake Flambeau tribe of Ojibway 
or Chippewa Indians. Near the rapids at 
the North Fork of the Flambeau River, a 
wide, crooked stream, the longest tributary 
of the Chippewa, the nest, “big as a wash- 
tub,” containing two young eaglets, was found 
in a pine tree. The tree was cut down, and 
one of the eaglets injured in the capture died. 
The other became the plaything of the pap- 
pooses for weeks, until, when about two 
months old, it was sold to a white man for a 
bushel of corn. 

This white man, Daniel McCann, con- 
ceived the idea suddenly one day of sending 
the bird to the war, and carried him to Eau 
Claire, where volunteers were enlisting in 
August of 1861. Here he was purchased for 
$2.59 and presented to the company which 
claimed him to the end of the war. From 
that hour the fame of the Eagle preceded the 
Badgers who bore him on a perch beneath the 
Stars and Stripes. By the time La Crosse was 
reached, so great was the enthusiasm aroused 
by his presence and symbolism that Captain 
Perkins was offered $200 for him. But the 
reply was, like Ethan Allen’s to the emissaries 
of George III, “that no money could buy 
him.” 


T St. Louis $500 was offered for him. At 
Madison, where the volunteers were 
concentrated, he created great cheering by 
catching the flag above his head with his beak and flapping 
his wings proudly as he was carried into camp, and here he 
was christened for the Martyr President. “Old Abe” he 
became and remained all his days. A soldier was detailed to 
carry him, with no other task than to care for him faithfully, 
and in line the Eagle rode always on his perch on the left of the 
color bearer. In battle or on the march he was carried in the 
same manner as the flag. His bearer had a belt about him to 
which was attached a socket to receive the end of the staff, 
about five feet long, and as the bearer held it firmly in his 
hand the Eagle, high above his head, was in full view of all 
the column, and of the enemy also. A leathern ring was 
fastened to one of his legs, connected with a strong hempen 
cord, 16 to 20 feet in length. When marching or in an engage- 
ment the surplus cord was wound around the arrow head that 
decorated his perch, leaving the bird but about three feet, 
or just enough to circumscribe him and his shield. 

“Old Abe’’ took part in twenty-five great battles, and 
in as many skirmishes. Farmington was his first 
battle, and Hurricane Creek his last. He was at Madrid 
and Island No. 10, at Corinth, Iuka, the storming of Vicks- 
burg and at its surrender, and all through the Red River 
expedition. He had five bearers, not one of whom was ever 
injured, nor was a color bearer of the Regiment, conspicuous 
marks as both were, and the Eagle was believed not only 
to bear a charmed life but to protect the flag. He was never 
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One bright morning, late in May, Mr. Robb decided to get 
up early and take a walk before breakfast. As he crossed 
toward the gym, heading for the path along the bluff above the 
river, he noticed a figure swinging around the upper turn of the 
running-track. Considerably surprised, he watched while the 
boy made another circuit of the oval. 

“Now what the deuce!” he muttered. ‘That looks like 
Tom Mallory. This is too interesting to pass up.” From 
behind a convenient tree he saw another boy join the 
runner, and the two disappeared into the gym. Very quietly 
Mr. Robb entered the building. Voices came from the 
shower-room. 

“Not so worse, J’/] say!” 
ungrammatical. “Only I wish we had a stop-watch. 


Fred Sawtelle was jubilant, if 
While 
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wounded but once, in a slight manner, that did not draw 
blood, in the feathers of a wing, while his behavior in battle 
was declared to be the grandest sight ever witnessed. When 





the battle began he would jump up and down on his 
perch, with spread pinions, uttering such wild, fearful screams 
as an eagle alone can utter, and the fiercer and louder the con- 
flict, the fiercer and louder grew his screams. He faced fly- 
ing bullets and crashing shells with no sign of fear, but would 
flap his wings and mingle his voice with the tumult, so 
kindling the enthusiasm of the men that a price was set upon 
his head by the Confederates. Gen. Price is said to have 
ordered him taken or killed, as he would rather capture “that 
bird” than the whole brigade to which he belonged, or 
than a “dozen of battle flags.” He was said to have 
offered substantial reward to the Confederate soldier who 
would be lucky enough to capture “Old Abe’’. 

At the battle of Corinth the eagle, breaking his cord, circled, 
careering high in air, over the combatants, and was fired 
upon, but, towering and screaming, surveyed the battle 
with his piercing eye until he dropped like a thunderbolt 
back to his bearer, “trembling and panting with ardor.” 

In the assault on Vicksburg a soldier caught a live rabbit 
in the bushes, which was given by acclamation to “Abe.” 
“Abe” devoured it under fire, in the midst of the raging 
battle, heedless of the noise and excitement. 

He never fought his bearer, and knew the men of his own 
regiment, unfurling his pinions and screaming when they 
cheered, but never noticed the cheers of any others. He 
was said to have been saluted by Generals Grant, 
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we're at this we might as well do it right! Wonder where Robb 
keeps his?” 

This was too tempting for Mr. Robb to resist. 

“Tf you two will satisfy my curiosity as to what you’re up 
to, I'll loan it to you,” he said, stepping through the doorway. 

Tom and Fred were stricken dumb. 

“Tt’s all right, fellows,’ the coach went on. “ Perhaps I am 
butting into something that’s none”of my business, but I hap- 
pened to see you out on the track and wondered what on earth 
you were doing. If you don’t want to tell me, why, I’ll just 
forget it.” 

“Why-er—I don’t mind—” began Tom, lamely, but Fred 
interrupted him. 


(Concluded on page 41) 





Sherman, Smith, and Mower, at Hard Times Landing, as 
they dashed by, inspecting the Army, and “doffed their 
hats to the Eagle, at which the regiment cheered and 
the bird responded with patriotic civility”; and Sherman had 
no higher compliment for the men than “ You are worthy to 
carry the American Eagle, and proud must that bird be that 
is so honored.’’ General Thomas, in an ad- 
dress once, in 1863, catching sight of “Old 
Abe,” whom he had not seen since the early 
days of the war, declared: “I supposed that 
all present were strangers to me, but I see one 
familiar personage—that majestic Eagle of the 
Eighth Wisconsin, the emblem now of uni- 
versal freedom in the Republic.’ 

“Abe” was a star feature of all western 
military gatherings and parades after the war, 
and made much money for the soldiers. His 
feathers were valued at $5 apiece, when they 
could be picked up. Not one was ever 
allowed to be plucked from him. Barnum 
offered $20,000 for him, and he was sent to 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876. Innumerable pictures and photographs 
were made of him, and his sculptured image 
was used on military monuments. A war 
song was written about him, the words of 
which “seemed to sing of themselves,” the 
last lines being: 


“Hurrah for the Eagle, our bold battle- 
Eagle! 

The terror of traitors and king of the sky!” 
ERHAPS one of the finest features of his 
character was that “while a bird of prey, 

of merciless reputation,” he sometimes exhib- 

ited wonderful forbearance and even friend- 
ship for his victim. A beautiful red rooster 
was once, some time after the war, given him 
for his dinner, but was spared by him, and be- 
came his fast friend and companion, playing 
with him and roosting on the same perch. 

This would seem to fit in with the conclusion 

of the poet that 


“The bravest are the tenderest, the loving 
are the daring.” 


An exact replica of “Old Abe,” life size, with 
wings spread, and without any conventional 
treatment, adorns the Mills Building, at 
17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, just 
across the street from the War, State and 
Navy Department, in Washington City. On a flag-pole, 
above the flag, he faces the wind, as in life always, and looks 
down on the marching ranks of all processions that pass the 
White House in review. Gen. Mills served with the brigade 
to which the bird belonged. 

Do Boy Scouts know the following fact about the eagle’s 
power of vision, which is quoted fact, from the history of 
“Old Abe,” the Battle Eagle of the 8th Wisconsin Volunteers 
in the War for the Union? 

“An eagle has the power of altering the focus of his eye just 
as he pleases; he has only to look at an object, at the distance 
of two feet or two miles, in order to see it with perfect distinct- 
ness. The ball of his eye is surrounded by fifteen little plates, 
called sclerotic bones; they form a complete ring, and their 
edges slightly overlap each other. When he looks at a distant 
object, this little circle of bones expands, and the ball of the 
eye being relieved from the pressure, becomes flatter; and 
when he looks at a very near object, the little bones press 
together, and the ball of the eye is thus squeezed into a rounder 
or more convex form. The effect is very familiar to every- 
body; a person with very round eyes is near-sighted, 
and only sees clearly an object that is close to him; and 
a person with flat eyes, as in old age, can see nothing clearly 
except ata distance. The eagle, by the mere will, can make 
his eyes round or flat, and see with equal clearness at any 
distance.” 
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“ HEM lobos are sure cunnin’ varmints,”’ ob- 
served my friend, The Trapper, as he filled 
his pipe and lighted it at the campfire. 

The coarse howl of a wolf that had come down 
to us through the pines had inspired the casual remark. 

He stood with his back to the fire and stared abstractedly 
at his tent, against which the curling flames were flashing a 
lurid illumination through the darkness. 

“Just for instance,”’ he cited, “there’s that old fellow pesti- 
catin’ round up yonder in the hills, tryin’ to get a line on 
what’s become of his mate. He’s goin’ to be real put out 
when he learns the truth, which he’s sure to do, if he hasn’t 
found it out already. That mate of his’n was in one of my 
traps this mornin’, and he’ll find her hide- 





By Harrison Conrard 


follow her up,’’ says I. ‘The bounties and premiums on that 
old wolf and her litter will run into some money at seventy 
dollars a scalp.” - 

“We can chase her down in a little while, and then we’ll 
still have plenty o’ time left to run our trap line,’”’ says Jim. 

I thought so, too, so we got busy right away. The old 
varmint had beat down a plain path in the numerous trips 
that she had to make in gettin’ her brood away, for, you know, 
she had to travel that trail as many times as there were pups 
in the litter. 
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It took us off into a mighty rough country, which kept 
growin’ rougher every mile we traveled; but we never 
stopped. We wanted to see how far that lobo had gone, 

and, of course, we wanted them bounties and premiums. 

We finally sized it up that she was makin’ for some chalk 
hills away over yonder—an upside-down, topsy-turvy coun- 
try that’s just about as rough a place as a fellow’d ever want 
to get into. ; 

But it made no difference where she was goin’—we were 
goin’ there, too. We kept right on, but it was a cold trail 
again for the first part of the day. We could tell that she was 
slowin’ down a little, for after a while the trail began to freshen 
up considerable. We hadn’t the least idea how far she was 
goin’ to take us, but both me and Jim are 
sort o’ bullheaded and we’d made up our 





less carcass before he gets through with 
his investigatin’—or mebby he’s found it 
already and is now cryin’ his eyes out 
over it.” 

He took a long pull at his black pipe 
and blew a fragrant fog into the crisp 
mountain air of the April night. 

“She had a litter somewhere up in the 
hills,” he went on, “and that old boy’s 
got a job on his hands now. He’s got to 
feed them pups, if they’re old enough to 
gnaw meat, and, believe me, he’ll do it.” 

“Do you suppose he’ll find the carcass?” 


. 


I inquired. “And, if he does, he’s not 
likely to know that it’s his dead mate, 
is he?” 
“Sure to!” The Trapper replied with Play ball | 
conviction. 


“Then,” I ventured, “I suppose you'll 
trail him back to the den and get both 
himself and the litter.” 

““Mebby,” he returned dubiously. “But 
there’s no tellin’ where that old lobo and 
them pups’ll be by mornin’. Miles away, 
I'd say. It’s time for him to be hittin’ 
the trail, and he knows it just as well as 
you and me. They’re knowin’ critters, 


Play bali ! 
Play ball ! 


And three men on the bases, 
(Now, batter one sure, mighty whack !) 
And * That pitcher's a tough “un!” 
And an echoing crack. 
Then round like a flash of oiled lightning ; 

- Four runs is the total, that’s all | 


Wild screams and glad cheers, howled gibes 
and mad jeers— 


Then—Play ball | 


Play Ball! 


By Edmund Leamy 


Play ball! And the flash of the leather. 
Play ball! And a wallop and clown. 
Play ball! And the roar from the bleachers. 
Play ball! And “ That's three and you're out!” 
Was ever command more compelling ? 
Was ever a cheerier call ? 
Than the wild and uproarious, shouted and glorious— 
Play ball’! 


Play ball ! 


your pluck, 


And—Play ball | 


It is something to think of 

When the diamond and play-field are done. 
Play ball when you're out in the work world 

And there’s little of laughter and fun. 
The old cry will drive you, compel you 

To fight when you think you must crawl ; 
When you're down on your luck, just you summon 


minds to see the game through. 


E DID some calculatin’ when we ate 

our little biteat noon; and me ’n’ Jim 
agreed that, for the first twenty-five miles, 
at least, that old girl had traveled at a rate 
just about as many times faster than our’n 
as there were whelps in the litter. When 
we started on again we soon noticed that 
there were bloodstains along the trail, 
showin’ that her feet were gettin’ mighty 
sore. 

There’s no use tellin’ you the details of 
that last lap of the chase. It was hard 
goin’, believe me, but in the end we found 
Ma Lobo’s new home. We’d started out 
to run the old girl down, and we’d made up 
our minds not to give up till we’d done it. 
The den was in a narrow crevice in the 
rocks, there in them bluffy chalk hills. 

It was after sundown when we rode up 
to it, and we’d traveled another twenty- 
five miles, or better, that day, makin’ a 
total of fifty miles or more from the startin’ 
p’int. 

The freshness of the last few miles of the 





them dogs are, and sometimes they do 
some powerful funny things.” 

He paused, and I waited. I sensed that there was some- 
thing coming. 

“T’ve seen lots of their queer tricks in my day,’’ he con- 
tinued, “but nothin’ that ever equaled a stunt that one pulled 
off on me and my old partner over in New Mexico a few years 
ago. A fellow that doesn’t know the ways of them varmints 
wouldn’t believe it, but, so help me, it’s as true as gospel.”’ 

I assured him of my confidence in his word and then he 
told me the story: 


| WAS early in May and me and my partner, Jim Watson 
by name, had strung a line of traps in the Escadilla 
Mountain country. There had been some heavy stock killin’s 
in them parts and we’d been called in to clean out the varmints. 

We found a lobo in one of the traps the first mornin’ after 
we’d made our set. He was a big fellow, weighing around a 
hundred pounds. After skinnin’ him, we left the carcass not 
far from the place where we’d made the catch. We rode our 
line and came back to camp with a nice bunch of coyote scalps 
in addition to that one lobo. : 

The next mornin’, when we started out to follow our string 
of traps again, we came to that carcass and there were wolf 
tracks all round it. 

“The old lady’s been here, Paul,’’ Jim said to me as we took 
a look at them tracks. “Her mate didn’t come back home 
with dinner for the family, like he’d promised, so she had to 
take ‘a ramble to see what was keepin’ him.” 

“She found out, all right, didn’t she?” says I. 

“Sure did,’’ says Jim, “and she must o’ been real disap- 
p’inted. It didn’t take her long, neither. Then, just as soon 
as she got wise to what’d happened, I'll bet she streaked 
straight back to her den to console them pore little orphants 
of her’n. If we trail her down, we’re sure to get her and her 
whole mess 0’ pups, Paul. That’d be some catch, say I.” 

Naturally, I agreed with him, and we started out to locate 
her. The trail was pretty cold, but the dogs picked it up 
without much trouble, the ground bein’ still a little damp 
from a rain that we’d had a couple of days before. 

We rode about»three miles, and then come to a wild sort of 
place at the foot of the mountain. There we found the den in 
a shallow cave under the roots of an old juniper; but Ma Lobo 
and the whelps weren’t at home. We examined that den 
pretty careful, and me and Jim decided that the family had 
left some time the day before. 

“That old girl got cold feet when she seen what’d happened 
to her mate,” says Jim, “and she got up and hit the trail.” 

“She couldn’t carry but one pup at a time,” says I, “and she 
_ couldn’t get very far with them if she had much of a litter.” 
“Sure thing!” says Jim. “ 
“Then let’s get on her trail before it gets too cold and 
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We put the dogs on her track and we rode after them. The 
lobo’s course lay straight away from the den, with her dead 
mate in almost a direct line behind; and both me and Jim 
were puzzled, because, instead of takin’ to the mountains, 
which seemed natural, she was headed towards a big sage- 
brush flat, with here and there a cedar ridge heavin’ up 
acrost it. 

Her trail was so plain that, except for occasional rocky 
stretches, we could have followed it by eye. It was a cold 
trail, too, showin’ that she had started the day before; but 
the dogs never had a minute’s trouble in followin’ it. 

It led down to a sandy wash about half a mile from the old 
den, and there we found Ma Lobo’s first station. Since she 
could carry only one pup at a time, she had hidden the little 
rascals under a clump of greasewood while she romped back 
and forth. Then, when she had gathered them all in that one 
spot, she had begun the next lap of her journey. 

We could easily tell every place where she’d hid the pups 
by the signs in the sand. As she cached them out, one after 
another, she must have told the little fellows to keep right 
still while she chased back for another member of the family; 
and they must have been real good, too, for there wasn’t a 
sign that any of them had moved an inch from the spot where 
they’d been dropped. 

About half a mile farther on we found where she had left 
the whelps again, this time under the shelter of a low, bushy 
scrub cedar. 

“‘Since she has to keep chasin’ back and forth so many 
times, she can’t get very far before we catch up with her,” 
I says to Jim as we started on. 

“Dunno,” says Jim. “Have you noticed the distance 
between her tracks on the back sprint? She’s takin’ ten and 
twelve-foot jumps. She’s goin’ som’ers and she’s sure in a 
hurry.” 

The trail led down the wash for some five or six miles, and 
these hidin’ places showed up about every half-mile or so. 

After a while the wash made a sharp turn, but the trail 
still kept right down in the bottom of it. The varmint had 
stayed in its shelter until she had come to the end of it, we 
found, and from there she had struck off straight acrost the 
flat. 

We followed her that whole day, travelin’ about twenty-five 
miles in all. We knew that we were gainin’ on her, for the 
trail was beginnin’ to get fresher. But she was goin’ som’ers, 
as Jim had said, and she was sure in a hurry. 

We didn’t want to give it up after followin’ her that far. 
We had some chuck for ourselves and the dogs, and there was 
grass for the ponies; so we camped close.to a water-hole for 
the night. The next mornin’ at daylight we were on her 
trail once more. 


trail showed us that she wasn’t very far 
ahead of us when she reached that new den; 
and, from that fact, me and Jim figured afterwards that she’d 
made her trip, with that whole mess of pups, in just about 
sixty hours. 

I stood guard while Jim fished out the snarfing little scamps 
with a forked stick. There were nine of them, and they were 
just a little past the eye-openin’ age. 

The old girl was out som’ers rustlin’ a feed when we come 
to the end of the trail; but it didn’t take her long to scent 
danger for her litter. She came right pronto, and charged us, 
of course, and she was sure mad clean through. 

I hated to kill her, after she’d gone to all that trouble to get 
them pups out of danger, but I had to do it, or she’d have 
torn both me and Jim to pieces. It took three shots, too. 
When we examined her we found that her feet were in mighty 
bad shape from her long pasear. 

“Pore thing!” says Jim, sympathetic like. “I sort o’ wish 
we hadn’t followed her up, Paul.’ 

“She deserved to get away, all right,’’ says I; “but she’s a 
calf-killer, and all them snarlin’ little babies would have 
grown up to be just like her and their dad. It had to be done, 
Jim.” 

That night me and Jim did some figurin’ and we found out 
that old Ma Lobo, havin’ nine pups to move and bein’ able 
to tote but one at a time, had traveled just twice nine times 
fifty miles in makin’ her move, or a total of nine hundred 
miles; and she’d made that trip in just about sixty hours— 
mebby a little more, or mebby a little less. That’s goin’ some, 
ain’t it? 


Y FRIEND, The Trapper, paused to light his pipe 
again. While he stooped to gather up a coal in his 
palm, I did some rapid calculating. 

“Only eight-fifty, Paul,’ I amended. 

He straightened up with a jerk. ‘How do you make that 
out?” he challenged. 

“She didn’t make nine complete round trips,” I explained. 
“After she had succeeded in getting the last pup to an assem- 
bling place, she didn’t have to return to the starting point 
again. Don’t you see?” 

He stood perfectly motionless for a full minute as he turned 
the point over in his mind. 

“You’re right, son—doggoned if you ain’t!” he admitted 
at last. ‘‘ Now I’ve lied about that old lobo more’n once, but 
I didn’t mean to, son—honest I didn’t. I’m mighty sorry if 
I deceived anybody. I’ve always said that she traveled nine 
hundred miles, but she didn’t: it was only eight-fifty, as you 
say. But, except for my mistake of them fifty miles in my 
figures, the story, as I’ve told it to you, is as true as gospel, 
son, as true as gospel.” : 

My friend, The Trapper, is a truthfulsman; and I believed him. 























































sy URLY GRAHAM on Red Devil!” 

At the bellowing announcement of the big man 
with the megaphone, there was a noticeable stir 
amongst the throng crowded around four sides of 

the enclosure which had been set up on the prairie just beyond 
the outskirts of Channing. It was a good-sized crowd, too. 
Practically every inhabitant of the thriving cow town was 
present, and all morning ranchers, cow-men, and even nesters 
had been trailing in with their families from a distance of 
thirty miles or more to witness this long heralded Fourth of 
July rodeo. 

A good-natured bunch, too, in spite of the broiling heat and 
constant shoving and pushing necessary to gain or retain a 
place of vantage next the rails. To be sure, there had been 
some slight grumbling when it was found that Sandy McCleod, 
the canny mayor, had strung wire at some distance around the 
enclosure and was charging admission. But when it was 
e.plained that the proceeds were to go toward much-needed 
repairs on the Channing jail, the majority admitted that it was 
a good enough cause, paid their money and settled down to 
enjoy themselves. 

The women, for the most part, took possession of the 
“grand stand,” a roughly built tier of seats spanning one end 
of the enclosure. The men thronged the other three sides, and 
during the intervals between events there was a constant 
lively interchange of jokes and bantering give and take 
amongst them. Already they had seen some excellent riding, 
for the committee had been at pains to secure a number of 
noted broncs, and though there were no world champions 
present, the hard-bitten, practised punchers from this Pan- 
handle range country were able to give a very good account 
of themselves. 

It chanced, however, that the most noted bronc of all—a 
bright red roan, whose unsubdued temper matched his name— 
had so far been drawn only once. His performance then, and 
the speed and violence with which his rider had struck the 
earth, gave promise of something interesting when he should 
come up again. 

“He won’t have everythin’ his own way this time,” com- 
mented Stub Bemis, who clerked in Wilson’s store. “That 
Graham kid’s some bronc buster, believe me!” 

“You said it,” nodded the man beside him. “I’ve seen him 
handle some mighty tough propositions over to the Circle Bar. 
There he comes now.” 


N THE other side of the enclosure a gateway swung open 

to admit a tall young fellow carrying his saddle. Though 
barely seventeen, he was splendidly built, lean-loined, broad 
of shoulder, with a play of rippling muscle that showed in 
every easy, graceful movement. His face and throat—visible 
through the open collar of his white shirt—were deeply tanned 
and the clear gray eyes sparkled with joyous anticipation. 
His broad-brimmed Stetson was pushed back a trifle, revealing 
a mass of crisply curling blond hair, dampened a little by the 
heat. As the gate closed behind him a feminine voice, low- 
pitched and agreeable, addressed a parting word of counsel 
over the top of the heavy fence. 

“‘He’s much the worst of the lot, Curly. Be sure you don’t 
get careless.” 

Curly glanced back at the very pretty girl hanging over the 
top rail and his lips parted in a reassuring grin. 

“Don’t worry, sis,” he returned. “I’ve seen this red critter 
in action before, and I’m not takin’ chances.” 

With a slight pucker in her smooth forehead, Dorothy 
Graham watched him swing across the enclosure, and then 
turned to her companion, a good-looking young fellow of about 
her brother’s age, with black hair and eyes and a clear, brilliant 
complexion which glowed darkly red through a heavy coat of 
tan. 

“ All the same, he might, you know,” she remarked. “He’s 
so awfully good with broncs he’s apt to be too sure, and this 
one is such a tricky beast. Look at the way he threw Chick 
Taggart the very first jump.” 

Homer Hoskins gave an expressive shrug. “Oh—/im! 
Why, he can’t ride a-tall, Jack. I wonder he had the nerve 
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Men burst from the crowd and made for the tethered horses 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


toenter. Over at the Box Y the fellows have all kinds of fun 
with him.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know that. I’ve never seen him on a bronc 
before. Still,” the girl went on reflectively, ‘‘he must have 
plenty of grit to even——”’ 

“Howdy, Miss Graham,” cut in a voice beside her—a 
hearty, throaty voice it was with a comfortable little catch 
in the middle. ‘“Ihear your brother’s carryin’ off all the 
honors.” 

Dorothy’s glance slanted sidewise to rest with no great 
appearance of delight on the man who stood there. He was 
fat beyond the average, with a round, pink, pendulous face in 
which a pair of blue eyes twinkled jovially. His small lips 
were parted in a smile, and his whole plump countenance so 
radiated good humor that it seemed a little odd the girl’s 
response should not be more friendly. 

“ He’s ridden twice,” she responded briefly, ‘and both times 
the broncs he drew didn’t amount to much. Have you just 
come, Mr. Kudlich?”’ 


“Oh, no!” the fat man assured 
her. “I did miss the beginning, but 
I’ve been here some time—over on 
the other side.” 

“Oh! Then you must have seen 
Curly when— There!” Her glance 
shifted swiftly toward the farther 
side of the enclosure and she caught 
Homer’s arm. ‘“He’s throwing the 
saddle on. In a minute or two now— 








‘ om Less than iwo weeks before the 
Oh, I do hope he won’t be reckless! stage had been stopped 
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In an instant the fat man was forgotten as she stared 
eagerly and a little anxiously toward the group on which the 
attention of the other onlookers was also centered 


HERE are some broncs who submit more or less tamely to 
the saddling process, conserving their strength for the real 
tussle that comes afterward, but Red Devil was not in this 
class. From the moment when he first felt the touch of the rope 
he had been fighting tooth and nail the men detailed to get 
him ready for the saddle. Bucking, humping, lunging with 
wicked teeth, he dragged them about that end of the enclosure 
until at last, -with two gripping his ears, another pinching his 
nostrils, and a fourth keeping the rope taut, he was temporarily 
blinded with a sack thrust over his eyes and ceased to struggle. 
Standing by ready, Curly promptly flung his saddle across 
the roan’s back and expertly cinched it, while one of the 
wranglers slipped the bridle on. A hush fell over the crowd 
as he swung easily into the saddle and found his stirrups. The 
lariat had already been taken off, and now, with a crisp warn- 
ing, one of the men yanked off the sack and all four scattered 
to the safety of the fence. 

Instantly Red Devil dropped his head, humped his back and 
leaping into the air, came down—all four feet rigid—with jar- 
ring force. Curly took the shock with body limp, and with 
a squeal of rage the bronc whirled and started to “sun his 
sides,” varying this performance by twist- 
ing suddenly around and executing an 
occasional straight pitch. 

For perhaps a full minute, though it 
seemed much longer, the roan never ceased 
his violent, jarring gyrations without af- 
fecting in the slightest the poise and balance 
of the youngster in the saddle. Ranch 
born and bre@® accustomed in the old days, 
and ever since he had acquired prosperity, 
to breaking untamed broncs for regular use 
on the ranch, Curly sat his saddle with an 
ease and grace that made his lithe, young 
body seem almost a part of the frenzied 
animal. 

Calculating, anticipating, body giving 
with every movement of the roan, muscular 
legs gripping the sweating sides of the ani- 
mal like steel bands, there was no semblance 
of effort to his performance. His eyes were 
keen, alert, joyous; his lips parted in a half 
smile. Even when the horse, with crimson 
nostrils flaring, suddenly reared to his full 
height and deliberately flung himself back- 
ward, the boy was out of the saddle in a 
flash and on again before the bronc could 
scramble to his feet. 

Watching breathlessly, Dorothy felt a 
thrill of pride go through her. 

“He certainly can ride,” she murmured. 


ND then, realizing that she had spoken 

aloud, she shot a hasty glance at the 
fat man, wondering if he wouldn’t think her 
exceedingly complacent. To her surprise 
she found that he was paying no attention 
whatever to the struggle going on inside the 
enclosure. Instead, he had_half-turned 
and his plump, usually placid face, grown 
at the moment oddly tense and just a little 
strained, bore the expression of one listening 
intently. 

Even in her preoccupation the thing 
struck Dorothy as rather odd. But an in- 
stant later her gaze shifted swiftly back, and 
\\ Kudlich and every other alien thought 

vanished from her mind. 

How long Red Devil continued his er- 
ratic and_ strenuous gyrations before the 
extraordinary interruption which brought 
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the whole rodeo to a sudden and dramatic finish, would be 
difficult to calculate. It might have been another full minute, 
or perhaps a trifle less. Certainly Dorothy, absorbed as she 
was in the exciting struggle for mastery, had no accurate 
notion. Even when a hoarse, strident voice, pitched in tones 
of stress and urgence, cut through the clamor, her first feeling 
was one of annoyance that her attention should be so dis- 
tracted. A second later Homer caught her arm. 

“You hear what he says?” he exclaimed excitedly. 
Judas! If——” 

He broke off as a big man clad in regulation cow-puncher’s 
garb, who had pushed roughly through the throng a little to 
one side of them, swiftly mounted the rails of the enclosure and 
towered above the crowd. 

“Hold up!” he yelled, in tones which 
penetrated clear across the open space. 
“Jed Billings is layin’ knocked out in the 
ticket-booth and the gate receipts gone! 
Five minutes ago I passed a coupla 
strangers mounted on a bay an’ a yaller 
hoss fannin’ it out along the Pecos Trail. 
It musta been them, an’ if we start 
a-boilin’, mebbe——” 

At this point even his stentorian voice 
was drowned by the sudden uproar which 
rose all around the enclosure. From every 
side came shouted exclamations, com- 
ments and questions. Men burst from 
the crowd and made for tethered horses. 
The shrill, excited voices of the women in 
the grandstand added yet another note 
to the general babel. 


“ By 


HERIFF GORDON, who had been 
acting as one of the judges, was the 
first to move. Dashing for the gate of the 
enclosure, he flung it open and darted 
through, leaving the barrier swinging wide. 
But swift as he was, another was on his 
heels. Driven frantic by the« clamor, 
piled on the strenuous, nerve-racking 
happenings of the past few minutes, Red 
Devil reared suddenly, squealing. For 
an instant his forefeet pawed the air, then 
struck the ground stiffly with jarring 
force, and taking the bit in his teeth 
he bolted for freedom. 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy, as the vanishing 
red streak swept through the open gate. 
“Homer! He’ll be——’ 

She broke off with a gasp at the reali- 
zation that Homer was no _ longer 
beside her. Turning swiftly, she caught 
a glimpse of his back as he elbowed a 
vigorous way through the crowd toward 
where they had left their horses. As she stood- there 
momentarily undecided the face of John Kudlick, the new 
owner of the Lazy X, came into her line of vision, lips pursed, 
small eyes curiously bright, alert and sparkling. Meeting her 
glance the expression vanished from his features with the 
abrupt completeness of chalk under a wet sponge. He took 
a step toward her, lips parted for speech; but before he could 
get a word out the girl had whirled about and plunged into 
the pushing, shoving, excitedly babbling crowd. 

As the maddened brone swept through the open gate Curly 
was conscious of a momentary little tingling of his nerves, 
which vanished swiftly, however, before the desperate need 
for keeping a cool head and every sense alert. He knew that 
for a time at least there was no hope whatever of stopping the 
roan. It wasn’t temper now but fear which clamped his iron 
jaws down on the bit and goaded him irresistibly onward. 
Later, when he had run himself out, the thing would be simple. 
But meanwhile there was the fence! 

The thought of that stout wire enclosure which Sandy 
McCleod had strung around the entire rodeo grounds narrowed 
the boy’s gray eyes and hardened the muscles of his jaw and 
chin. There was but one entrance, a gate of generous width 
to admit teams as well as saddle-horses, which fortunately lay 
nearly opposite the gate of the riding enclosure. 

It was possible that Windy Conners, in his haste to bring 
the news, had left this open. Curly devoutly hoped so, for he 
was only too well aware that neither gate nor wire would halt 
Red Devil now. In his state of blind frenzy the bronc, heedless 
alike of his own neck and that of his rider, would run un- 
hesitatingly full tilt into anything that bulked across his 
path. . 

Luckily the crowd had just begun to spread out, and the few 
who happened in the way, were swift to scatter before the 
thundering rush of the foam-flecked, wild-eyed roan. Keeping 
a tight rein and guiding the animal by deft, sure touches of 
hand and heel, Curly swept across the outer enclosure with 
anxious glance fixed intently ahead. Suddenly he gave a little 
grunt of relief, swung the bronc a trifle to the right, and a 
moment later plunged through the partly open gate, escaping 
the end of it by the merest hair. 

* “Now, fellow, go to it!” he urged, the muscles of his face 
relaxing. ‘You’ve got the whole world ahead of you.”’ 

Up to this moment there had been room in his mind for only 
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one thought, one purpose. But now that the danger of the 
gate was passed, the significance of Windy Conners’s bellowing 
announcement, which he had grasped even amidst his strenu- 
ous occupation, returned to interest and intrigue him. 

This hold-up, so cleverly planned and boldly executed, was 
not the first to stir the usually placid, law-abiding cow country 
around Channing. Less than two weeks before the stage 
plying between the county seat and Nara Visa had been 
stopped by masked men in a lonely spot near the river and the 
manager of the big Rafter M outfit relieved of a very consid- 
erable sum. It looked very muclras if both jobs were the work 
of the same. gang. 

“Ed Broderick never gets his pay money on any regular set 
day of the month,” reflected Curly. “And McCleod didn’t 





Five mounted men were riding briskly away 


decide on this admission business till day before yesterday. 
There must be a leak somewhere. By golly! It’s time we got 
busy and did something.” 


LREADY the roan was speeding along the Pecos Trail, 

which was merely a continuation of Channing’s main 
street that curved westward over the prairie. Three miles 
beyond the town it forked, one branch continuing toward 
Nara Visa and the New Mexico line, while the other swerved 
sharply to the south, forming a little-used short cut through 
the rough, rocky wilderness bordering the Canadian River. 

“Once they get in there it’s good night,’’ muttered Curly, 
remembering sundry experiences of the past. ‘“That’s how 
they got away before.” 

The roan was still running strong, covering the ground 
with a long, easy stride which excited Curly’s admiration. 
He could feel the rippling, rhythmic play of splendid muscles, 
and in spite of all he had been through the animal was very far 
from winded. 

“You'll make one dandy cayuse when you’re broke proper,”’ 
the boy reflected. “If you keep this up long we’re goin’ to 
pull away from the rest like they were standin’ still.”’ 

The thought made him glance back and for a second a sud- 
den blankness overspread his face. Behind him, simmering 
in the scorching heat, stretched the wide sweep of rolling 
prairie completely empty of any sign of life or movement. 
Not one of that hustling, bawling throng he had left racing for 
their horses was in sight, and for an instant Curly felt un- 
pleasantly deserted and alone. Then his face relaxed in a grin. 

“They haven’t topped that rise back there, that’s all,’’ he 
reflected. ‘They’ll be along in a minute or two. You’re some 
class for speed, old boy,”’ he went on, addressing the roan. “It 
sure is lucky you did bolt like that. Looks like we'd cut down 
those scoundrels’ lead considerable.” 

In almost no time, it seemed, they reached the fork. The 
roan was beginning to recover from his fright and after a sharp 
tussle Curly managed to pull him down enough to see that the 
dust of the southern trail had lately been scuffed by horses’ 
hoofs. This, coupled with his certainty that the hold-up men 
would scarcely dare take the other, more frequented branch, 
was enough to turn him into it. 

Less than a mile ahead the “breaks” began—at first merely 
a rough clutter of tumbled, scattered boulders mingled with 
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patches of sage-brush and mesquite. But gradually this 
merged into a chaotic wilderness of sharp hills sliced by count- 
less arroyos, draws and narrow, twisting canyons in which, as 
Curly knew only too well, a score of men might easily and 
swiftly lose themselves. 

So far he had had no definite plan. The bronc’s sudden dash 
started things, and Curly merely followed on, stirred by the 
excitement and general thrill of the chase, with the vague 
feeling in the back of his mind that if he could only catch sight 
of the outlaws before they reached the security of that laby- 
rinth ahead he would be able to direct subsequent pursuit into 
a definitely narrowed quarter. But now of a sudden it was 
sharply impressed upon the boy that the situation was far 
from being as simple and easy as this. 


S HE began to mount the slow, grad- 
4% ual rise, guiding the roan along the 
cluttered, narrow way, he glanced back 
again and a troubled frown dodged 
swiftly into his smooth forehead. The 
vanguard of that mob from Channing 
was in sight now, to be sure. But instead 
of being in the neighborhood of the fork as 
Curly quite expected, they were barely 
visible—a straggling line of moving dots 
surrounded and partially obscured by a 
trailing dust cloud—far back along the 
Pecos Trail. Evidently he had greatly 
underestimated the roan’s speed, and as.a 
full realization of the situation dawned on 
him, Curly’s eyes narrowed. 

“Thunder!” he muttered. ‘“They’ll 
never in the world catch up in time.”’ 

Instinctively his hand dropped to his 
side, but rose again with a jerk to rest, 
clenched, on the saddle-horn. At the 
beginning of the rodeo he had shed both 
Colt and cartridge-belt!' He had another 
weapon, to be sure, hanging in a con- 
cealed holster beneath his left armpit. 
But this—carried especially that day 
because of the chance of rough characters 
gathering for the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, and their own late return to the 
Circle Bar—was of small caliber and 
contained but a single chamberful of 
shells. 

Unconsciously Curly pulled the roan 
down almost to a walk. No one had ever 
questioned his courage; but to undertake 
single-handed the capture or halting of 
two hardened outlaws was something that 
would have caused more than one full- 
grown man to hesitate. Besides, how did 
he know there were only two? Five had 
taken part in the stage hold-up, and it was unlikely that this 
even more daring robbery would be undertaken by only a part 
of the band. Very likely two of them had been delegated to 
do the actual holding up of the ticket-seller; but it was more 
than probable that the others had been waiting at no great 
distance to cover their retreat. 

Curly shot a swift, appraising glance at the cliffs and jutting 
rocks ahead. Even within his limited range of vision were a 
dozen places from which a man might easily pick off anyone 
approaching along the trail, and farther on other likely spots 
for ambush lay thick as tumbleweeds in autumn. To pursue 
that bunch alone was a task as hazardous as any he could 
think of; yet if he waited here for the others to come up the 
outlaws were almost certain to escape. 

Suddenly a wave of crimson surged up to the very roots 
of the boy’s crisp yellow hair. Vividly he pictured the arrival 
of the others to find him here hanging back like any coward. 
He could see the lifted eyebrows and curling lips and scornful 
grins, only half concealed, of that reckless, daring, hard-bitten 
bunch of cow-men who were his friends. . . . And Jack’s face 
—surprised, troubled, questioning. And Homer’s silent 
embarrassment . . . 

“Blazes!’”’ he rasped, loosening the reins, and touched the 
roan hastily with one spur. “What in thunder was I thinking 
about? Hey, you red devil! Cut out the fancy stunts.” 

It took a moment or two to quiet the dancing, skittish 
gyrations of the roan, who seemed suddenly endowed with a 
fresh spirit of deviltry. When he had subdyed the beast and 
headed him right again, the boy’s lips stretched in a rather 
sheepish grin. 

“Thank the Lord nobody saw me, anyhow,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Take it easy, boy, an’ watch your step. Might as 
well holler that. we’re comin’ as to kick those stones around 
that way.” 

But, for all this surface lightness, Curly was fully aware of 
what he was up against. Drawing his gun from the hidden 
holster, he looked it over carefully and then thrust it into 
the waistband of his trousers.. With careful skill he guided the 
horse along the cluttered trail. Whenever he rounded a bend 
or topped a little rise in the uneven ground he did so cautiously, 
and always his keen, observant glance swept ceaselessly back 
and forth over the cliffs and massive piled rocks on either side. 
(Concluded on page 39) 











es HERE are just two 
things that this 
airplane can do, 
sir, and going fast 
is both of ’em.” 

The crew chief leaned over 
and lovingly tested the tension 
of one of the drift wires of his 
charge. 

The machine looked it. Its 
general appearance was that of 
a projectile. From the aggres- 
sive nose, which housed the 
wonderfully compact and effi- 
cient three hundred horsepower 
motor, and the abbreviated 
wings, more like fins than any- 
thing else, to the tail surfaces, 
the little single seated airplane 
spelled one thing; and that was 
speed. 

Captain Harrow stepped 
around to the rear of the ma- 
chine and critically inspected 
the control wire connections to 
the rudder and elevator. 

“The other fellows in the sky 
will see enough of them,” 
commented the crew chief. 
“That is about all of her 
that they will see, for this 
machine will run away from the 
other models of scouts like they 
were ice wagons.” 

A healthy grin overspread 
the features of the boyish 
captain. To use the expres- 
sion of the mechanic: “‘ There 
were two things that he liked, and speed was both of them.” 
This was to be his first trip in the Thomas-Morse pursuit 
plane, the newest and fastest type of single seater in the Air 
Service, and he looked forward to it with a very lively interest. 
He was still grinning as he climbed into the fuselage. Then he 
smiled the smile of a connoisseuras he inspected the equipment. 
The gas tank was puncture proof and non-leakable. The mar- 
velously efficient radio set was no larger than a cigar box. The 
controls were convenient and there was a goodly array of 
oxygen flasks, for the T. M. could be used above twenty 
thousand feet. He familiarized himself with the controls, then 
called to the mechanic. 

“Let’s go, Sergeant. I want to burn up a bit of the sky 
to-day.” 

“You will do it all right,” replied the mechanic. “OFF!” 

“OFF!” called the pilot. 

“CLEAR!” came the voice of the crew chief as he set the 
propeller on compression. 

The motor started with the first touch of the booster 
magneto. To Captain Harrow’s attentive ear it purred like 
a Swiss watch. 

After a brief period of warming up, he fastened his belt and 
taxied the machine out onto the flying field. 

“Here we go,”’ he said to himself as he opened the throttle. 


HE machine bounded forward like a scared rabbit and was 
in the air almost before the pilot realized 
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There was a tremendous splash 


more care. He did not attempt to climb but shot across the 
flying field about ten feet above the ground. He waited until 
the speed indicator showed one hundred and fifty, then a flirt 
of the wrist and a touch of the rudder made the ship rear like 
a startled horse and climb in‘a steep chandelle. When Harrow 
leveled the plane off he was retracing his steps a thousand feet 
above the field. Then he started stunting and had the time 
of his life. Tiring of loops, immelmanns and barrel rolls, he 
amused himself for a time chasing the other planes in the air, 
hugely enjoying the ease with which the Thomas-Morse slid 
by the SE-5’s, DeHavilands, and Fokkers. Then he decided 
to try another landing. 

An easy spiral for two thousand feet and he glided over the 
hangars. He chanced to glance past the red roofs of the build- 
ings and, in doing so, noticed unusual activity on the ground. 
Several ant-like figures were motioning vigorously to him. 
He changed his mind about landing and circled just above the 
figures. They all held wheels above their heads. Even as the 
pilot watched, an automobile ran out on the field. One of the 
denim clad men on the ground placed his wheel on the left 
side of the car and went through ananimated pantomime. 
Then Harrow understood. 

“Whe-e-w!”’ he thought a third time. “One of my wheels 
is gone!”’ The creak that he had heard in the take-off flashed 
through his mind. It meant a broken axle or defective hub 
pin. Then he speculated busily for some seconds. He knew 
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a severe shaking up at least 
But he was not frightened. 
There was no time for that. 
He was too busy figuring a way 
out of his predicament. 


HEN, too, he was in a 

quandary. Which wheel? 
The signals on the ground could 
mean that either his left wheel 
was gone or that he was to 
attempt a landing on the left 
wheel, holding the right side of 
the landing gear off the ground 
as long as possible. His posi- 
tion in the cockpit was such 
that he could not see the wheels, 
and he could not leave the 
controls on the sensitive plane 
for a long enough period to 
allow himself to climb partly 
out of his seat and peer under 
the lower wing in order to 
definitely ascertain which wheel 
was gone. Altogether, there 
was an excellent chance of 
doing the wrong thing, and of 
getting hurt in the resultant 
crash. 

A thought struck him. 
Water!—if he could land in 
water he would escape with 
only a ducking—and that was 
infinitely more preferable than 
a possible wreck. But where 
was the lake or river? The flat 
Illinois country in the vicinity 
of Ranston contained neither. 
Harrow puzzled for a bare second. Then he banked the 
plane and headed for the largest body of water that he knew 
—the Wabash River, fifty miles east. 

In ten minutes he picked up Danville, a gray shape on his 
right. Ten more, and he saw the river. Near Covington it 
widened and, wonder of wonders, there was a rowboat on its 
surface. 

“Might as well take this bath and have it over with,” 
Harrow told himself. ‘But b-r-r-h! That water looks cold.” 

The glide to the surface was only too short. Soon he was 
skimming along between the banks, three feet above the 
muddy water. He unfastened his safety belt and held himself 
in a partially upright position, holding the plane in the air as 
long as was possible. Then it settled. 

The next few seconds were a blur to Harrow. There was 
a tremendous splash—and he went on a little flight all of his 
own. The nose of the plane dug into the water the instant 
that the axle touched and the tail whipped up, catapulting 
him through the air. To Harrow it seemed that he traveled 
miles and miles, but the distance was barely fifty feet— 
and he struck flat. Then he was going down and, as he 
later said: “Stinging like fury all over.’’ Eventually his feet 
touched bottom and he was able to make his way to the 
surface, arriving gasping and struggling. He saw the shore— 
so far away that it seemed impossible to reach—and struck 
out. Swimming in a bathing suit in the summer-time and 

swimming in full flying equipment on a late 





it. More than that, it was going like the wind. = 


autumn day when the water is icy cold, are 





““Whe-ew,” reflected the young fellow. 
“This plane is so sensitive that all I have to 
do is wish, and the thing is done.”’ It was so. 
A slight twitch of the fingers on the rubber 
grip of the control stick was sufficient to bank 
the machine steeply at the end of the field and 
he was racing around its borders. Just before 
he throttled the motor to attempt a practice 
landing, he glanced at the speed indicator. 

““Whe-e-e-w!” he breathed again, for the 
needle was trembling over the figures 155. 

“‘She lands between sixty and seventy miles 


an hour,” he reminded himself, as the machine monweal. And let us in that faith maintain 
shot down at the Seid. * Twenty miles faster Then couriers, riding far, pro- VVhat once they wrought, nor 
than the ordinary plane.” Then it was time F ‘ : 

to level off. A solid jar as the plane struck the claimed deem it vain. 

ground—a bounce—and it was over. Harrow The news; and sudden bonfires 

did not wait for the machine to stop rolling, flamed ; —Agricola Strong 


but gave it the gun and was off again. Just 
before the plane took the air, it swerved 


When long ago the State House bell 
Spoke out across the square, to tell 
Its tidings that beneath the sun 
Another nation was begun, 

Shouts answered to the joyous peal 
That published Freedom’s com- 
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grew, 





And from each village belfry 


different, very different. Harrow found that 
out. Before he had traveled thirty feet he was 
out of breath. He kept on stubbornly, 
though black spots danced before his eyes. 
His strength failed. A final desperate effort 
to reach the still remote shore and he gave 
himself up. His feet sank—and struck a sand 


The clear faith of determined folk. bar. He stood wearily up, to find that he had 
Let us this day that faith renew 
From which their high adventure 


been swimming in three feet of water for 
some distance. 

Out on the river he saw a boat industri- 
ously traveling in circles. To his somewhat 
hazy gaze it seemed aimlessly spinning. As 
his vision cleared he saw that the craft con- 
tained two excited fishermen. One had broken 
an oar in his efforts to reach the feebly 
swimming aviator and the other had failed 
to notice it. Harrow succeeded in shouting to 
them and they ceased their efforts long enough 
to remove the good oar from the rowlock and 
paddle the boat, canoe fashion, over to him. 





slightly. He pushed the rudder to straighten 
it out, but momentarily forgot the extreme 
sensitiveness of the ship. The result was that it turned 
sharply to the right and bounced into the air. There was 
a metallic creak, just audible above the roar of the motor. 
The pilot made a mental note not to repeat his error in the 
future, and straightened the plane out again, this time with 


that he was in a tight place. With one wheel gone, landing 
a machine with a minimum speed of sixty-five miles an hour 
was a ticklish proposition. It meant that when the stump of 
the axle struck the ground, the machine would turn over on its 
back, almost with the speed of light, and that he was in for 





A few minutes later, he was on shore. 
Here he met a surprise in the form of Lieutenants McDonald 
and Carr, who greeted him enthusiastically. 
“We followed you in a DeH.,” explained Carr when con- 
gratulations on Harrow’s escape were over. “But you ran 
(Concluded on page 37 
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T MAY interest divers to know that the pilot of an air- 
plane keeps the nose of his ship on the horizon while 
flying it. The nose of a Curtiss training plane is the 
radiator cap. As the pilot takes off he must keep it 

right on the horizon. If below he is pointing at the ground 
and if above he may find himself in a stall should the ship not 
be able to climb the grade. A crash may follow in either case. 

Diving and aviation are kindred sports. 

It is fine to be able to see the sky and horizon while diving. 
The sky and horizon mean something to the diver. As he 
stands on a diving tower about thirty or forty feet or even 
ten feet high, it is well to keep in mind the sky at a point di- 
rectly in front at an angle of forty-five degrees and the horizon. 
When the dive is started the body shoots up at the forty-five 
degree angle, so the face should point that way. One should 
look where one goes. When shoot- 





By James J.O’Rourke 


It is an easy matter for an organization in any community 
to rig up a place to swim with a good springboard for diving. 
Outdoor places abound. The world is over three-quarters 
water—oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, ponds, etc. It is a beautiful 
sport, very necessary for everybody, rich and poor. It is 
beautifully economical. Water is one of the world’s luxuries. 
Everybody should swim and the way to enter the water is 
head first. Fancy diving is the highest refinement of water 
sports. 

Do things in your own natural way. Figure things out. 
Unless the example set is perfect, imitation can be harmful. 


water progress, so when-indulging you may have to sacrifice 
something. Watch it closely. 

In this whole article there is only one idea I wish to bring 
out about swimming and that is practically a diving idea. 
The diving body cuts the water vertically with no resistance, 
so with the diving form the swimming body will glide through 


horizontally with least resistance. Develop your stroke with 
this in mind. 

The camera catches a lot of faults that might escape the 
eye in actual performance so we may criticize them. So 
let us criticize each dive here illustrated. 

(1) SWAN DIVE: The head should be back and looking 
at the horizon instead of at the water. Fingers at the right 
of picture are bad. Feet might be arched more. The swan 
should drop in close to the board. A foot or two would not 

be too close. In this dive the 





hands upon entering will be to- 





ing up look up. From the top 
of the altitude you pivot and start 
to drop. It is then you keep 
your face pointed in the direction 
of the horizon until close to the 
water. 

Sometimes a diver will stand 
on a high place and look down at 
the water. That is not correct. 
The diver is an airman. He may 
stand and look across at the other 
side of a lake, river or pool, but 
he is still pointing his nose down- 
ward. The horizon is beyond and 
higher up. Never start a dive 
lower than the horizon. Shoot up 
into the air at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, hold your form; pivot 
and drop. 

Try to sail through your diving 
career without a crash. A crash 
may or may not hurt, but it is 
best to be correct and accurate. 
A diver must be fearless but not 
stupid enough to hurt. himself. 
That applies to aviation, too. 
Figure things out and have the 
nerve to do them. Have reason 
to believe you can accomplish the 
thing you aim at and do it. 

Before attempting to dive, I ad- 
vise the student to get an-accu- 
rate idea of form with the use of 
a horizontal limb of a tree or any- ; “_- 








gether with eyes looking at finger 
tips. See that your hands cut the 
water on every dive. It makes 
the position of the head correct 
and holds the arch in the back. 

(2) BACK DIVE: If this dive 
had been snapped sooner it might - 
have shown more height. Perhaps 
it should have had better height. 
A good back dive needs a lot of 
altitude. On a back dive avoid 
going out instead of up. The 
hands are brought together at 
the entry with eyes on finger tips. 

(3) FRONT ONE AND ONF- 
HALF SOMERSAULT: This dive 
should have had more height and 
a closer tuck. Ina close tuck the 
hands should cut at the ankles 
or even at the toes and the head 
should be near the knees. At 
the proper instant you should 
snap out into form and cut the 
water. Hands together and eyes 
on hands. 

(4) BACK DOUBLE SOM- 
ERSAULT: The foot should be 
arched and toes pointed. This is 
a foot first affair. The form at 
entry is the diving form inverted. 

(5) PLAIN DIVE: Everything 
correct but hands. They should 
be together or in swan. Note 











thing to hang upon. A simple 
dive with form is better than a dif- 
ficult one without. Get the form habit and hold it. Hang 
limply and stretched out on bar with hands touching and face 
looking at backs of hands. Feet and legs should be together 
with toes pointed as in gymnast’s form. The body should 
be naturally arched. There should be no bends from hands 
to toe tips. 

That is the inverted form the body should ve in upon enter- 
ing the water on all dives. Horizontal bar work with its 
swings in correct form will help. Of course, one should never 
stiffen up or become over-muscular for diving, but good gym- 
nasts should not be stiff, either. Their work should be done 
in easy, correct, limpid form. 


EFORE one enters the water, work may be done jumping 
from a springboard to a sandpit or to mats. Spring as 
high as possible into the air, making your head, shoulders and 
arms pull you away up. When going up look up and not at 
the ground. Altitude is one of the great secrets of good diving. 
Coaches are constantly calling for more height. Get lots of 
height on every dive. Form the habit of going into the air 
instead of at the water. It is good to practice springing up 
catching ankles asin tuck and straightening out to land on feet. 
It prepares the way for somersaults and gives body control, one 
of the great factors of diving. These things may be tried with- 
out a springboard by relying upon one’s own natural spring. 
The dead man’s float in the water with eyes on backs of 
hands is diving form, too. Try it. Stretch toes and hands 
away out. 

Do not rush your learning. Give yourself plenty of time to 
learn correctly. When working quit before you are tired. 
Do not overdo. Divers are seldom made overnight. Sup- 
pose an expert told you that if you worked every day or every 
other day for five years you would make a good diver. It 
might discourage you but it should not. The diver’s day 
should not be more than one half-hour. Think of the fun 
learning, and of five years of it. A man owning millions 
can not enjoy a daily half-hour of water fun more than you. 
Jt is something money can not buy and one half-hour of 
enjoyment per day is worth loads to you, no matter what part 
of the world you are in. 
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THE TUCK SHOULD PRACTICALLY 
FILL A HALF OF A CIRCLE 


DIVER SHOOTS UP 
AT 45° ANGLE 











It is best not to imitate too much but a lot can be learned by 
watching others. 

The diver should swim and swim in form. Distances up 
to five hundred yards are best. Speed comes with form and 
never without it. The whole right side should be used pre- 
cisely the same as the whole left side—head, legs, arms and 
body. That is correct swimming. It should be neither 
right-handed nor left-handed. Swimming makes the diver 
a water and air man rather than just an acrobat. A good 
acrobat can, however, become a good diver if he swims and 
gets to.be a water man. Acrobats have the habit of landing 
feet first and with feet apart. They have some things to over- 
come to attain the diver’s form. It may be difficult but it is 
a lot of fun for them. The swimming will strengthen the 
beginner, limber him up and prepare him to dive. 


baer men seem to be brilliant performers in many other 
branches of sport. It is perhaps because of their power 
and speed and ability to use all of their body as one unit. 
A diving body is neither arms nor legs. It is just one per- 
fectly coordinated mass. Other sports, especially the 
unrhythmical and violent and one-sided kind, can hurt your 








position of head. It is correct. 
‘If the hands were together the 
head would be pointing at finger tips. 

(6) PLAIN DIVE: Hands should be together or in swan. 
Now for a few words of instruction about other dives. 

FRONT. JACK-KNIFE: The jack is a slow easy dive but 
must have lots of life and spring upwards. At top of spring 
fingers should touch toes with no bends in knees and with feet 
arched and toes pointed. It should be held an instant and 
then the diver should snap out into form and enter as in other 
dives. The entry should be within six feet from the end of 
the board. 

BACK JACK-KNIFE: Take attention stance on toes on 
tip of the board. The hands may be at sides, outstretched or 
in front on level with eyes. Lots of height is necessary for 
a good back jack. Spring way up and enough out to miss the 
board. Fingers should touch toes, jack held an instant and 
then snap into form as in front jack. There is also a six-foot 
limit for the entry of the back jack. In fact, every good 
dive should be executed within six feet from the end of the 
board. 

SOMERSAULT DIVES: There are the tuck, jack-knife 
and layout forms for somersault dives. The most important 
to work on is the tuck. The others come naturally after- 
wards. In a good tuck the body should be spun around in 
ball shape by the hands cutting way down near the ankles or 
toes and with the head near the knees. The head should 
help to spin the body, too, by ducking forward. 

FRONT ONE AND ONE-HALF: In learning a front one 
and one-half from a low board you should get all possible 
height from board, tuck up, spin and hold tuck. Whip it 
around fast. If you go around too far you roll into the water 
or do a double and if not far enough a proper tuck will protect 
your face. Gradually you time it and get so you can shoot 
way up from the board, tuck close, make a quick turn, open 
out into form and cut the water like a knife. 

BACK ONE AND ONE-HALF: This dive is hard to learn. 
You should be able to get well around on a back somersault 
from pool level before even attempting it from a ten-foot board. 
Even then you may be surprised that upon tucking up and 
spinning around backwards from the ten-foot board you land 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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ELLOW twilight of late June fell over the camp, 

and “Red” Jackson, true to his instincts, col- 

lected a quantity of pitchy knots from a dead 

and down yellow-pine. In spite of the upset con- 
dition of things, the campfire must not be omitted. It was 
one of the perquisites of an appointment in the U. S. G. S. 
Only three weeks ago, he came on his first trip west, all the 
way from Washington, for five months of field work. To 
sketch in the various geological outcroppings in the vicinity 
of Cragg Mountain was a most useful as well as an interesting 
undertaking. But something was wrong in camp. Severn 
had returned late, and said nothing, except a few muttered 
explanations to “ Pop.” 

Touching a match to the pile of pine knots, Red seated him- 
self on a windfall close to the flames, and idly picked the 
strings of his banjo. Quite as he expected, the other two 
came silently from the cook tent and joined him; Pop with 
the forced modesty of a thorough mountaineer; Severn with 
the mellow condescension of one who knows more about 
rocks than any other man in the State—and then some. 

A coyote, watching them from some distant open ridge, 
announced his hostile sentiments in a series of barks and shrill 
howls. - There was silence, and the crackling of dry sticks. 
Pop filled his pipe. At length he spoke. “Of course, the most 
sensible thing we could do would -be to move on up the creek 
You aim to work that country too, don’t you?” 
“Maybe that’s got to be done 
sometime. It’s all 
got to be done. But 
what we came out 
for was to work this 


five miles. 
Severn made a gesture. 
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Cragg Mountain 
Quadrangle; right 
here.” Dejectedly 


he tossed a dry twig 
into the flames and 
val watched it burn. “I 

spose that’s what 

we'll have to do 
though; move camp .up the 
creek five miles, and maybe 
sneak down here and get some 
of it.” 

“What happened?” Red 
muttered with repressed 
eagerness. 

Severn’s answer was cold 
and unemotional. ‘Got shot 
at, and warned out of the 
country.” 

“Shot at! Where?” 

“You know that cabin we 
saw over by the river last 
Saturday? Well, there’s a man 

staying there now, 
and he’s a bad actor. 
He says for us to 
move on.” 


“Gang of boot- 
leggers,’’ Pop ex- 
plained. “They 


don’t allow nobody 

in here, prowlin’ 

around. If I was 

the sheriff, there’d ke 
some cases tried.” 

“It makes me 

mad!” Severn 

stared frown- 

ingly at the 

flames. “ Just 

two things 

ought to be 
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done, even if we do get shot for it. One is to take a look 
at the top of Cragg.” 

“‘What’s the other?”’ Red probed. 

“The other won’t get done at all. I’d like to get over to 
that cabin again, though, and follow up along the flat about a 
quarter of a mile. Then you come to the rapids, and the 
canyon narrows down, but you can walk on the east side for 
about a quarter of a mile farther. Then you come to a long 
stretch of swift water. What I was planning to do was to cut 
a tree right there, and get across to a low shelf on the other 
side. There ought to be a showing of fossils in there. If we 
could only get that settled we’d have the key to the whole 
thing. But——” 

“‘ Are you going up to Cragg to-morrow?” 

“No. We're going to move camp,” Pop announced. 


EVERN frowned. “I don’t know, but—maybe Red could 

help you move camp to-morrow, while I take a trip up 
to the top of Cragg. I can find your trail all right, and follow 
along till I locate you. I may be late, but don’t worry. I'll 
come in all right.” 

Again there was silence, and Red picked lightly at his 
banjo. He was thinking slowly, but in a definite direction. 
He stopped in the middle of a measure. “How would it do to 
move camp day after to-morrow? That would leave me free 
to go over to the canyon and look for those fossils.”’ 

Severn shook his head thoughtfully. “If you did that, we 
wouldn’t move camp the next day. We'd be making a trip 
over to the canyon to find your remains.” 

Again Red touched the strings listlessly, going on from 
where he left off, in the middle of a measure. He meant to 
argue the point, but it must be done slowly. “If that hap- 
pened, one certain boot-legger would get a rope tied around 
his neck, wouldn’t he?” 

“That wouldn't help you any.” Severn rose nervously, 
and walked up and down in front of the fire. ‘“‘ Better go over 
myself, I guess.” 

“No,” Red objected, “that wouldn’t work, because I don’t 
know what’s to be done up on Cragg. I do know how to 
look for those fossils.” 

Severn frowned down at him. 
that part of it’s settled.” 

At sunrise the next morning, Severn took his leave, stating 
again that he would not return here, but find his way from the 
top of Cragg Mountain directly to the new camp, five miles 
up the creek. 

A half hour later, Pop took two halters and a long rope, and 
set out up the valley in search of the three horses. 

“Shall I pull down the tent, and get things packed up a 
little?”’ Red shouted after him. 

Pop turned and shook his head. “Better wait. If I don’t 
find the cayuses in a couple of hours, we’ll have to stay here 
till to-morrow.” 

An hour dragged by; two more hours. It was ten o'clock. 
Then Pop came down the trail leading three horses, tied them, 
and entered the cook tent. “All off till to-morrow,” he de- 
clared. ‘I'll take a ride up the valley and leave a note some- 
where along the trail for Severn.” 

With one quick impulse, Red made his plans for the day. 
“Going to use your pistol?” 

“No. Want to take it?” 

“Might see a coyote or something,” Red stalled. 


“Well, you don’t go. So 


EFT alone in camp, he found his geologist’s hammer, a 
sample sack, and an axe. Then he buckled around his 
waist a belt of cartridges from which dangled a formidable pistol. 
It was two miles to the top of a high, brushy east slope. 
The sun was warm and before night it was likely to become 
warmer. At the top of the ridge was a small snowdrift 
already beginning to grow soft. He climbed across it without 
breaking through, and picked his way down the steep west 
slope, through thick, straight, limbless lodgepoles. He could 
already hear the roar of the rapids. 

The timber came to an abrupt end, and he stepped out into 
an open, sage-covered flat. Beyond it was the river. Red 
made his way hastily up the rapids. The valley narrowed 
into a box canyon. Across the foaming torrent was a 
steep wall of rocks, with here and there a sprawling 
cedar clutching them. Above the rapids a long streteh 
of swift, deep water spread out before him. Here was 


the spot. 
Red threw down his axe and 
~~ rested. Directly across from him, at 


the base of the cliffs, a wide shelf of 

rock skirted the bank for a hundred 

_ yards, beginning at the brink of the 
“Se rapids. At all points, this shelf stood 





If he could 


high and dry about two feet above water level. 
get across to this shelving rock and investigate the formation 
at the base of those cliffs, the day’s work would be accom- 


plished. Where was a good tree for a footlog? 

It was clear that at this point, none of the trees were tall 
enough to reach across. Further down, just at the brink of 
the rapids, the stream was much narrower, and a tall limbless 
yellow-pine leaned over it as if designed by nature for the 
purpose. 

Red picked up his axe and looked at his watch. It was 
after eleven. Upon close inspection, the tree looked more 
formidable than from a distance. It was a good two feet in 
diameter. To cut it would require an hour or perhaps more. 
And the day was already warm. 

He peeled off his coat, then unbuckled the clumsy cartridge 
belt, with the pistol dangling from it, and laid it carefully 
in a cluster of tall weeds. He charged his mind with the fact? 
that he had done so. Perhaps it might be necessary to rush 
to that cluster of weeds on short notice. 

At the first stroke of the axe he thought of something’ 
important. Perhaps the sound of chopping would attract 
attention! Then he decided that the roar of the rapids 
would destroy the sounds. 

It was nearly noon before the big undercut began to narrow. 
Then he chopped left-handed on the other side. Crack! The 
top hurled itself against'the 
cliffs, broke, and lodged P 
safely on the low shelf. 
A perfect bridge stood 
clear above the current. 







XCITEDLY, Red 

seized his geologist’s 
hammerand 
sample sack 
and walked 
cautiously 
out. Below 
him the rapids twisted 
and splashed and roared. 
Half-way across, the 
thought of something else 
important made him stop 
The crash of that tree 
would be heard for a half 
mile! He must work 
rapidly, and get away 
from the place as soon as 
possible. 

Reaching the firm rock, 
he felt safer. The shelf 
was fully ten feet wide 
and two feet above the 
water level. He followed 
it up for a hundred 
yards, to a point where > 
it became too narrow for Again the pistol flashed 
safety. But as far up the : 
stream as he could see the shelf continued; a very narrow 
groove in the cliffs, always the same two feet above water 
level. 

For the time, he forgot everything else, busy with his 
hammer. Severn had guessed correctly. There were fossils 
here; plenty of them. Several looked interesting, but could 
not be secured easily. If he could get one—a good one—it 
would be enough. Finally he found it; a shellfish of some 
sort, buried in the soft limestone. In a few minutes he 
would have it; then down the shelf in a hurry, across the 
log, and back to camp! 

Something struck the rock just above his head, scattering 
fragments against his face. An instant later there came a 


report. He dropped his hammer and looked across the river. 
Whiz! Bing! Another bullet struck along the shelf, close 


under his feet. A huge, black-bearded man, with a tattered 
felt hat, pistol in hand, was standing across the river some 
hundred yards away. ‘Get out o’ here!” 

Red threw up his hands. He was unarmed and helpless. 
“All right!” he shouted. “T’ll get out if you'll give me a 
chance!” 

Again the pistol flashed, this time striking the rocks very 
close to his shoulder. ‘“ You ain’t goin’ to get no chance! I 
warned you fellows yesterday to get out o’ this here country 
and stay out. I meant it!” 

With hands still raised, Red looked about for a place of 
safety. There was only the bare rock wall. ‘Hold off, and 
I'll get out,” he shouted. 

“No, you won’t neither, get out! You'll stay right where 
you be, and stay there a long time!” 

The black-bearded, frowning fellow had apparently been 
too much excited to shoot well. Now he.was steadying him- 
self. He was holding the pistol in both hands, and resting 
the long barrel against a tree. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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H E 
quietly 
gliding 
canoe 

which eagerly 
snoopsaround the 
bend of a winding 
stream bears 





much the same 
relation to a 
water trail that 
your two good 
fect do to a land 
trail. You know 
how you hate to 
turn back at the 
end of a_ two 
hours’ paddle or 
walk. So far as 
hiking is con- 
cerned, you some- 
times shoulder a 
pack and let the 
trail have its own 
way. Why not 
do the same with 
the water trail? 
Pack your canoe 
and keep on 
going. 

Ours is a well- 
watered country. You are not forced to travel to the wilder- 
ness of Maine or Canada to know the thrill of exploring the 
Far Places. There is usually available close to your own 
home either a winding stream or pleasant string of lakes. 
And it is almost invariably true that you will find a lot of 
Big Woods stuff along almost any winding stream, no matter 
how close it may be to the city. Camping with a canoe is the 
way thoroughly to live the water trail. 

Three requisites of canoe camping we will take for granted. 
These are that you have at your disposal a canoe, know how 
to handle it properly, and know how to swim. Next comes the 
business of outfitting the canoe for its trip. Someone has 
said that half the comfort in a prolonged canoe trip is in a 
good outfit and the other half is in knowing how to pack and 
use it. Certainly, a great amount of importance is attached 
to preliminary planning and the assembling of equipment. 

Our aim in any sort of camping is to get along with a reason- 
able degree of comfort. You know how it is with a hiking 
camping trip; if you lug a heavy, bulky pack you do not have 
half so good a time as the fellow who carries a light pack. In 
a permanent camp, on the other hand, with no back packing 
with which to be burdened, the reverse is largely true. Canoe 
camping is something of both of these extremes. It is a be- 
twixt and between sort of camping. Yet, for the most part, 
the equipment rules for canoe camping do not deviate very 
far from those of hiking. 

Much depends upon the nature of the cruise. No two canoe 
camping trips are exactly the same. There are some in which 
you must practise greater economy of weight than with others. 
The best example of the kind of trip in which you must keep 
the equipment weight as light and as compact as possible is 
the one which includes numerous portages. To portage a 
canoe and a heavy pack across a mile carry is no child’s play. 
It is mighty hard work. Other circumstances which make a 
light pack advisable are upstream paddling, shallow water 
navigation and paddling in narrow streams dotted with fallen 
trees over which the canoe must be hauled. 





N THE other hand, during a deep-water downstream 
trip which is devoid of portages, the canoe becomes a 
willing pack-horse and so long as its carrying capacity is not 
crowded you can go fairly heavy. In average canoe camping, 
however, such a con- dition is hardly the rule. 
Before starting upon a canoe camping cruise you 
should obtain all the detailed information you can 
get concerning the route you plan to follow. 
Information of this sort serves as a workable 
basis for the amount of equipment necessary 
and gives you valuable clues concerning unsafe 
stretches of water. 
Again, there are many 
streams which at cer- 
tain times of the year 
are perfectly naviga- 
ble while at other 
times these are wholly 
unnavigable. 
In addition to infor- 
mation of this kind, 
* get all the maps which 
have any bearing upon 
your trip. A good 
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map will tell you a great deal. “A number of the railroad com- 
panies publish maps of some of the famous canoe cruises such 
as Maine trips, the Fulton Chain trip in the Adirondacks, and 
two or three popular cruises in the Middle West. These, 
however, are comparatively few. Perhaps the most generally 
useful guides are the Government topographical maps. 

These topographical maps (which you no doubt have used 
while hiking) are drawn upon such a relatively large scale 
that great detail is shown. This means, however, that in 
order to learn the full story of a trip of any length you will 
need several of these maps. I have found it an advantage 
when cruising in a canoe to cut these maps into the form of 
strips, saving only the route of the trip. The strips which 
depict your route are then pasted end to end so that you have 
one very long and narrow map giving exactly the information 
you wish and no more. Useless paper and a certain amount 
of confusion is thereby eliminated. 


OE reason for the value of a map in outfitting for a trip 
is that it shows you the location of settlements and hence 
you know just when and where food supplies can be replen- 
ished. To start upon a two or three weeks’ trip having the 
canoe loaded to the gunwales with food is poor economy of 
effort in case there are plenty of places along the route where 
food may be purchased. It is the height of folly to load up 
with a lot of canned stuff if fresh food is to be readily available. 
The Canadian woodsman starting upon a cruise into the wilder- 
ness doesn’t burden himself with a heavy food pack for the fun 
of lugging it; he does so because there are no stores where he 
is going.. He’d be mighty grateful for the presence of a few. 

Find out beforehand, if you can, the location of good springs 
along the route you are to follow. Maybe you can get a map 
which shows these. Occasionally this is possible. Or, per- 
haps a friend who has previously taken the trip can tell you 
of various points where pure drinking water is to be found. 
You will probably wish to make camp at some of these points. 
Far back in the wilderness, to be sure, this matter of pure 
drinking water automatically takes care of itself; most wilder- 
ness waters are relatively pure. Canoeing streams, however, 
which meander through the haunts of man are a wholly 
different proposition. 

In average canoe camping, the availability of pure 
drinking water is a bigger problem than in probably any 
other type of camping. There is water all around you, yet 
almost invariably this is polluted. At the same time, you 
are during a great part of the time quite some distance re- 
moved from much fine water which, if you were hiking instead of 
canoeing, would be right at hand. This scarcity of good water 
along some canoeing streams sometimes leads a camper into 
taking a chance with water of questionable purity. It is a 
dangerous chance. When in doubt as to the purity of water 
which you are to drink, boil it for at least twenty minutes. 
This is the sure way of making it harmless. A fair sized can- 
teen should, as a rule, be included in canoe camping equip- 
ment; when you find pure water, make the most of it. 

Overhead shelter of some sort ig,almost invariably advis- 
able during a canoe camping trip. Although when hiking 
one can get along fairly comfortably without a tent, you really 
do need a tent for ordinary comfort on a canoe trip. And 
unless you have pretty positive proof to the contrary, you 
most emphatically do need plenty of mosquito netting to 
drape around the openings of the tent. For, do not forget 
that a large proportion of canoeing waters are exactly the 
places where mosquitoes come from. The pests let you alone 
fairly well during the daytime. But at night—zzzzz. Yet, 
when properly protected with netting, I have many times 
slept on New Jersey meadow lands with a whining concert 
going on at full blast outside of the tent and not a single 
insect able to get inside. 

The best size and type of tent for canoe camping is a matter 
which is partly personal choice and partly concerned with the 
requirements of the trip. If you happen to own a small hiking 
tent of the general “pup tent” type and plan to take a c.inoe 
cruise of only two or three days’ duration, you may find the 
quarters rather crowded for two men, but at the same time 
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you will probably [ijgarae se sae | 
be sufficiently | re ae , 
comfortable. 
Such a_ tent 
would hardly do, 
however, for a 
trip extending 
over many days 
or weeks. Two 
men can live to- 
getherin cramped 
quarters for a 
time without 
minding it a bit, 
but as the days 
go on the thing 
is likely to get on 
their nerves. In 
addition to this, 
you may be held _ | 
up for a time by 
rain; in which 
case, you want 
a tent which is 
capable of shel- 
tering food and 
other camp 
equipment in ad- 
dition to your- 
selves. 

In ordinary 
canoe traveling, your stops are brief; you make camp late in 
the afternoon and break camp early next morning. These 
are requirements which should be borne in mind when you 
select a tent. And it is because of these that the most com- 
fortable of all tents, the wall tent, is, as a rule, outlawed; 
too much time and trouble are required in pitching the wall 
tent for so brief a stay. In exceptional cases, however, such 
as campers who remain for several days on one site, the wall 
tent may prove an excellent type of shelter. 











GOOD canoe camping tent is one which can be set up 

in a hurry, which is high enough to permit you to stand 
up straight (at least near the front) and which has floor space 
sufficiently ample to accommodate duffle in addition to your- 
selves when there is need for this. It is advisable that the 
material instead of being ordinary canvas be a light-weight 
waterproofed material sometimes known as “balloon silk’’ 
and similar names. This weighs only a fraction as much as 
canvas and is much less bulky. A canvas tent becomes wet. 
soggy and heavy from rain. This is no particular disad- 
vantage in a permanent camp, but in a movable camp a wet 
tent is not a pleasant article to pack and carry. 

Several familiar types of tents are quite suitabie for canoe 
camping. The “A” or wedge tent (which is really a wall 
tent devoid of walls) is an easily pitched comfortable shelter. 
A number of different types of pyramidal and semi-pyramidal 
tents are equally suitable. The “miner” tent is one of the 
most comfortable of these. The “marquee” is another. 
With the latter two, the use of jointed poles is advisable. 

That a canoe camping trip may slip along smoothly without 
friction or real trouble, you must plan by method and live by 
method. All camping equipment in addition to its ordinary 
usefulness should fit snugly and comfortably into ‘a methodi- 
cal packing arrangement. Although there may be a fairly 
large number of individual pieces of equipment, there should 
be very few bundles. This rule is especially applicable to 
cooking utensils. These should be selected from the view- 
point of folding and nesting capacity. Most utensils having 
permanently placed side handles should be eliminated: A 
side handle, unless it folds, is invariably a nuisance in packing 
arrangements. The frying pan with a folding handle is the 
sort of thing that fits in most agreeably. 

Ordinary kitchen utensils are not as a rule favored with 
especially effective nesting or folding-capacities. The rim of 
a certain pot or pan is likely to be bordered by protruding 
arms, lips or ears which sturdily object to the nesting of a 
utensil which is a trifle smaller. Compact nesting cook kits 
of various kinds sold by camping outfitters are better. Three 
or four tin buckets of varying sizes which nest one within the 
other may serve as an 
inexpensive substitute 
for the regular kits. 
You can carry with 
comfort a, greater num- 
ber of utensils than 
would be possible dur- 
ing a hiking trip; still, 
the general rules of 
compactness hold equal- 
ly valid. Two addi- 
tional items of cooking 

(Concluded on page 48) 














CHAPTER VII 
THE BRIDGE THAT MOVED 


OM finished his sup- 
per in Jackson City 
in quick time and 
when he was ready 
to go, the boys were ready to 
go with him, at least a score of 
them, and the company set off. 

“Tf you say so,” said 
Brushy, “we'll take you into 
Polkville. It’s twenty-five 
miles and that’s where the 
other fellow that slipped 
through ahead of you planned 
to stop to-night. He told me he 
was figuring you'd stop in Jack- 
son City and he’d have a nice 
lead on you in the morning.” 

“That’s where figures lie. 
In the morning I'll be in Oak- 
ville,” said Tom. “Let’s go. 
Polkville sounds good to me. 
How’s the road?” 

“* All macadam but a piece un- 
der construction, about a mile. 
We'll have to walk a good deal 
of that, but that won’t matter.” 

“It’s going to keep you fel- 
lows out pretty late,” Tom 
objected. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” several put in. “If we can 
help you to trim that other fellow, we're out to do it. One 
of the boys saw him taking a ride in an automobile back on 
that dirt road you came over yesterday afternoon. They 
got stuck in a hole in the road and Ned was coming right 
along behind with his father in another car. Before they 
came up to them they saw this other rider make a sneak for 
the bushes and while they were helping get that car out of the 
hole, Ned took a look under the covering they had over a 
bicycle in the back seat and it was the Airline 600-mile run 
wheel all right. We're all for you, and we'll help you any 
way we can.” 

The stranger who was loafing about Jackson City with an 
Airline bicycle, Tricky Johnson, to be exact, heard much of the 
boys’ talk, and as soon as he knew the boys were starting for 
Polkville, he went off to put in a telephone call for Nick at 
that place. 

Tom and his escort rode at a fast pace with various riders 
alternating in pacing, and when it grew dark they lit their 
lamps and with three abreast in front they illuminated the 
road. Tom felt no effects from his fall and his day’s run 
had not tired him excessively, but he did not forget that 
he still had a long, hard ride far into the night to bring him 
into Oakville by 2 A. M. 

At last they came to the mile of road under construction 
and found it necessary to walk except for a short stretch here 
and there. 

In places there were new concrete culverts over little creeks 
and one of these was not quite completed and to cross the 
creek they must walk a plank and carry their bicycles. 
With the light of a bicycle lamp this was not a difficult matter. 
The plank was wide and not very long and each end rested 
on a part of the walls of the culvert. 

Half a dozen of the boys led the way and then Tom stepped 
on the plank. He was not quite half way across it when he 
felt it move, and the first movement was followed by a second 
quick jerk of the bridge which moved out from under him and 
Tom and his bicycle plunged down into the boggy stream, 
more mud and grass than water, but deep enough to wet him 
completely. 





E DISAPPEARED from the rays of the bicycle lamp 

carried by the man next behind him yelling as he fell. 
In an instant a dozen lamps were focussed on the place where 
Tom and his wheel were tangled in the morass. He could 
not get his head and shoulders out of the water. His feet 
were through the bicycle frame and if it had not been for quick 
action on the part of the first rider behind him, he might have 
drowned before their eyes. As it was, this next man, with 
immediate presence of mind, jumped at once and raised Tom’s 
head out of the water, giving him a chance to breathe again. 

No one thought of any crooked work in connection with the 
accident until Tom was able to speak and said, “Look under 
the end of that culvert. Somebody jerked that plank out 
from under me.” 

\ dozen lamps flashed into the darkness of the opening 
under that part of the culvert which was completed, but 
nothing was to be seen. One of the boys did jump down and 
examine the plank and found attached to it a rope long enough 
to have been pulled by a man on the other side of the culvert. 





“Now will you let me alone and keep your mouth shut about this?” 


““Whoever it was has beat it,”’ said the boy, inspecting the 
plank and exhibiting the rope. 

“He’s got away all right,” said Tom. ‘Who do you sup- 
pose would do a trick like that? Well, let’s go on. I can’t 
win this race standing here in the dark and as long as I keep 
going I’Jl be warm enough, even if I am soaked with mud and 
water.” 

“We'll go right to the Polkville Y. M.,’’ said one of the boys, 
“and you can get a bath and a rub down before going on. 
It'll pay you to stop for that.” 

After wiping and lubricating Tom’s bicycle chain and re- 
moving the worst of the mud, they plodded on and soon 
reached the end of the bad road and were off over the mac- 
adam, Tom none the worse, except in looks, for his fall into 
the soft ooze of the creek. 

No other untoward event occurred and in another hour 
they rode into Polkville and up to the Y. M. C. A. building 
where a couple of newspaper reporters were watching for them. 

They scented news in Tom’s appearance, but Tom had 
already cautioned his escort to say nothing about the rope, 
and he merely explained that he had fallen into the water 
while crossing a temporary footbridge on the new road. 

“What made you wait so long at Franklin Springs?”’ one 
of the newspaper men wanted to know. “I ’phoned over 
there to see what had become of you. Flynn went through 
here just after dark.” 

Tom hesitated. He had not expected to meet with any 
questions of this sort. The hesitation, however, was only 
momentary, and he replied, ‘Why, I waited for instructions 
and was delayed.” 

“You were pretty late getting in there too, weren’t you?” 
persisted the correspondent. ‘“‘Somebody said you got a 
fall back farther on the road and hurt your head. Is that 
so?” 

Tom had worn a bandage on his head the rest of the day 
after his tumble on the road. 

“Well, I did take a little tumble back there a ways yester- 
day, but it didn’t damage me any.” 

“How do you account for having so much bad luck?” the 
other man quizzed Tom. “TI heard you spoiled a tire, too. 
I’ve been keeping a little track of this race.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s just a jinx or something,” Tom answered 
with a grin, a muddy grin. “ My luck’ll change from now on. 
You'll excuse me if I don’t wait. I’m going to have a bath 
and a rub here and then I’m going on and it’s getting pretty 
late already.” 


HUS Tom made his escape, but the two newspaper men 
talked on after the rest of the crowd had left. 

“There’s something more’n a jinx on that boy’s trail,” 
said Burgin, the Polkville correspondent of the Oakville 
“Sun.” “TI got a tip from Broadneck that there’s some 
crooked work in this race, though he doesn’t want it even 
suggested. He has an idea that Quigley is at the bottom of 
it, but of course nobody knows anything for certain.”’ 

Burgin’s companion, Trylone, reporter for the Polkville 
“Star,” added some information. ‘This McBride is too good 
a rider and too smart a chap to be falling off his bicycle on 
the road and tumbling off from bridges and sitting around 


’ wasting his time waiting for instructions unless there’s some 
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reason for it all. I was talk- 
ing with our Boggstown corre- 
spondent on the wire yesterday 
and he said he heard they cut 
this boy’s tire during the night 
he stopped there. It’s a shame 
a good, square rider like him 
can’t have a chance. He’s 
game. I'll say that, and you'll 
notice he isn’t squealing any 
about his hard luck. I’d like 
to uncover this last crooked 
deal some way.” 

“What do you say we run 
back down the road to where 
he took that tumble into the 
creek?” suggested Burgin. “It 
won't take long in your road- 
ster. Maybe we can find out 
something.” 

The miles the boys had rid- 
den at a four of four-thirty 
gait on their bicycles were very 
short under the wheels of the 
big roadster at 45 miles an 
hour and the men were soon 
at .the beginning of the new 
road. From there they walked 
along until they came to the 
place where the plank foot- 
bridge was down. With flash- 
lights they inspected the ground 
around the other end of the 
culvert, the end farthest from the plank. They found the 
rope still lying there, one end tied to the plank, just as the 
boys had left it. 

“Not much of an accident about that,” said Burgin. “‘ Look 
at these footprints all around here, where the guy stood who 
was here in the dark pulling on the end of that rope. Gee! 
He might have drowned McBride and I guess he would have 
if it hadn’t been for the quick work of one of them. There’s 
news in this, old timer.” 

“‘Here’s where the fellow came in here with his rope and 
here’s where he beat it without it,” said Trylone. ‘No use 
trying to follow him, but look at that print in the mud. It’s 
as clear as if it was made in modeling clay. See that new 
rubber boot stamp, ‘Cooper Rubber Co.’ He bought a new 
pair of rubber boots for the job. I guess he knew it was a wet 
hole. We’re carrying advertising for Cooper*Rubber Co. 
rubber boots in our paper right now, special sale by the King 
shoe store. What d’you say?” 

“T say let’s hustle back and find King and see who bought 
rubber boots to-day,” Burdick replied. 


N THE Y. M. C. A. building Tom was given just the going 

over he needed by the athletic director himself, who told 
him that his competitor had gone through town much earlier. 

“T did hear a little gossip about him, too,” the man con- 
tinued. ‘They say one of those newspaper men you met out 
there stopped him just as he was starting on and asked him a 
lot of questions about how far he’d ridden each day and one 
thing and another. He quizzed him good, I guess. And they 
say Flynn got pretty hot under the collar and finally rode off 
without answering much of anything.” 

“Was he going to ride right on to Oakville to-night?” asked 
Tom in dismay. 

“T don’t believe it. I think he was going on and stop at 
some little place a few miles farther and then get up early and 
beat you in the morning.” 

This conversation was interrupted by one of the boys com- 
. ¥ ~ . . 
ing in to say, “I know where Flynn is, McBride.” 

““Where?” eiaculated Tom. 

“A man in an automobile just stopped and said he was at 
the hotel at Tavern Corners this evening and that Flynn had 
registered there and was going to stay to-night.” 

““You’re right,” said Tom to the Y man who was rubbing 
his legs, kneading the muscles into pliability, fitting him for 
the finish of his ride. ‘He’s planning to get an early start 
and beat me out. He thinks I will be satisfied to get in by to- 
morrow noon because that’s all we’ve advertised we were 
trying to do.” 

“And you're going on and finish to-night—forty miles 
more?” 

“Tf I have good luck,” Tom replied. He knew he could no 
longer keep the fact a secret. In fact many knew it already. 

Forty miles by automobile after ten-thirty at night means 
little, but a fast forty-mile bicycle ride after that hour, on 
top of 95 miles already ridden that day, and on the end 
of a 600-mile run made ip four and a half days meant a 
good deal. 

At last Tom came out feeling as fit as possible, his bicycle 
waiting for him, cleaned and lubricated, to run like a watch. 
A crowd had gathered in front of the building. They cheered 
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him as he started, accompanied by three of the best riders in 
town who were to pace him at least part of his way. 

Across the street a couple of men sat in a flivver, watching. 
As soon as they saw that Tom was going on, one of them, 
Nick, let in the clutch and his car sped off down the street 
ahead of the bicyclists. 

“Do you suppose that bird’s going to finish to-night?” Nick 
asked Gimp as they hurried along. “Tricky ought to have 
found out about that so he could let us know when he ’phoned 
us where we could arrange to dump him in the mud. Who’d 
’a thought he’d get out of that so easy!” 

‘Looks as if he was going to try and finish anyway,” said 
Gimp. ‘“What’s got into the poor boob? He don’t have to 
get to Oakville till to-morrow noon. We might ’a had Spike 
in Oakville to-night well as not, instead of stopping there at 
Tavern Corners. He’s too afraid of getting in too far ahead 
and now he may have to run for it.” 

“Well, you got to admit that if he got there very much 
ahead of McBride they’d suspect him of something crooked.” 

“Let ’em suspect. They can’t prove nothing.” 

‘Well, what we got to do now is to get Spike onto the road 
again and pull him in ahead, and believe me, that ain’t going 
to be so easy. This race is getting too public. Too many 
folks getting interested in it.’ 

‘Well, step on the gas, and let’s try and get him on the road 
ahead of McBride. If we can do that, they won’t be anything 
to it.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A FRESH BICYCLE AND SOME TACKS 


B® ‘HIND the speeding flivver rode Tom and his com- 
panions, one of the fellows making the pace and holding 
it at a steady four-minute clip. But even that gait, a good 
road gait for a bicycle, could not keep them in sight of the 
automobile for long, and its red light soon disappeared from 
view. 

Nick may have been eight minutes in reaching Tavern 
Corners, while it took Tom nearer fifteen. But when Nick 
arrived there, he met with delays. The place was closed for 
the night. It was only a little cross-roads hotel and dark from 
cellar to roof. Before Nick could get anyone to the door, the 
lead Spike had over Tom was gone and the latter, with his 
companions, had passed by. 

Then it took more time to get to Spike’s room and to get 
that young man awakened and alive to the situation. It was 
all of fifteen minutes behind Tom that Spike came out onto 
the road, mounted his bicycle and rode off, the manager of 
the inn standing in his doorway to watch him go. 

‘“‘We’ve got to follow him and see that he don’t have any 
tire trouble or get off the road, or anything,”’ said Nick to the 
hotel man. 

“Yes, tire trouble—or anything,” said the latter as he 
went in and started to turn off the light, pausing only to say to 
himself, “‘I guess I better go into the office and ’phone Simon 
Broadhead his riders are on their way. I ain’t the son of a 
prophet, but if that Flynn ain’t riding in that flivver inside of 
half a mile from here, I miss my guess.” 

He had just snapped off the light when he heard another 
car stop infront. ‘‘Humph!” he grunted. “Might be some- 
body to take the place of the lodger I just lost.” 

The car was that of Burgin and Trylone, who had come out 
of King’s shoe store just as Tom started on again. 

“‘Let’s see that that fellow gets a square deal from here on 
anyway,” Trylone had said. ‘Get into the car and we'll trail 
him into Oakville for the fun of the thing. Think of those 
crooks trying to break his neck dumping him into that creek. 
We've got the goods on them about the boots anyway. I’m 
just dead certain they’re out to win this race for Flynn, but 
we don’t seem to know for sure that they’ve helped him any, 
though we’ve got evidence enough that they’ve hindered Mc- 
Bride. Flynn may be riding a square race himself.” 

“‘He’s sure a good rider,” returned Burgin, “‘but you’ve got 
to show me he can ride with McBride.” 

“You'll probably get shown he can or can’t by morning. 
If I'm not mistaken, there’ll be somebody watching McBride 
for Flynn and they may have him on the road again already. 
They said back there at the Y that he had stopped for the 
night at Tavern Corners.” 

When they reached the Corners and the landlord of the 
hotel appeared Trylone got out of hiscar. “‘ Flynn, the bicycle 
tider, gone on from here?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes, long ago,” was the reply. 
the night?” 

Trylone did not even wait to answer, but jumped in behind 
the wheel, and they were off, leaving the innkeeper staring 
into the darkness. 

“We ought to have kept closer up to McBride instead of 
stopping back there at the edge of Polkville to let him get a 
start,” said Burgin. 

Trylone made no response as he drove his car whizzing down 
the road taken by the men they were following. 

In a few minutes he volunteered, “I’m going to pick them 
up in the lights before they’ve brought Flynn up to where 
he can hook on right behind McBride. That’s the game of 
those fellows, ’ll bet. They'll set their man down right 
behind McBride, all fresh and rested up and with only com- 
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paratively little ways to go and he’ll just naturally ride away 
from that boy that’s ridden the whole run in hard luck.” 


HEY rounded a bend in the road in a little while and 

there was a red tail light ahead of them. Trylone stepped 

on the gas for another burst of speed. The red light ahead 

stopped. “They see us coming,” said Burgin. “Give her 
the gun!” 

The speedometer showed 55 in a trice and they were coming 
up behind the red tail light almdst before they knew it, and 
in their headlight rays they saw a bicyclist just getting away 
ahead of the car in front of them. 

“They’ve dropped him because they saw us coming,” 
Burgin guessed. 

‘We'll just keep that flivver under observation,” said Try- 
lone. “We'll see they don’t give Flynn any more help and 
we'll see they don’t put anything over on McBride, either. 
We'll keep our lamps on you, my friends.” 

The flivver was under way again and Trylone drove along 
behind it. When it slowed down, he slowed down. Once 
they stopped. Trylone stopped behind them. Flynn was 
soon left in their rear. Having failed to get their followers 
to pass them, Nick and Gimp tried to go ahead and leave 
them, but failed in that and soon both cars were up with 
McBride and his companions, and the flivver passed them, 
Trylone after it. 

Some distance along Burgin noticed an arm reach out at the 
right side of the flivver. At first he thought it was a signal and 
so did Trylone, but nothing happened and Burgin suddenly 
exclaimed, “Tacks! See, they’re driving clear over on the 
left side of the road and sprinkling tacks on the other side. 
I can see them on the road. Get over or we'll get a puncture.” 

“T don’t believe they'll go through these tires,” said Try- 
lone, “but gee whizz! they are big ones at that. Look at ’em 
on the road! They probably told Spike to ride on the left. 
Well, we must tell McBride, but we’ve got to watch those 
devils ahead. You get out and wait and tell McBride and 
I'll go on after those birds.” 

Trylone drove on, leaving Burgin. 
the bicyclists. Burgin stopped them. 

“It’s the newspaper man,” said Tom. ‘‘What’s up?” 

“Tacks 6n the road. Keep close to the left side and watch 
out if anyone tries to crowd you over, or you'll have a flat 
tire. And let a couple of the fellows ride ahead of you and 
watch the road as well as 
they can. Now get away and 
ride it out. I’d like to crowd 
that Flynn guy into the 
tacks when he comes along 
but I guess I won’t do that. 
Good luck!” 

The bunch got off again, 
leaving Burgin to trudge 
along alone in the dark. It 
was not long before he saw 
Flynn’s light coming and he 
stepped into the bushes while 
the rider went by. Not more 
than a hundred yards ahead 
the rider stopped. Another 
figure had stepped into the 
light in front of the bicycle. 


Very soon along came 


vein hurried along, 
running noiselessly on 
the grass at the side of the 
road. He came up close 
enough to see Flynn dis- 
mount and climb on another 
bicycle and go on without 
any appreciable delay. Bur- 
gin ran ahead and saw that 
the second man had kept 
Spike’s whole outfit and must 
have had a duplicate wheel, 
even to the sign and baggage 
roll. 

“Hold on there!” called 
the newspaper man. The 
rider did not stop. Burgin 
shouted, “Stop, or I’ll shoot!” 
The rider dismounted and 
waited, evidently not caring 
to test Burgin’s sincerity, not 
knowing that the latter had 
no weapon. 

““What’s the big idea?” he 
asked as the fellow halted. 
“What kind of a deal is this, changing bicycles with that 
rider?” 

The rider of Flynn’s bicycle turned the light on Burgin, 
himself remaining in the dark. It was Tricky Johnson, though 
Burgin had never heard of him and knew nothing of his 
record as a tough. 

Tricky edged back, trying to get far enough away to start 
on. He was satisfied the other had no pistol. Burgin kept 
close to-him. Tricky finally gave a start, took a little run 
and tried to mount. Burgin was too quick for him and 
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grabbed hisarm. Tricky turned, struck at him and ina second 
the two were rolling in the road, first one on top and then the 
other. It was not an even thing. Burgin was plucky, but 
he was not experienced in scuffling. Tricky soon had him 
under his knee. 

“Now will you let me alone and keep your mouth shut about 
this, or have I got to tie you up and put you over the fence 
where you'll have time to think it over till I get back again?” 

Burgin was thinking rapidly. There seemed nothing more 
he could do. The race had gone past him, and past his assail- 
ant, too, for that matter. But he had no thought of keeping 
the matter quiet. In fact, he was any planning to get it 
into the Oakville morning paper. 

“Who are you anyway?” asked Tricky, ‘‘a hobo or a hold- 
up man without any gun, or just a plain boob butting into 
what don’t concern you?” 

“Just a plain pedestrian,” said Burgin. 

“Once more, will you keep your mouth shut about this if 
I let you go? It ain’t any of your business, you know.” 

“All right, I promise,’’ said Burgin, seeing no other way of 
escape. 

Tricky left him without even waiting for him to get up and 
brush off his clothes. 

“Tl keep my mouth shut,” said Burgin to himself as he 
went on, ‘“‘but I’ll put this into Broadneck’s hands in writing, 
my boy, as soon as I can get it there.” 


|B avseirs all this time Spike was riding hard on the new 
bicycle just turned over to him in much better condition 
than the one he had been riding, which had a twist in one crank 
and a wobble to the front wheel. The new mount had the 
same kind of an Airline sign on it, and the same sort of bundle 
on the handlebars. Spike was fresh and he was driving ahead 
with a speed that boded ill for Tom’s chance of leading him 
into Oakville. By this time Tom had covered half the dis- 
tance from Polkville and was leading Spike by less than two 
miles. Only twenty miles yet to go and all good road. 

Trylone was trailing the flivver far ahead and watching for 
trickiness on the part of its occupants. But Nick and Gimp 
had apparently settled down to a mere tack-strewing game 
and were driving steadily along, keeping to the left of the 
road, save when they met some one. They realized they were 
being followed and anyway, felt sure that the tacks and the 
freshness of their rider would bring Spike in a winner. 

Thus far Tom had avoided 
the tacks, though he could 
see them from time to time 
on the road to his right. He 
stuck to the left edge and 
once or twice dismounted 
when he met some one, rather 
than ride over into the danger 
zone. Spike was pursuing 
the same plan. Both were 
on the same footing as far as 
the tacks were concerned. 

About fifteen miles out from 
Oakville the flivver ahead of 
Trylone crossed to the right 
side of the road, just beyond 
a cross roads. 

“What’s this?” Trylone 
asked himself, noticing that 
the car ahead was now keeping 
to the right. “More traffic 
from here in, I suppose. Still, 
they might be planning to 
throw their tacks on the other 
side and catch Tom before he 
caught onand changed over. I 
can’t warn McBride without 
letting these fellows go ahead 
and plot whatever they want 
to. Tllhavetostay with them 
and trust to McBride catch- 
ing onto the change.” 

About two miles before the 
cross roads Spike came up be- 
hind Tom, came up on a jump 
and, in spite of Tom’s sprint, 
went by the group. 


CHAPTER IX 
A TRIPLE VICTORY 


‘Tom hit up his speed and 
was soon leading his pace- 
makers who were unequal to the increased gait.. From this 
point on the pacemakers were in the discard. 

Tom was able to come up within fifty yards of Spike, but 
he could not overtake him without a long sprint that would be 
folly with some fifteen miles yet to go. He rode on, satisfied 
for the present to keep Spike from riding away from him, 
and it was while riding thus, that they came to the four 
corners where the flivver had changed its path. 

Here Spike swung over to the right without hesitation and 

(Continued on page 27) 















CHAPTER XXXII 
WE BECOME BANDITS 


H‘AT’S always the way it is with Pee- 

wee. All of a sudden he springs a big 

idea. Mr. Ellsworth (he’s our scoutmaster) says 

Pee-wee’s good turns are planned on a large scale. 
They’re masterpieces, that’s what Mr. Ellsworth says. And 
this one I’m telling you about was especially good because it 
was kind of crazy. 

Hervey said, “‘That’s just what we want, a good climax for 
this funny-bone hike. We'll wind up in a blaze of glory.” 

“The end of a perfect day,” Bert said. 

The man said he guessed we must have had a Jot of fun. 

“We've got a lot left, too,’’ I told him; ‘“we’ve got enough 
to last a couple of weeks. We never knew when we started 
out how many dandy misfortunes there are. I bet we had 
more fun starving than anybody else ever did.”” Then I said: 
“‘Hey, mister, what’s your name?” 

He said his name was Goobenhoff, but he wouldn’t tell us 
his front name because we couldn’t pronounce it. 

I said, “Tell it to us without pronouncing it.”’ 

He said, “When you go on a hike it’s good to have a 
destination.” 

Hervey said, “Sure it is, because then we know where not 
to go. We never start out without taking a destination 
with us.” 

After a little while the jitney bus came along from the other 
direction and we all set up a shout. Darby Curren was driving 
it and scouts were sticking their heads out of the windows. 
Gee whiz, maybe what we were going to do was crazy, but 
when I saw the faces of those fellows I said, “Crazy things 
are all right; as long as a thing is a good turn it doesn’t 
matter.” 

Gee, I didn’t blame the Camp Committee because they 
couldn’t help the camp being crowded, and troops are sup- 
posed to fix it up about their cabins a long time ahead, but 
just the same it seemed funny as long as scouts are all brothers 
that those fellows should have to go to another camp, because, 
believe me, there’s only one place and that is Temple Camp. 
I guess you know yourselves what fun we have there. 

I said to the fellows, “ This funny-bone hike is going to end 
in something worth while or else the whole day is lost.” 

“Let it be lost,” Hervey said; “there’s a lot of fun being 
lost.” 

I said, “ Pee-wee, this is your job, go to it.” 

The kid stepped right out into the middle of the road, very 
brave and daring. All the while he was pulling up his stocking; 
it was awful funny to see him. Mr. Goobenhoff just laughed 
and laughed. I guess he was having a lot of fun too. 

Pee-wee held up his hand like a traffic cop and shouted, 
“Stop! In the name of the funny-bone hikers of the Boy 
Scouts of America, stop! Wait a second till I fix my garter.”’ 

Darby shouted, “Hello, Scout Harris; what’s the matter 
with your face?” 

“Tt’s supposed to be invincible,” the kid shouted. “Stop 
where you are!” 

“Your mouth is all black,” Darby said. 

“T was eating a roasted potato,’ Pee-wee said. “Who have 
you got in that bus?” 

“Ts this a hold-up?” Darby wanted to know. “I haven't 
got anything with me but a cheese sandwich.” 

“Give it to me,” the kid shouted. 

“‘Give it to me,” Garry said. 


laKeley’s Fu 
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so hard he just shook, and Darby was laugh- 
ing too. In a couple of seconds about seven 
or eight scouts came pell-mell out of the bus 
to see what all the fuss was about. There was 
a man with them; he was their scoutmaster, 
and he was smiling and looking kind of sur- 
prised. 


they saw that garage and saw us standing 


there in the road. We were all kind of dirty 
and shabby after our adventures and Hervey 


All the while he was pulling up his stocking 
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By that time Mr. Goobenhoff was laughing 











I guess it must have seemed funny when 







Willetts had on that funny hat he always wears with holes 
cut in it and advertising buttons all over it. It was cocked 
away over on the side of his head and he was balancing a 
stick on his nose. 

Pee-wee shouted at him, “Take that stick down. Don’t 
you know how bandits act? You’re supposed to look savage.” 

I gave one look at poor little Willie Cook trying to look 
savage, and then I doubled up. Pee-wee had black all around 
his mouth and he was swinging his belt-axe; he looked awful 
funny. 

He stood right in front of the bus and shouted, “Who are 
you and why? We captured a portable garage! Do you 
think we can’t capture a jitney bus? Nobody can pass this 
spot. We’re here to do a good turn whether you want us to 
or not. We're wild and savage, we live on fish and milk 
chocolate and we were starving on a desert drawbridge. Hold 
up your hands, and make the scout salute. To-night you sleep 
at Temple Camp. Has anybody got a piere of string? My 
garter’s busted.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
WE WIN 


HAT scoutmaster said, kind of smiling, ‘‘We think we’re 
scouts and we’re glad to make you the salute. What can 
we do for you?” 

“Where are you going?” Pee-wee shouted. 

The man said, “Why, if you must know, we’re going to 
catch a train for Bear Mountain. They’re crowded up at the 
camp. We might have stayed till morning, but the sooner 
we’re settled the better.” 

“You’re settled already,”’ Pee-wee shouted; “I settled 
you! We’re the funny-bone bandits and we own the Catskill 
Mountains. Do you see this little house? It’s a garage. 
It’s going to Temple Camp and you’re going back with it. 
You’re going to bunk in it. We’re going to pull it out of this 
ditch and take it to Temple Camp. That’s the kind of good 
turns we do up here!” 

The man said, “ You’re very kind, but——’ 

“Don’t talk about catching trains,’ I said. ‘We’ve been 
catching trains to-day and see what it’s brought us to. Take 
my advice and don’t get on a train. A portable garage is 
better. We used to be regular scouts like you, with uniforms 
and clean faces and everything, before we got on a railroad 
train. We belong at Temple Camp and we’re going back 
there and so is this little shack and so are you.” 

The scoutmaster said, “You’re very kind, but 

“There isn’t any but about it,” I told him. “If you think 
we’re going to have anybody interfering with our good turns 
you’re mistaken. You didn’t know the woods were infested 
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with wild scouts, did you? So now get out of the way while 
Darby Curren pulls us out of the ditch, and then do what we 
tell you. All you’ve seen so far are the tame scouts up at 
camp; we’re the wild, outlaw scouts. This is Hervey Willetts, 
the human squirrel—I’m the nut. We run Temple Camp, 
don’t worry, leave it to us. The road to Temple Camp is a 
one-way street and don’t you forget it! So get out of 
the way, you’re blocking the traffic.” 
Gee whiz, I guess they didn’t know what to think. 
The scoutmaster just looked around smiling, and all his 
little troop were staring and Jaughing. I could see.they 
wanted to go back. 
The scoutmaster said, “I hardly know what to think 
about this.” 
“Don’t think about it,’’ Pee-wee said, “just do it.” 
“Do the way we do,” Hervey said; “don’t go to the 
place you started out to go to; go the other way. Do 
the thing you didn’t expect to do, then you'll have 
more fun. That’s what a funny-bone hike is. Get mixed 
up accidentally on purpose. Just keeping going, any old 
way. One place is as good as another, only Temple 
Camp is better than all of them. Come ahead back; 
you just leave it tous. We'll get the truck out of the 
ditch and we'll start a parade to Temple Camp, and T’ll 
go first and tell them all about it. We had a lot of fun 
to-day just on account of a song. So now will you join 
a parade with us and follow your leader? Listen. 
Don’t ask where your're headed, for nobody knows; 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful, don’t trip and go stubbing your toes. 
But follow your leader wherever he goes. 


Oh boy, you should have seen those fellows look 
at Hervey; they just stood there laughing and 
staring and kind of clustering around him. That’s 
always the way it is—fellows fall for him right 
away. 

“Are there any more verses to that song?” one 
of them wanted to know. 

“Sure,” Hervey said, “‘we’ve been singing them all day, and 
we'd like to go marching into camp with this outfit singing 
them, too. We want the craziest part to come last.” 

“‘Let’s do it,” one of those fellows said. 

“T want to go back,” said another. 

The scoutmaster, he looked kind of as if he couldn’t make 
up his mind. 

Then Warde said, kind of sober like, “‘There isn’t anything 
to prevent. They haven’t got even a tent left at camp and 
that’s the only reason they can’t have you stay. Do you 
think we don’t know what we’re talking about when we say 
it would be all right? The camp people will say it was a good 
turn, so why should you prevent us from doing it? We'd 
like to end the day up with a good turn, because it’s been a 
kind of a funny day and we’ve been away from camp ever 
since morning. It’ll make a kind of a good ending if you'll 
only help us out.” 

“The end of a crazy day,” I said. 

The scoutmaster just said, ‘You don’t forget your good 
turns when you’re crazy, do you?”’ 

“Crazy good turns,” I said. ‘What's the difference?” 

“No difference,”’ the scoutmaster said. 

“Tt’s all a part of the game,’’ Warde said; “good turns and 
all. We jumble everything all up together.” 

“That’s a good way,”’ the scoutmaster said. 

Gee, those scouts just kept looking at their scoutmaster, 
waiting, anxious like. And all the while Hervey, with his 
hat on the side of his head, sat straddling the peak of the 
garage, humming: 


‘Don’t start to go back if it freezes or snows, 
Don’t weaken or flunk or suggest or oppose; 
Your job is to follow and not to suppose.” 


He said that last line good and loud. 

Then, all of a sudden, that scoutmaster said, ‘“‘ Well, Scouts, 
I wish everyone were crazy in the same way you are. If our 
job is to follow and not to suppose, lead on, and we’ll follow. 
We'll take a chance and follow our leader * 

“That’s me,” said Hervey Willetts, and down he came, 
sliding off the slanting roof of the garage. 

Oh boy, you should have seen those new scouts look at 
him. 





CHAPTER XXXIV 
WE START THE PARADE 


“T ET’S form a parade with the garage for a float,” Bert 
shouted; “Hervey will lead the way, next will come the 
funny-bone division with all the veterans, next will come the 
portable garage with Willie Cook sitting on top, and behind 
that will march the new troop.” 
“Only remember that the garage can’t climb up trees,” I 
said to Hervey. 
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“You leave it to me,”’ Hervey said. 

“And Darby Curren and the scoutmaster and Mr. Gooben- 
hoff can sit on the driver’s seat,’’ Warde said. 

The scoutmaster said, “Well, as long as we’ve all joined 
hands in this doubtful enterprise and agreed to stand and fall 
together, we may as well know each other. My name is 
Warren and these scouts form the First Troop of Columbus. 
Columbus is proud of her scouts.” 

‘‘Columbus was a man,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“He discovered Columbus Avenue,’ I said. “He used to 
hang out in Columbus Circle near Central Park.” 

‘Don’t you believe him, he’s crazy,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“You're all wrong,” Garry piped up. “Columbus was 
named after Christopher Street, he was named after the 
Christopher Street Ferry. These fellows with me don’t 
know anything about history.” 

“We make a specialty of geography,” I said. 

“And law,” Pee-wee shouted. ‘I know a lot about laws. 
I know a fellow that lives in Columbus, his name is Smith. 
Did you ever hear of him? Once I passed Columbus.” 

“Columbus was lucky,” I said. 

“T had lunch there,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“He has lunch everywhere,” I said. 
there’s a food shortage the next day.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?” Warde said. 
going to jolly Pee-wee or start a parade?” 

“‘ Answered in the affirmative,” I said. 

By that time all those fellows were laughing and Darby 
Curren said to them, ‘These boys are the moving spirits of 
camp, they are; especially that Willetts youngster.” 

“Sure, we always keep moving,” I said. “Every day is 
moving day with us. I hope you’ll like us when you don’t 
know us so well.” 

“We like you already,” 
piped up. 

“You mean you like lunatics?’’ Pee-wee shouted at them. 

Mr. Warren said, “Oh yes, we like lunatics. Suppose we 
get started as long as we’re in for it. I’m a little anxious to 
know our fate. We’re trusting to you boys. I'll feel a little 
shaky till ts : 

“That’s because you drink milk shakes,’ Garry said. 
“Don’t you worry, you're going to have a roof over your 
heads and everything will be all right.” 

“Tt’s more fun on top of the roof,’’ Hervey said. 

Mr. Warren said, “Are you scouts all one patrol?” 

I said, ‘‘ No, I'll tell you how it is. We belong to different 
patrols but we go around together and they call us the Vaga- 
bond Patrol. We're insane, but we’re harmless. See? My 
patrol is the Silver Fox Patrol and Warde, that’s this fellow, 
he’s in my patrol. Bert Winton is in a troop from out west 
and Pee-wee Harris is in the Raven Patrol; that’s in my 
troop, and this little fellow belongs in that patrol, too. 
He’s more to be pitied than blamed. That other fellow, 
Garry, he comes from down the Hudson, and that fellow with 
a crazy hat, that’s Hervey Willetts, he belongs in a troop 
from somewhere or other, I should worry. He’s an Eagle 
Scout, that fellow is. Maybe you wouldn’t think so to look 
at him. He drinks nut sundaes and he doesn’t know what 
he’s doing. He’s the one that put the fun in funny-bone. 
He’s a regular Cook’s Tours in himself.” 

Mr. Goobenhoff winked at Mr. Warren and they both 
winked at Darby Curren and then Mr. Goobenhoff said, 
“Well, if I’m to get this garage off my hands 
we’d better be about it. How far is it to 
Temple Camp by the road?” 

“We have to go all the way around Cramp- 
ton’s Hollow,” I said; “but usually we don’t 
bother with roads because most of them go to 
places.” 

So then we fixed a rope from the end of the 
shaft to the front of the jitney bus and Darby 
put his shift into reverse, and the four horses 
strained as the jitney backed up and pretty 
soon we were ready to start. 

Gee whiz, if you want to go on down to 
Catskill Landing in that. empty bus with 
Darby Curren, go ahead, I can’t stop you. 
But if you want to join the parade all right. 
I guess you know by this time that wherever 
we go something happens. It isn’t our fault, 
it’s the fault of the things. So then we started 
off along the road. 

Some procession! 


“Wherever he goes 


“Are we 


one of those Columbus scouts 





CHAPTER XXXV 
WE END OUR HIKE 


Tet was the long way around to Temple 
Camp, but we couldn’t help it, because we 
had to follow the road. 

“That’s better than following a crazy 
leader,’ Pee-wee said. 

Mr. Warren said, “The last turn is a good turn.” 
— kind of a turn is a good one,’’ Hervey called 
back, 

“They’re all better than each other, only some are more 
so,” I said. ‘“ We'll take you on some hikes all right. That’s 
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one thing I like about Columbus, Ohio, he didn’t turn back, 
not till he saw the Statue of Liberty ”’ 

“Columbus saw the Statue of Liberty?” Pee-wee screamed. 

“Listen to the mocking bird,” I said. ‘‘I never said he 
saw the Statue of Liberty; I said he didn’t turn back till he 
saw it, and he never turned back, 
did he? That shows how much you 
know about botany.” 

“Jolly him some more,” one of 
those Columbus scouts said} Kind 
of bashful like. 

“T can’t now,” I told him; “we’re 
coming to Stillman’s Hollow and 
we have to be very still there be- 
cause the natives are all asleep. We 
have to go on tiptoe through the 
village. Shh!” 

So then Hervey started going on 
tiptoe, holding one finger up to his 
mouth, awful funny. All of those a eae 
Columbus scouts did the same and 
their scoutmaster laughed, 
but just the same he seemed 
kind of thoughtful like. I 
guess he wasn’t sure how the 
management at camp would 
take it about his coming back, 
but it didn’t bother us any, 
because we were bringing a 
shack back for that troop, and 
anyway we have Uncle Jeb 
(he’s camp manager) eating 
out of our hands. Whatever 
we say at Temple Camp goes. 
I don’t say where it goes to, 
but it goes. 

We tiptoed through Main Street in Stillman’s Hollow and 
some summer boarders stared at us and laughed and a lot of 
people on the porch of the post-office laughed. I guess we 
must have looked pretty funny. 

Pretty soon we came to the end of the village and Hervey 
said, “All right, you can all talk at once now.” 

“Tl all talk at once first,’’ Pee-wee piped up; “I’ve got 
something to say.” 

“Begin at the end, then you won’t have so far to go,’ I 
said. 

“Let’s dump the garage down near the road,” he said, 
“then it’ll be away from the main part of camp all by itself; 
it'll be kind of like an outpost.” 

“That would suit us to a T,’’ Mr. Warren said. 

“T thought of it,’’ Pee-wee shouted. ‘Then we can come 
up there and visit you. I'll be up every day.” 

“Have a heart,” I said. ‘Do you call that a good turn?”’ 

Mr. Warren said, “If they’re kind enough to let us stay 
and camp in this odd little house you may be sure the funny- 
bone hikers will always be welcome.”’ 

“You bet they will,”’ two or three of those fellows chimed in. 

“Set us down anywhere you choose,’’ Mr. Warren said. 

Hervey said, ‘You don’t have to spend much time in your 
shack. The Catskill Mountains are big enough for anybody.” 

“Except you,” I said. “If you follow him,” I told those 
fellows, “‘you’ll land on the island of Yap.” 

Hervey didn’t say anything, he just 

ee started singing, and going zigzag in the 

4 road; I guess maybe he was trying to 
make the horses do that, too. He sang 

aS the whole song, and before he was finished 

SO every fellow there was singing and imitat- 
4 ing all his motions. 
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Bird’ s-eye view 
of Main Street 
in Stillman’s 
Hollow 
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Gee whiz, I can just see him now, the way he reached up 
and grabbed branches and hopped on the stones and threw 
his hat up in the air and swung it on a stick and walked 
lame and with his eyes shut, never looking back at all just 
as if he didn’t care whether we were there or not. Reckless, 
kind of; you know how he is. 

And even now when I’m home in 
Bridgeboro, whenever I get to humming 
that song I think of Hervey Willetts. 
Even my sister Marjorie hums it and 
Margaret Ellison caught it from her and 
her sister caught it from her and if it 
ever gets into the school, good night, 
they'll have to close it up. 

If you once get those crazy verses in 
your head, good-by to history and geog- 
raphy, and physics and arithmetic. But 
I ‘don’t know, kind of it doesn’t seem 
natural except when Hervey Willetts 
sings them. I don’t know where he ever got them nor 
all the other crazy stuff he knows. 

There’s only one Temple Camp and there’s only one 
Hervey Willetts. 


CHAPTER THE LAST 


WE DEMOBILIZE 


GUESS I don’t have to tell you that it was all right 

about bringing those scouts back and a shack for 
them to bunk in. Uncle Jeb said he was only thank- 
ful that Hervey didn’t bring back the West Shore 
trains and the drawbridge. He said he was thankful 
Hervey came back at all. 

When he heard that all Hervey brought back was a 
new troop and a portable garage and all the rest of us 
safe and sound including the animated animal cracker, he 
said, “‘That thar kid is losing his pep, he daon’t seem ter hev 
no gumption no more.” Because usually Hervey brings back 
tramps and organ grinders and all people like that. Once he 
brought back a fat man from a circus. So, gee whiz, a port- 
able garage was nothing for him. 

Now [ll tell you what we did. We put that portable garage 
on the edge of camp, away up near the road. And we sold 
lemonade and scout tenderflops to auto parties until we made 
enough money to pay Mr. Goobenhoff. He said he wasn’t 
in a hurry and he’d trust us. And that’s where those Colum- 
bus scouts spent the rest of the summer, and that’s better 
than Bear Mountain, I don’t care if all the bears hear me 
say so. 

And one good thing, Pee-wee was up there most of the time, 
so we had some peace down at camp, but we could often hear 
his voice. 

The trustees wanted us to call the garage Good Turn 
Cabin, but we wouldn’t do it because we wanted to call it 
Funny-Bone Shack. And it’s our shack, it belongs to the 
outlaws, or the vagabonds, or the funny-bone hikers, or what- 
ever you want to call us—we don’t care. And every summer 
we let some poor troop go up there and stay in it. And it’s 
all on account of that crazy song. 

So now I’m going to bed, because I’m going to play tennis 
to-morrow and I’ve got to mow the lawn early in the morning, 
because my’sister’s going to have a lawn party in the after- 
noon and she’s going to have icing cake and I’m going to be 
there. 

Now when you finish reading all this crazy stuff if it makes 
you so you can’t get to sleep and you keep lying awake, just 
begin saying to yourself: 

(Concluded on page 48) 





We sold lemonade and scout tenderflops until we made enough money to pay Mr. Goobenhoff 
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‘“*We and Our History”’ 
The subject matter of “ The 
First Glorious Fourth” is 
taken for the most part from — 
Albert Bushnell Hart’s new 
book “We and Our History.” 
The editors are grateful to the 
author and publishers, Boni 
& Liveright, for the use of 
this material, and to Donald 
_ F. Stewart, Editor, The Amer- 

+ ican Viewpoint Society, for its 
+ preparation. 
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you take note of what he says, 

but still more of what he seems 

to believe and act upon. So with 
the inhabitants of the Thirteen Orig- 
inal Colonies of Great Britain, in 
America. We must know not only 
what they did but what they thought 
it right to do. Among the principles 
of life which lay in their minds some of 
the most important are the following: 

1. Personal freedom. 

2. Equality before the law. No 
colonial nobility existed and they paid 
little attention to English titles. 

3. A share in their own government, 
through elections and representation in 
legislatures. 

4. The idea that government is made 
by ‘‘a compact” between the people 
and their rulers. If the ruler were a 
king and would not keep the compact, 
then it was right to break it and if 
necessary to break the king. 

5. The right to gather in Congresses 
where they learned how to act together 
under their own central authority. 

When the colonists in the Revolu- 
tion set up a new government of their 
own, they cherished these important 
rights. That is why we to-day enjoy 
them to-day as part of our system of 
government. They were thinking and 
working and claiming rights for us. 


Beginning of a Storm (1763) 


I) YOU wish to understand a boy 


Drawing by Hanson Booth 
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A Good Thing 


The Revolution was a good 
thing for the Americans, 
who made it the beginning 
of aglorious nation. . . . It 
turned out to be a good 
thing for the rest of the 
world, for it set up a stand- 
ard for Popular Govern- 
ment and widely distributed 
Suffrage that is spread all 
over the world. 
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had been contented for many years. The 
quarrel was made more bitter by the 
effort of the British to stop up the leaks 
in the system of control of trade by 
the Navigation Acts . 

This feeling that the British govern- 
ment was trying to turn a new screw 
on the colonists gave rise to the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765 in which delegates 
of nine colonies met at New York, 
protested against the taxes and drew 
up a Declaration of Rights, which is the 
first in a long series of American docu- 
ments, including the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which set forth the rights of 
personal freedom and self government. 


The Gathering Storm 
(1765-1773) 


The British government gave heed to 
the protests of the Stamp-Act Con- 
gress, and repealed the tax but declared 
that it still had a right to tax the 
colonists. Shortly new taxes were 
laid. The colonists were willing to pay 
the small dues on imported goods, but 
not any kind of “internal taxation.” 
They specially resented the tax on tea, 
and Samuel Adams of Massachusetts 
was already organizing patriotic so- 
cieties, called the Sons of Liberty; and 
Boston became the storm center. In- 
stead of trying to remove the trouble 
the British government sent over 
troops to Boston. 

This led to street fights between sol- 
diers and the people; and to the 





For a few years before the Revolu- 
tion everything seemed bright and 
happy. The colonies had never pro- 
duced so much, sold so much, and 
bought so much. All the little assem- 
blies were working along, quarreling 
with the governors, and holding up 
their salaries till they would sign the 
bills desired—and then came a bump. 
Within twelve years the colonists were 





Politics Was the Chief Topic for Discussion in Revolutionary Days 


Among the principles of life which lay in the minds of the Colonists, the following are the 
most important : 

Personal Freedom, 

Equality before the Law, 

A share in their own Government, and 

Government made by ‘‘a compact”’ between the people and rulers. 


{ “Boston Tea Party” of 1773, when 
cargoes of tea waiting to be entered 
in the custom house, where the taxes 
would be paid, were suddenly seized 
by a band of men dressed as Indians, 
who emptied the tea into the harbor. 
Some children of respectable families 
noticed the next morning that their 
fathers’ shoes were full of tea. 
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fighting the mother country. 


Pressure on the Colonies 
(1763-1768) 


In 1760 a new king came to the throne. This was George 
III, who meant to follow the adviee of his mother, “* George, 
be a king.” He meant to be a king of the same kind as 
those then ruling various parts of Germany, who claimed 
to be “ Sovereigns by Divine Right,” and their will was law 
for all their subjects. It was easy to turn that ambition 
against the descendants of Englishmen and women across 
the sea. 

The first step in a new plan for bringing the colonists 


under closer control was to try to make them buy their 
sugar and molasses of the West India British colonists, 
by the so-called Sugar Act of 1764. This somewhat raised 
the price and cut off the easy-going trade with French and 
Spanish sugar growers. 

The next step was the Stamp Act of 1765 for raising a 
revenue by stamp duties on various documents. The pro- 
ceeds were to be used towards keeping up a fleet for the 
protection of the colonies. The colonists no longer needed 
naval protection, and disliked new taxes, and—what was 
much more important—felt that the British government 
was trying to alter the conditions under which the colonies 


















































The British government thereupon 
closed the port of Boston, and suspended 
the charter of Massachusetts. This illegal action was met 
by the First Continental Congress, with representatives from 
twelve colonies, at Philadelphia in 1774. It appealed to the 
people of the colonies, and the people of England, and by 
what was called the “‘ Association’’ ordered a boycott on 
the imports of British goods, including slaves; and it pro- 
vided for calling another Congress. 


Outbreak of the Revolution (1775-1776) 


At first most of the statesmen on both sides of the ocean 
hoped for a peaceful settlement. Benjamin Franklin over 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS WAS THE IDEA OF PERSONAL FREEDOM— 


The Colonists demanded (1) freedom to come and go as they please. They demanded (2) representative government—through the ballot-box—and that (3) their representatives should meet in 


assemblies to pass needed laws, etc. 


The Colonies (4) demanded equal justice for all—rich and poor alike. 
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July 4, 1775, the members of the Continental Congress VOTED 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, drawn up 
by Thomas Jefferson. 


Ix CONGRESS. Jety 4. i776. 
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A REDUCED FAC-SIMILE of this historical document is 


here shown. 
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The above reproduction from an old print in the Congressional 

Library shows THE MEMBERS OF THE OLD CONTI- 

NENTAL CONGRESS leaving Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, after they had signed the Declaration of Independence. 
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in England was working with all his might to induce the 
British government to give way, and he secured the su 
port of the great William Pitt, Earl of Chatham—w 
urged the cause of the Americans on the floor of Parliament. 
John Adams of Massachusetts, who was in the thick of it, 
said that at the beginning about a third of the colonists 
were against war with England on any terms; and for 
some time a majority of the voters in several colonies 
opposed war. 

The government in England was unyielding. King 
George, and his henchmen in Parliament, were determined 
to bring the colonies to obedience by force. In vain did 
Fox and Burke and Conway and other friends of the 
colonists protest. The king issued a proclamation declaring 
the colonists to be traitors. 

Meanwhile in Massachusetts, General Gage was sent 
out as military governor. He vainly tried to prevent the 
General Court, which was the legislature of the colony, 
from meeting. Hearing that the colonists were getting 
powder and other stores together at Concord, on April 19, 
1775, he sent outa force from Boston to seize them. The 
‘Minute Men,”’ local militia, rallied, and the result was 
that the little British army was defied by the patriots on 
the Green of Lexington, and a few hours later were de- 
feated and driven back at Concord Bridge. From that 
night Gage and his army were hemmed into Boston. 

When the militia, a few weeks later tried to fortify and 
hold Bunker Hill, opposite Boston, the British troops 


finally drove them off; but their losses were so heavy as to 


prove that the raw Yankee militiamen could successfully 
Fight the king’s troops. It was really a victory for American 
pluck. 


Main Reasons for the Revolution 


What were the colonists fighting for? First for the prin- 
ciple of “‘no taxation without representation.’”” Then for 
the kind of government with which they had been familiar 
for 150 years, in which the British authorities left the 
colonists to a great measure to govern themselves, except 
for the limitation of trade between the various parte of 
the British empire, and the making of war and treaties. 
They were used to about the same kind of government that 
Canada and Australia have now; they liked it; they 
meant to keep it. 

The colonists did not like the royal governors and most 
of the military and naval officers who were sent over, for 
they made it clear that they considered the colonists their 
inferiors. In general, the colonists justly thought that 
they were quite capable of deciding on their own affairs, 
and that the British were trying to take away rights that 
they had enjoyed ever since the colonies were founded. 

The Revolution was therefore a great good thing for the 
Americans, who made it the beginning of a glorious nation. 
In the end it turned out to be a good thing for the rest of 
the world, for it set up a standard of popular government 
and widely distributed suffrage that has spread all over 
the world. 


The Colonies Organize 


\ 

A few days after Lexington and Concord the Second 
Continental Congress met at Philadelphia; every one of the 
thirteen colonies sent delegates. They found a war on 
their hands and accepted it. Committees of Correspondence 
between the colonies had for several years been exchanging 
views and counting noses, in order to know on whom they 
could depend. 

The middle and southern colonies, though they had not 
been distressed by troops and the new attempts to control 
trade, boldly took the part of their New England brethren. 
In a few days, George Washington, the Virginian, who had 
already won military renown in the French war, was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the American army; and on 
July 3, 1775, took that command, under or near the great 
elm tree which still stands on Cambridge Common. 


Declaration of Independence 


July 4, 1776, the members of the Continental Congress 
voted the Declaration of Independence, drawn up by Thomas 
Jefferson, which declared that ‘‘these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be free and independent states,"” and 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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The Colonists (5) would not permit cruel and inhuman punishment for crime. They (6) demanded that the accused be tried by jury. They (7) demanded the right to raise armies—And (8) 
refused to pay taxes unless by authority of their chosen representatives. The Colonists (9) demanded freedom from arrest unless served by a warrant. 
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Britis Tax Stamp 





In 1765 the British Government attempted to raise money by 
taxing the Colonists. Reproductions of some of the STAMPS 


used for this purpose are here shown. 








The Colonists especially resented the tav on tea. This resent- 
ment resulted in the “BOSTON TEA PARTY” of 1773, when 
cargoes of tea were emptied into the sea. This act was the match 
that lit the fires of Revolution. 








The American War of the Revolution lasted 
to 1782). When LORD CORNWALLIS SURRENDERED 
HIS SWORD TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, the Indepen- 
dence of the United States became a fact. 
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The SIGNATURES AND SEALS TO THE TREATY OF 
PEACE which closed the War of the Revolution are here shown. 
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How Good An Advertisement Are You? 

HAT are you scouts doing to advertise your community? 

The Chief Scout Executive delivered an address in 
June to the National Advertising Convention. He main- 
tained that a well-trained scout troop is a decided advertising 
asset for any community. It is an evidence of the type of 
citizens who live there and the community good turns per- 
formed by the troop make a splendid impression. 

Among the most conspicuous good turns that a troop can 
render is the service at conventions. This is a double- 
barrelled good turn; it serves the guests who are making 
the town their headquarters, and it advertises the town to all 
strangers as a community of a very positive type 

Here is a bit of evidence from Oklahoma. 

“Pardon my delay in acknowledging sincere thanks to you 
for the good services you and your Boy Scouts rendered us 
and the thousands of visitors to Oklahoma City during the 
Barbecue. 

“T never knew more efficient service to be rendered by anyone 
in handling crowds than was given by your boys and we want 
you to know that the Chamber of Commerce appreciates 
very much your good services. 

“Whenever we can help you in any way in your great work, 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Yours very truly, 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce.” 

The Boy Scouts of Kansas City, Mo., served the American 
Legion so well in 1921, that the Legion voted an expression 
of appreciation. At the Bankers’ Convention held last Fall 
in New York City some dozen scouts from Elizabeth, N. J., 
made a fine impression with their services. 

A pamphlet telling how scouts may cooperate at conven- 
tions is being prepared at National Headquarters. It covers 
all details of service from sticking up posters before the con- 
vention, to meeting strangers at the station, and handling traffic 
during a parade. 


The Annual Council Meeting 

HE members will meet in New York July oth and sail in a 

private boat up the picturesque Hudson. Some fortunate 
scouts will have a chance to point out the beauties of the 
Palisades to them, en route, and others will be on hand in 
full dress to make them welcome at big Camp Kanawahkee. 
They will visit the various camps by motor boat and eat a 
genuine camp dinner at the pavilion. After dinner—the 
campfires—the most gorgeous that the scouts can build and 
further enhanced by the presence of many noted outdoorsmen, 











The thanks of the United States Government for their uniiring services as aids during the conference on Limitation of Armament was recently extended to the Boy Scouts of Washington, D. C. 

was presented with a large American Flag, the gift of the Sons of the Re 
No one can iisten to the Boy Scout Oath without being thrilled at that brief but comprehensive statement of duty and privilege. 
loyalty to the spirit of brotherhood without which neither flag nor institution would amount to anything; that means loyalty to that spirit of democracy which 
Capitol City Scouts in honor of the only Washington Scout killed in the World War, Edward Comegys of Troop 39. 
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TO THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


Filled with happy memory of my meeting with the 
Boy Scouts of America at the conclusion of my visit to 
the United States, I have watched with great interest 
their recent advance towards the half million strength. 

I should like to congratulate the Executive and 
the Scouters on the success they have attained and on the 
-helpful impetus their action has given to the Movetent 
elsewhere . 

1 feel that in the next generation this growth 
“of the Scout Brotherhood in all lands will not only 
benefit each country by producing better citizens but 
‘will also contribute powerfully to better understanding 


between nations and towards the permanence of 


international peace . 


wearing costumes of the early scouts of our country’s history. 
The boys will put on a program to entertain their guests, 
after which they will be dismissed and the National Council 
members will get down to business and discuss the camping 
program of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Next day, after the business program, which features the 
Field and Educational work of the movement, the members 
will drive to West Point, arriving in time for the daily Retreat. 
Then after a hot supper on the wharf, tired perhaps, but 
surely happy, they take the boat back to New York. 

It sounds like a wonderful program, does it not? We wish 
that each and every member of the National Council may enjoy 
it to the full. 


Canada Sends Greetings 
T the recent Annual Meeting of the Canadian General 
Council of the Boy Scouts Association, the following 
resolution was passed: 





Washington Scouts Honored for Service 


ublic Committee of the District Daughters of the American Rerolution. 
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The illustration at the left shows Secretary Hughes making the presentation. 
You represent lopalty to the flag—that means loyalty to our institutions represented by the flag; that means 
should inspire us all to deeds of service. 
Photograph at the right shows Mrs. Larz Anderson, famous World War nurse, making the presentation. 


Canadian General Council of the Boy Scouts 
Association in Annual Meeting assembled extends hearty 
fraternal greetings to the Boy Scouts of America and trusts 
that the great Movement in the United States of America 
will continue to grow and to prosper.” 


“That the 


Baden-Powell Visits Us Once More 

IR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, the originator of the 

Boy Scout idea, has paid his visit to New York. On May 
15th a big dinner and rally were held in his honor. The names 
of those present read like a roll of honor, and include: William 
H. Booth, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
World; Royal S. Copeland, United States Senator; Colonel 
Arthur Woods, former Police Commissioner; Clarence H. 
Howard, President of the St. Louis Council, and member of 
the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America; Justice 
James C. Cropsey, of the Supreme Court; Barron Collier, 
Vice-President of the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New 
York, and President of the Street Railways Association; 
Bishop Shipman; Job Hedges, Lawyer; Marcus Dow, 
Executive Secretary of the Bureau of Public Safety of New 
York; Colin H. Livingstone, President of the Boy Scouts of 
America; John McE. Bowman, President Commodore Hotel 
System; General Bullard, Commander First Army Corps in 
World War; George B. St. George, President St. George Coal 
Company; Newcomb Carlton, President Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; Edwin L. Garvin, Justice U. S. Federal 
Court. 

Sir Robert read a message from the Prince of Wales to the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt sent the following message: 

“As President of the 20,000 Boy Scouts of New York City 
and for them I gladly greet and welcome the founder of 
Scouting, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, and the 
many hundreds of volunteer loca! Scout Leaders who are 
training our youth for citizenship.” 

Clarence H. Howard, President of the St. Louis Council, 
delivered a message of greeting on behalf of the National 
Council; Barron Collier, Vice-President of the New York 
foundation of Boy Scouts, was toastmaster. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland in the course of his remarks paid 
tribute to Dan Beard. “If I had a whole lot of medals to 
award,” he said, “I’d pin them all on Dan Beard.” 

Sir Robert delivered a stirring address: 

“You are working for something even greater than good 


citizenship, you are helping to encourage that 
bond of love and, friendship in all the countries of 


must eventually overcome inter- 
cions and internal unrest and 
state of blessedness which a war- 
crying out for—‘Peace on Earth, 
Men.’” (Concluded on page 43) 
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“They were faster on their feet 
all through the game” 


‘*Their opponents played well and used 
good team-work,”’ says a report of a 
baseball game, ‘‘but every man on the 
winning team seemed faster on his 
feet.’’ 


Speed! Fast footwork! Not only in 
baseball—in every game coaches and 
athletes are placing more and more im- 
portance on it. 


That’s one of the reasons why they 
wear and recommend Keds. 


Keds are built so that just wearing 
them around helps you develop strong 
foot muscles. Every step you take in 
Keds brings all of these muscles into 
‘ play. No muscles are cramped or in- 
terfered with. This builds up and 
develops foot strength and speed 
just as throwing a_ baseball 
develops the muscles of your 
arm. 


Thousands of boys wear 
Keds all summer long. In 
camp, tramping through the 
woods, climbing over rocky 


A sturdy 
sport model. 
Athletic trim 
and ankle patch 
















trails—Keds are not only more com- 
fortable, but they develop your feet for 
fast footwork in all kinds of games. 


Why you should look for the 
name Keds 


Keds are made with tough rubber soles 
that are unusually pliable and springy. 
The rubber is a specially high grade, 
grown on our own Sumatra plantations. 
The uppers are made of fine, selected 
canvas and are strongly reinforced. 
Keds are built to stand the hardest wear. 


There are many kinds of Keds—high 


A Keds model 
that is popular 
for general 
wear as well as 
for games 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pet: Off. 





and low, brown and white. You can get 
them with corrugated soles, or smooth 
soles or suction soles. 


Keds, of course, vary in price accord- 
ing to type. But no matter what kind 
of Keds you buy, every pair gives you 
the highest possible value at the price. 


Remember—while there are other 
shoes that may at first glance Jook like 
Keds, no other shoe can give you real 
Keds value. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. If 
the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 

aren’t real Keds. 


Our new Hand-book for 
Boys is full of interesting 
informationoncamping, 
radio, rules for games,etc. 
Sent free if you address 
Dept. M-3, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name 


Keds is on the shoes 



















































HE boys of to-day can scarcely understand the im- 

portance with which the boys of yesterday looked 

upon this national holiday. But the good old days 

are gone when Hi and Tom and I used to count 
the hours until the arrival of the Fourth, and on that date 
see who could get up the earliest in the morning to fire a 
cannon under the windows of the other lads, and set off our 
firecrackers (shooting crackers, we called them). 
Usually we set them off one at a time because we 
were not rich enough to burn whole packs at once 
like the wealthy and reckless young men who excited 
our awe and reverence by so doing instead of care- 
fully unbraiding the stems and lighting the crackers 
one atatime. We had no giant crackers then with 
which to blow off our fingers; we had to satisfy 
ourselves with the almost equally dangerous brass- 
barreled horse pistols, pepper-box revolvers and 
pocket deringers. These were loaded by hand— 
none of them shot cartridges—and after loading it 
was necessary to put percussion caps on all the 
nipples before they could be fired. But pshaw! 
that was a labor of love, and the way those pistols 
banged and boomed would make the modern boy 
think another World War had broken out. 

The reverence we paid to Old Glory was not the 
formal, conventional reverence; we did not salute 
the flag in military fashion, but we looked upon it 
as an almost sacred emblem. Anyone who was 
impelled to treat it with the slightest indignity would 
have done so at the peril of his life. Yes, we were 
a crude but earnest lot yesterday, but we believed 
in the Constitution of the United States, we believed 
with the Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created equal. We had none who tried to prove 
that this was not so because men are evidently not 
equal physically, morally, financially or mentally; 
there was no one of that day who would have stooped 
to such a childish argument in face of the fact that 
the expression equal is immediately explained by 
the same document where it says, “and endowed 
by their Creator with equal rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” The ten-year-old 
boys of yesterday understood this; they also appre- 
ciated the fact that George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and the rest of that 
magnificent bunch of men, were not guilty of putting 
themselves on record with the statement that all 
men were equally strong, equally rich, equally good, 
equally brave, or equally foolish. 


T WAS away back in the ’60’s and “the wolf’s 

brush,”’ as the first gleam of light upon the horizon 
is called that announces 
the coming day, had 
scarcely made its ap- 
pearance before I 
bounced out of bed, 
put on my clothes, 
grabbed up the old 
cow’s-horn powder 
flask and my beloved 
cannon, for it was the 
glorious Fourth of 
July! a date which was 
a greater event to the 
boys at that time than 
Christmas, New Year's 
or any other holiday. 

My cannon was 
made from a musket 
barrel picked upon the 
battlefield of Fort 
Donelson, sawed off 
by a blacksmith and 
fastened by me to a 
block fashioned out of 
atwo by four scantling, 
which was carved into 
the form of a marine 
gun carriage. The gun 
barrel was fastened 
into place with straps 
of tin bent oyer it and 
nailed very securely to 
the wooden carriage. 
This was necessary be- 
cause that gun did 
have some kick! I 
would first insert the 
firecracker stem into 
the touch hole, then 
put in about three fin- 






By Dan Beard 
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gers of black powder and on top of the powder ram down five 
or six 12 gauge shotgun wads which fitted the bore snugly, next 
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some newspaper, after that some more wads; and when the fire- 
cracker stem was lighted and when the charge exploded that 
old gun let out a soul-searching reverberating howl that could 
be heard for blocks and blocks away, and filled our souls with 


ecstasy. 


At the same time the gun and carriage went up in 


the air and turned somersaults for twenty-five or thirty 
feet backwards. 






My! My! It was a thrilling adventure every 
time the cannon fired. That the thing did not 
burst must have been because Providence needed us 
for some unknown purpose. Why my parents al- 
lowed me to fire it I do not know unless it was be- 
cause all the other boys were doing even more reckless 
stunts on the Fourth; but that cannon was the pride 
of my life. So after I had fired it under the windows 
of Tom and Hi and aroused those sleepy heads, as 
well as the rest of the neighborhood, and after we 
had had a rapturous time until all too soon the 
breakfast bell rang, then we stopped barely long 
enough to wash part of the powder grime off our 
faces and a little off our hands and hurriedly ate our 
breakfast which was flavored with saltpeter and 
burnt gunpowder from our fingers. 


OM and Hi, with their pockets stuffed full of 
Chinese firecrackers, and I, grasping firmly the 
old cannon in one hand and the powder flask in the 
other, then sallied forth. It was rattle bang! rip! sis! 
boom bah! intermingled with bits of war songs suchas 
“Rally round the flag, boys—Rally once again,” 
“When this cruel war is over,” “The Captain with 
his whiskers took asly glance at me,” all inter- 
spersed with wild shouts and yells until someone 
suddenly noticed that a certain dwelling house un- 
like its neighbors had no red, white and blue bunting 
decorating the front, and no flags flying from the 
windows, but stood solemn and dark with the blinds 
closed as a mute protest against all the rampant 
patriotism around it. Everywhere else the eagle was 
screaming and the flags waving, everywhere else 
smiling faces peered from the open windows. Then 
Tom or Hi, I don’t know which, said, ‘Gee, whilli- 
kens! look at old Johnny Reb’s house.” 

You must remember that this was in the time of the 
Civil War, and by the chance of environment and 
parentage we were all Union boys and looked upon 
all the Secessionists as our bitter foes, and upon the 
slackers and pacifists, at that time known as Copper- 
heads and Butternuts, with horror. So the suggestion 
that we wake ’em up a bit was met with enthusiastic 
approval and the old cannon was loaded withanextra 
heavy charge and placed on the top of the sandstone 
steps with its muzzle 
aiming towards the 
street. The firecracker 
stem was lighted and 
we fled to a safe dis- 
tance. Wow! howled 
the cannon, the rever- 
berating report in the 
vestibule shook the 
very building, and the 
cannon kicked against 
the door with a bang 
which could be heard 
a long distance. 

It was a thoughtless 
and a wrong thing 
to do—those people 
were quiet, law-abid- 
ing citizens, they did 
not choose to celebrate 
the Fourth, but they 
were making no dis- 
turbance; however the 
cannon did make a dis- 
turbance. Fully satis- 
fied that we had awak- 
ened the people up to 
the fact that it was 
the Fourth of July, we 
were marching off to 
new. fields to conquer 
when Clint Butts, the 
one-armed Constable 
who guarded the safety 
of the community, sud- 
denly appeared and 
grabbed me by the 
scruff of the neck, shook 
me violently and 
started towards the 
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old county court-house, which was surmounted 
by a tall wooden image of George Washington. 

I had good lungs and I let out a howl almost 
as loud as the old cannon could make. From 
every window a woman’s head appeared, and 
from every female throat the question was 
screamed, “‘ What are you doing with that boy, 
Mr. Butts?” Clint Butts was nonplused. I 
saw my opportunity and I yelled the answer, 
“He’s arresting me for firing a cannon on THE 
FOURTH OF JULY!” 

Clint Butts was a good old soul and was 
really a wise man, and in those troublesome 
times when everybody was keyed to concert 
pitch, he knew he was in a bad predicament, 
for if his loyalty to the Union was seriously 
doubted for one moment the old town would 
be too hot a place for him; so with a muttered 
expression which did not sound like a prayer, 
he flung me away from him and hustled out 
of sight as fast as his dignity would allow him 
to travel. 

While I admit that we can well do without 
some of the heedless pranks of the men and 
boys of yesterday, I do wish that to-day the 
Fourth of July could be celebrated with the 
same whole-heartedness and enthusiasm that 
it was by all the people of yesterday, and that 
the same reverential regard might be had for 
the founders of our great country. There is 
now a careful propaganda industriously cir- 
culated to weaken our belief in our form of 
government. 

We, the boys of yesterday, reverenced the 
men who founded our government as do the 
scouts of to-day, we reverenced the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and we thought the 
American flag to be the most beautiful banner 
extant, as do the scouts of to-day. As an 
artist I have had to study decoration and the 
meaning of lines and curves. Let me tell you 
that there is no flag in existence that possesses 


the life and action of the American flag. When 
it waves in the breeze each separate stripe 
appears to have a life of its own, each separate 
star a twinkle of its own. 

The American flag is the only one built to 
fly from a flagstaff, built upon artistic and 
scientific lines which can produce the unique 
effect of separate life to all its parts. There are 
other flags that are beautiful as pieces of 
decoration, there are other flags full of meaning 
as symbols, but when flying from the staff 
they are dead to motion and life because their 
cross or perpendicular lines kill the apparent 
motion of the design. Many of them look 
better than our flag when hanging upon a wall 
in a frame, but if you want to see life, liberty 
and independent action represented in a 
banner, you must take off your hat and look 
with awe upon Old Glory as the breeze 
causes the bunting to ripple and sets each 
startwinkling like those in the heaven above 
and each stripe moving like a separate living 
thing! 

Because we have now in our midst great 
swarms of people unaccustomed to self- 
government, unused to the liberty of speech, 
saturated with Old World ideas, it is the boun- 
den duty of all scouts upon all occasions to 
defend the beauty of our flag, the greatness of 
the hearts and minds of the splendid group of 
Revolutionary heroes of ’76, and their un- 
shakable belief in the self-evident truth of 
the Declaration of Independence. We must 
remiember, and tell all the world, that the 
Declaration of Independence is the legitimate 
son of the Magna Charta, and the corollary 
of the fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man taught in holy writ. 


“There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And awaits to see it push away the clod— 
He trusts in God.” 
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The Road Riders 


(Continued from. page 10) 














drove on with no slackening of speed. Tom 
noticed the change and followed closely in 
Spike’s path, but not quite closely enough. 
He saw tacks on the road. He heard a click 
on the front forks of his bicycle and, without 
taking time to slow down, leapt from his wheel 
and came to a stop. He ran his hand over 
his tires as he spun the wheels. There were 
two tacks just entering the front tire, but 
when he pulled them out the tire did not flatten 
or show a leak. They had not gone clear in. 
He mounted and by fast riding was able to 
make up most of Spike’s lead. 

In this way the two riders went through 
Squabport, only five miles out of Oakville 
and almost a suburb of the city. From that 
point in there was asphalt roadway, with 
street lights, and a trolley track in the middle 
of the street. 

As the two riders came to the asphalt, Tom 
was not ten yards behind, but, still afraid of 
some trick, was riding warily. They found a 
dozen or more automobiles awaiting their 
coming. ‘Nick and Gimp were there in the 
flivver with Quigley. The rest of the cars were 
all filled with McBride supporters. 

Tom no longer had to watch for tacks or 
trickery. The rest of the course was open and 
the race was watched. Trylone was there, and 
as Tom raced by he heard the newspaper man 
shout, “Now go to it, kid. The track is clear 
from here in.” 

The crowd burst into a yell! for Tom when he 
came up behind Flynn, a yell that drowned out 
the few cries for Spike. It must be admitted, 
though, that Spike was none the less deter- 
mined to win because of lack of support. He 
knew he had the lead and was fresher than 
Tom, more than offsetting any excess speed 
which might be credited to the latter. 

It lacked only a few minutes to two o’clock, 
but the street was well lighted, enabling Tom 
to read the time in the watch on his handle- 
bars. A big car swung in ahead of the riders. 
It was the police department car which Simon 
had asked to have sent out to lead them in, 
keeping the road clear, giving them a chance to 
ride at top speed. 

The other automobiles moved after Tom 
who was close behind Spike; the latter was at 
least a hundred yards behind the police car. 

The riders swung around the corner into 
Main Street where a big crowd was singing 
and shouting and the city band was playing. 
Simon Broadneck had foreseen the event and 
as soon as he was assured that the race would 
be finished that night, had announced it by 
telephone, by hastily distributed dodgers and 
by messengers. 

. Tom closed up the gap and rode clcse to 
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Spike’s rear wheel. <A trolley car was coming 
up the street toward them. Tom saw it and 
took advantage of the diversion. At just the 
right instant he crossed the track ahead of the 
approaching car and sprinted. For just a 
moment the car separated the two riders and 
Spike did not realize what was happening. 
Tom jumped to his best speed as he left the 
car. He was leading Spike by ten feet and was 
on the opposite side of the track. 

If Tom had to maintain his lead, Spike at 
least could not profit by it to take his 
pacing to the finish. It was each rider for 
himself on his own side of the street, anda 
clear field. 

Tom held to his sprint wonderfully. For a 
rider to bring out such a burst of speed at the 
end of so long a run was little short of marvel- 
ous. It was his old-time track form and it 
showed the care he had taken of himself before 
and on this ride. He was putting forth a speed 
that Spike could not match. Tom drew. ahead 
foot by foot. In half a dozen blocks he was 
leading by ten yards and still gaining, though 
both had lost the edge of their speed. 

And then the supporters of Tom in the cars 
behind saw him losing his lead. He was slowing 
down and Spike was creeping up. Tom was 
seen to glance back. He dug into the pedals 
desperately but his speed was much less. 
He still led, but it was only a few hundred 
feet, a block and a half, to the tape. The 
crowd was yelling and the noise was that 
of Bedlam. 

Those on the sidewalk where Tom was 
passing saw what had happened, but from 
ahead and behind all that was apparent was 
that he had shot his bolt, had made his sprint 
and had nothing more up his sleeve, and Spike 
was almost at his rear wheel. 

Spike exerted every nerve.’ A glance at 
Tom showed him that he had his chance now 
to pull a victory out of what a moment before 
had looked like certain defeat. But Spike, 
too, had used his last ounce of speed. He 
could not do any better and his only hope was 
in Tom’s slackening speed. 

The crowd was almost a unit for Tom. 
They were calling to him: “Come on, old 
timer!” “Just a little ways farther!” “Beat 
him out!” “Just one more little sprint!” 
“Stick to it, old kid!”’ and Tom responded to 
the encouragement. His front tire was flat, 
but he shoved well back in his saddle to shift 
his weight from the bumping rim, and drove 
the pedals with frantic energy. He held his 
own. His lead, already cut down to less than 
a length, was still good when he crossed the 
tape, a winner in spite of all that had befallen 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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FREE 
A Vitalic Bike Cap to 
boys who will write for it 






ns as 


Sean Suit one aot 
Vitalie ‘ . 


ry Kieyele simee 






What Boys Say the 
Best Proof of All 


George Landers has used one set of Vitalic bicycle tires nearly 
five years. His letter is typical of what all say who ride on 
Vitalics. And it’s the kind of proof that counts most with 
buyers of tires. 

Vitalics can be depended on. They have been the choice of 
boys and men for over ten years. For real endurance, free- 
dom from punctures, ng tires equal Vitalics. 


Big bicycle makers like Excelsior, Iver Johnson and others 
put nothing except Vitalic tires on their finest wheels. 


“Tougher than Elephant Hide’ is a slogan that describes 
Vitalic qualities exactly 


Continental Rubber Works 
1956 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 


VITALIC\@ 


Bicycle Tires 


“TOUGHER THAN ELEPHANT mi OF 


Boys: Tell your father or big brother that he can now get Vitalic Cords for 
his automobile with the same “Tougher than Elephant Hide” quality. 
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Radio Notes 

Radio Frequency—Those who contemplate 
the addition of more ‘than one stage of radio 
frequency to their receivers should bear in mind 
that after the first step of radio is added, sub- 
sequent steps do not increase the volume of 
sound very noticeably. Indeed, unless the 
transformer is properly chosen and the assem- 
bly carefully made the result is sometimes just 
the reverse of what is expected—signals are 
weaker than before. With the correct assembly, 
however, a slight improvement in sign nai 
strength is apparent. On the other hand, it 
will be found that when tuning in to distont 
stations the added step of radio frequency be- 
gins to be felt. Broadcasting stations, before 
too far away to be heard under any other cir- 
cumstances, are then brought in, while the less 
remote DX stations are heard distinctly. 

Getting Distance—In practically every case 
where real DX is recorded by our correspon- 
dents (and we receive a great many letters from 
all over the country) the length of the aerial is 
between 125 and rso0 feet. Other things being 
equal, therefore, it would appear that a 150- 
foot aerial is a great aid for distance reception. 
This is but a reasonable conclusion. Those who 
are not getting distance might well try to 
lengthen their aerials. Perhaps an added 50 
feet would make all the difference in the world. 

The Reflex Receiver—The reflex receiver is 
worthy of considerable attention, for it. has 
already been given a pretty thorough try -out 
and has stood the test well. In these “every- 
day-a-new-circuit” days it is advisable to stand 
back a while before committing oneself to an 
untried novelty. 


Radio Questions and Answers 

N THE “Boy Scout Handbook” it says that 

if you add condensers and tubes, you may 
receive a hundred miles; is this correct? If it is, 
will you please tell me how to add them. Will 
you please send me directions on how to make 
a transmitting station. Please tell me about 
how much a simple transmitting statiom would 
cost. Could two boys a mile apart receive and 
transmit clearly?—Ralph Hilion. 

You will find a hookup in a recent number of 
Boys’ Lire showing how to build a tube re- 
ceiving set. Unless you have had experience, 
however, do not try to make the Flewelling set 
described in this number, as it is too sensitive 
for a beginner. 

Transmission involves the possession of a 
government operator’s license. It is against 
the law to operate a transmitting station with- 
out such a license. 

The cost of such a station would be about 
$50, though small spark transmitting apparatus 
can be assembled for much less. 





IS a regenerative 1-tube set employing two 
variometers and one variocoupler a good set? 

Is it as good as a one-tube set using a loose 
coupler? I can make either for about $30.00. 
Now I have a crystal set. I have received 
Arlington, NAA, approximately 450 miles 
away. My aerial is about goo feet above sea 
level. It is a common occurrence with me to 
listen in on WGY, WJZ, WEAF, and KDKA. 
Night before last night I received music and 
speeches from WJZ, WGY, WBZ, WEAF, 
and WHAZ.—Russell S. Putnam. 

A regenerative tube set with two variom- 
eters and variocoupler is the standard set 
and the best in many respects especially for 
the amateur. 

It is better than a loose coupler set. 

You are getting excellent reception for a 
crystal set. A lot of the boys will envy vour 
reception and your aerial. 

AM thinking of constructing a wireless set 

such as is described in the September Boys’ 
Lire, and I would be glad if you would answer 
the following questions about it: 

What is the best kind of wire to use for 
the ground wire? For connecting up the ap- 
paratus? 

Could four dry cells be used instead of a 
storage battery for lighting the tube? 

Would a 23-plate variable condenser across 
the secondary of the vario-coupler, as de- 
scribed in the Radio Notes of January Boys’ 
Lire, increase the range or selectivity of the 
above set? 

Would two or more head sets work as well as 
one?—Kenneth Rogers. 

Use ordinary insulated electric bell wire for 
the ground. Insulated electric lamp cord 
might be better but costs more. 

Bus band wire is much used in connecting 
up the apparatus but all contacts must be 


o Questions an 





By Thomas N. Wrenn 
With Diagrams by the Author 


soldered. They ought to be, anyway. How- 
ever any wire not smaller than No. 22-can be 
used. 

Four dry cells can be used to light the tube 
but they will not last long. 


A 23-plate variable condenser across the leads 
from the secondary does not increase the range 
either of distance or of wave-length but greatly 
improves the selectivity. 

The more head sets used the weaker the 
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THE diagram (Fig. 1) gives the hook-up for a re- 
ceiving set consisting of one stage radio fre- 
quency, detector tube and one stage audio fre- 
quency. This set, if properly assembled and oper- 
ated, constitutes an almost ideal equipment when 
cost of construction, cost of operation, distance and 
volume are accounted of importance. The tone is 
excellent and tuning is easy. Regeneration is not 
employed. 
he necessary parts are as follows: 
Three 23-plate variable condensers, C1, C2 and 


“One grid condenser, mica, .00025 mfd., C3. 

One phone condenser, mica, .oo1 mfd., C4. _ 

One a condenser (optional), mica, 
.ooos5 mfd., 

One ll consisting of 50 turns No. 22 
double cotton covered wire on cardboard tube 334 
inch diameter, Lr. 

One inductance consisting of 40 turns No. 22 
double cotton covered wire on cardboard tube 
3%4-inch diameter, L3. 

One inductance consisting of 30 turns No. 2? 
double cotton covered wire on cardboard tube 334- 
inch diameter, L3. 

One variable grid leak, Gr. 

Two‘ “hard”’ or amplifier tubes (UV 201), T1, T3. 

One “‘soft’’ or detector tube (UV 200), T2. 

Three tube sockets S, S, S. 

Three rheostats Rh, Rh, Rh. 

One audio frequency transformer, Tr. 

One double i y jt. 

One single jack » J2. 

Two 45-volt ‘ ‘B* batteries, with taps, Br, B2. 

One 6-volt battery, 

One 2 to 4 amp. tungar home charger, not indi- 
cated in diagram. 

One fiber horn with phone 
and plug, not indicated. 

One set of phones with plug, 
not indicated. 

Antenna equipment, Ant. 


a turns po turns F ius turns 


pose obtain three cardboard or fiber tubes 334 inch 
outside diameter and 3 inch high, together'with about 

4 pound No. 22 double cotton covered copper wire. 
Punch two pin-holes about 4 inch from the top 
rims of the cardboard tubes and }4 inch apart, and 
two similar holes 44-inch from the bottom rims. 


These are for holding the wire ends. Wind the 
required number of turns on each tube, smoothly, 
evenly and tightly. If properly done the windings 
need not be shellacked. Bare the projecting ends of 
the wires and mount the coils at the back of the 
baseboard as shown in the drawing (Fig. 2). Note 
that while L1 and L3 are rather close together Lr 
stands on its rim while L3 stands on its side. This is 
to prevent inductive action between the two coils. 
L2 also stands on its rim, but being at a distance 
from both L1 and L3, inductive action is negligible. 

The three variable condensers, C1, C2 and C5, are 
connected to the coils as follows. Cr is in series with 
L1, and in the antenna lead. C2 is shunted by the 
inductance L2; and Cs is shunted by the coil L3. 
This lattter couple (Cs, L3) isa wave trap and serves 
not only to eliminate interference, but in its practical 
application it renders tuning much less critical. The 
condensers should be of good make and controlled 
by fairly large bakelite dials. With them all the 
tuning of the set is accomplish 

he potentiometer is placed across the ‘“‘A’’ bat- 
tery leads, and the lead from the ground of the 
antenna system is connected to the middle contact 
of the potentiometer. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment is to prevent re-radiation, which is indicated 
when the potentiometer arm is so placed that a con- 
tinuous, high-pitched, faint whistle is heard. The 
potentiometer adjustment must be so made that 
this whistle is eliminated. Signals are loudest just 
before the whistle note is reached. 

Two 45-volt “B’’ batteries are needed. These 
should be “tapped” so that the plus lead to the plate 
of the detector tube may be taken off at 22'% volts 
or lower. The plates of the two amplifier tubes, T1 
and T3, can carry 90 volts to advantage. Where 





Two switches, . 

Three dials for variable con- 
densers, not indicated. 

Binding posts, etc. 

One baseboard, 28 inches long, 
10 inches wide and \% inch thick. 

One bakelite or hard rubber 
panel, 28 inches long, 7 inches 
wide and 4 inch thick. 

One potentiometer, 200 to 400 
ohms resistance, Pt 

This constitutes a seemingly 
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formidable list. But at that it 
does not include a cabinet or the 
necessary tools and drills, etc., 
needed for its assembly. How- 


capable of operating a loud 
speaker on near-by stations the 
comparative cost of this set is 
not great. Used with the phones 
it brings in distant stations with considerable dis- 
tinctness and uniformity—thanks to the one stage 
of radio frequency 
In case it is desired to reduce the cost somewhat 
and at the same time ‘improve reception, the set 
may be assembled on a baseboard and the panel and 
jacks eliminated, binding posts being substituted 
for the latter. 
To make this set it is well to begin with the winding 
of the inductances, L1, L2 and L3. For this pur- 





ever, for one who wishes to con- 
struct a really efficient receiver Pg assem, 


for base 
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other than the UV tubes are used different plate 
voltages may be desirable. WD11 tubes may be 
used in place of the UV tubes, though the results are 
not quite as good. Sometimes a detector tube 
which has been used for several months “hardens 
up,’’ in which case a higher plate voltage than the 
normal may be applied. When a tube “burns blue”’ 
too high a plate voltage is indicated. 
The “‘A’’ battery may be of any make, prefer- 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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Answers 


signals in each set, but two or three head sets 
do not materially affect reception. 

OMETIMES and quite often when I am 

listening to a radio station that I can hear 
very clearly it will fade out until I can hardly 
hear it. 

I would like to know if this is due to weather 
conditions, my set, which is a tube set, or the 
broadcasting station.—Raymond Farran. 

If the stations to which you are listening are 
distant the probabilities are that the fading is 
due to weather conditions, or rather to atmos- 
pheric conditions. The phenomenon is known 
as “fading” and is thought to be caused by the 
presence of “clouds” of ionized air which either 
absorb, deflect or otherwise interfere with the 
radio waves. It cannot be rectified. 

On the other hand there is a chance that your 
_ grid leak is either too small or too large. Try 
* repeated modifications of the grid leak. 

If your set is in a damp place or in a place 
where the temperature fluctuates or air cur- 
rents are frequent it may be that the fading is 
due to changes in the capacity of the condensers 
arising from changes in the dielectric value of 
the air which separates the plates. This, 
however, is not likely, and I only mention it as 
a possible but not probable alternative. 





ILL you please tell me the range of theradio 
receiv ing set describedin “Slim’ sAdventures 
in Wireless,” by Mr. T. N. Wrenn, in the Febru- 
ary issue of Boys’ Lire?—James O'Halloran. 
The wave range is approximately 250 to 500 
meters. The distance range varies. As I have 
repeatedly said, reliable reception with a one- 
tube set averages around 50 miles. 


AS a reader of Boys’ Lire, and a radio 

“bug,” and partly because of many 
requests concerning a single tube circuit, I 
have decided to write you. 

My set is a single-tuned regenerative re- 
ceiver consisting of: Crosley variable con- 
denser, .ooo5 mfd. capacity; a variocoupler, 
too turns No. 22 S. S. C. wire, 10 taps 10 turns 
each, wound on a 4% B tube for primary, and 
50 turns No. 24 S. S. C. for secondary; carbon 
rheostat; type G-4, grid leak and cond. of .oo05 
mfd., and 1.0 megohm; a socket; phone cond.; 
switch lever and points and posts. 

On a 4-wire T type antenna, I have heard 
KDKA at Pittsburg, Penn., WGY at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., PWX at Havana, Cuba. I re- 
ceive also Los Angeles, and Regina, and 
Toronto, Canada, regular. 

If any one desires information on this I will 
gladly write them.—Loun E. Gaither. 

Your letter duly received. We are unable to 
print your diagram since it does not appear to 
differ in any essential respect from the regular 
single-tube regenerative set. Your aerial is un- 
usual for receiving, however. No doubt many 
of the readers of Boys’ LiFe will be glad of the 
opportunity of communicating with you re- 
garding further details. Thanks for your letter. 





' 
IF I have an aerial of the fan type, om 

an angle of go degrees, will the end to which 
the lead in is fastened be any stronger than 
the other corners? 

Can two “B” batteries of 45 volts each be 
hooked together to make a current of go volts? 
If so, how would it be done? 

How many batteries are needed for a set 
with detector, one stage of radio frequency 
and two stages of audio frequency ampli- 
fication, using a loud speaker, and how would 
they be attached to the set? 

Under good conditions would this set hear 
Honolulu from Iowa? 

Would an offer to get this set without tubes, 
batteries, ‘phones, or loud speaker for $55 from 
theCrosley Mfg. Co.,3314 Alfred St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, be advisable to accept?—Rex A. Roberts. 

The proper place to attach the lead in from 
a V-shaped aerial is at the bottom of the V, 
that is, where the two strands come together. 
If the lead is attached at one of the free ends 
the effect is the same as having a much longer, 
though crooked, aerial. It might be a good 
plan to try both ways some day when you are 
in the mood to make the change. 

Two 45-volt ““B” batteries when connected 
in series give 90 volts. To connect in series 
attach the plus of one battery to the minus 
of the other. This leaves two other terminals, 
a plus and a minus, the plus on one battery 
and the minus on the other. Use these termi- 
nals just as though the two 45-volt batteries 
were a single block. Wires attached to them 
will give the 90 volts needed. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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him. A few yards further he fell into the arms 
of friends who were waiting to take care of him. 

Simon Broadneck was there, all smiles and 
congratulations. 

“Tom, we take off our hats to you. You’re 
one great kid. You’re a brick. What did 
they do to you on the road?” 

“Nothing much,” said Tom. 

“When did that tire go down?” Simon 
wanted to know. 

“Tt began to bump just before I passed 
Spike on Main Street. I saw what I was up 
against and I got all the lead I could before 
she went clear flat. Some tacks I picked up 
on the road back a ways must have started a 
slow leak. I picked ’em out right away, but 
they must have pricked through a little. 
Then when she went clear flat I thought I 
was sure up against it, but I managed to kick 
across ahead at that.” 

“You sure did and you got in just a minute 
ahead of the time limit on your bonus. You 
get a hundred in bonus, and I’m glad to give it 
to you, and that wheel looks as good as new 
but for the tire. The judges will take it and 
go over it. I must say Spike’s wheel looks 
pretty new, too. As a matter of fact, one mes- 
sage I got a little bit ago kind of indicates that 
it is practically new. What’ll we do with this 
Flynn and his backers?” 

“Nothing,” said Tom. “I’m sorry Flynn’s 
got in with that bunch. He’s a good rider and 
would have given me a run for my money on 
a square ride.” 

Tom’s friends had poured into the street 
and filled it from curb to curb, milling around 
the little group of those close to him. The 
friends of Tom so far outnumbered Spike’s 
that no one noticed what the latter were doing 
until there was a shout from the steps of a 
store opposite Broadneck’s, and Quigley was 
seen standing up there with a banner raised 
above his head, on which were the hastily 
printed words, “Flynn wins by one hour.” 

The crowd stopped shouting for just an in- 
stant and Quigley seized that opportunity to 
announce. “Flynn started an hour behind 
McBride and finished neck and neck with him. 
The Airline wins.” 

Tom’s friends showed something like con- 
sternation. They did not know how to take 
that. It was a fact, as they recalled, that 
Tom had an hour start. 

Broadneck rushed through the crowd into 
his office and soon appeared in a second story 
window above the crowd. He was in the full 
glare of the light from hisown big electric sign. 
In his hand he held a packet of papers, some 
white, some yellow, a rubber band around them. 

He blew shrilly on a police whistle and the 
crowd looked up and saw him motioning for 
silence. 

“Friends and Oakville citizens,’ said he, 
“T had hoped it wouldn’t be necessary to do 
what I am going to do now. You saw the 
start and finish of the 600-mile race. Flynn 
did start an hour behind McBride. He did 
finish with him, but that does not tell the story 
of the race or all the things done in the last 
five days by my friend, Mr. Quigley, and 
certain of his cronies. I have here in my hand 


a little bundle of letters, telephone méssages 
and telegrams. These have come to me through 
the week from various places on the route. 
One and all, they tell the same story. Some- 
times it comes from Boggstown, sometimes 
from Griggsby, sometimes from Franklin 
Springs, Polkville, or elsewhere. Wherever it 
is from, the story is one of crookedness on the 
part of accomplices of Quigley, making trouble 
for your friend Tom McBride, or helping his 
competitor to pass him without having to ride 
it out. I have documentary eyidence here 
that not once did Quigley’s representative 
ride a single day’s mileage fairly and squarely. 
I am not going into details about all this, but 
I am prepared to show any doubtful persons 
the evidence. I——”’ 

Simon stopped. There was a sound at the 
window back of him as Spike Flynn put his head 
and shoulders out and asked Broadneck, ina loud 
whisper whether he might get out and say a word. 

Without replying to Spike, Simon announced 


+ to the crowd, “Here is Spike Flynn himself who 


wants a chance to say a word.” 

“Folks,” said Flynn, his voice shaking a 
little at first, “I want to say that every word 
Mr. Broadneck has said is so. I rode a crooked 
race. I was as crooked as a dog’s hind leg all 
the way through, and Tom McBride was just 
as straight as I was crooked, and he’s never 
squealed about what was done to him. He 
even helped me with advice once and saved 
my life once by warning me. I guess he would 
have helped me any time if I’d been in hard 
luck when he came along. 

“JT ain’t blaming anybody but myself for 
what I did. I went into it with my eyes open. 
But I’ve learned my lesson. I’m through, and 
if I can be as good a sport as Tom McBride 
some day, that’ll be good enough for me.” 

Spike climbed back through the window 
with the people cheering him. 

“Some day I’ll tell you anything you want to 
know, Mr. Broadneck, about the way this 
race was handled by Quigley’s bunch, if you 
want me to.” 

“T don’t need to know any more than I do, 
Spike. It’s a dirty mess. I’ve had reports on 
the whole thing from friends, merchants, news- 

per men, a doctor, and a lot more. Tom 
hasn't opened his head about it. I don’t think 
he will. But one of these days I’m going to 
have a little visit with your boss, Quigley, if 
he’ll listen to me.” 

“He’s quit, Mr. Broadneck. He’s gone,” 
said Spike. 

a5 That d’you mean?” 

“T mean that I told him a few minutes ago 
that I was coming over here to square things 
up, and he said all right, much he cared, the 
sheriff had just taken possession of his store 
anyway and he was beating it right away with 
Nick and Gimp and Tricky Johnson.” 

“Well, fellows,” said Simon, as Tom and 
some friends came up, “I guess this race has 
been a better thing than we thought it was 
going to be. We got three victories out of it. 
Tom won and I won and now Spike has 
won. It’s three o’clock and I’m going to close 
up. See you all to-morrow.” 

THE END 
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Contest Rules 














These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant an d related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered, 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 

envel is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of magne 2 ee one —— judged the aa. A om <— 
wi paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs pted blished become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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| Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 











|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. at made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE undér eighteen years of 
| 7”, compete. be lesibl 
. 2» Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


1923 








4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout. 
his tr number, should appea: in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. ‘ 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the secord month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 





Goodrich 








Some Luck! 


And some luck to have Goodrich Tires, too. They’re 
the tires to take you to your secret fishing hole, 
and they’re the tires to help you find new fishing 
holes. They stand the gaff. 

Easy-riding, long-living, fast-coasting, tough, real 
man’s tires; oh boy, when you have a pair on your 


bike the whole country’s yours. You’ll agree— 
they’re the best tires that ever turned around. 

When you ask your dealer for tires, ask for 
Goodrich—Goodrich Fabrics, Silvertown Cords, or 
Palmers. Each one’s a winner. And they cost less 
because they last so long. 

Cut out and mail this coupon, and we’ll send you 
free the most interesting and helpful booklet you 
ever read—‘*‘What’s That.”’ 





The B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me without obligation your booklet ‘‘What’s That.”’ 


Name 
Street 
City and State____ 




















THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
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“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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Modern Mountain Climbing 
OUNTAIN climbing has become a fine 
art. To scale the high and more difficult 


M 


peaks it is usually necessary to climb rocky 


faces of mountains which often rise very 
steeply. To become skilful in rock climbing 
regular courses of instruction and training, 
lasting for months or even years, are often 
given. The successful rock climber must have 
a cool head, a steady nerve and be a gymnast 
in perfect condition. He must literally trust 
his life to foot holds and hand holds on the 
rocky faces of mountains, when a single slip 
may mean a bad fall. From long study of rock 
conditions he must be able to decide at a 
glance if a rocky ledge will bear his weight. 
In rock climbing the men are usually roped 
together, so that if one falls the others can 
pull him up, and give him a chance to regain 
his footing. It was once considered impossible 
to climb a rock face which rose at more than 
seventy degrees. To-day much climbing is 
done on rock faces which are absolutely per- 
pendicular as photograph number 1 shows. 


Sugar Harvester 

OR 3,000 years sugar cane has been har- 

vested by hand in the most primitive man- 
ner. Just as grain was harvested by cutting a 
handful of stalks at a time with a scythe, the 
sugar cane has been cut and trimmed labor- 
iously one at a time. American ingenuity has 
at last invented a machine (illustration 
number 2) which reaps sugar 
just as a harvester mows 


a field of wheat. The 
labor of a hundred men 
is performed by a single 


sugar reaper. The machine 
is driven by gasoline like an 
automobile, and is guided by 
a single hand. It moves 
steadily through the jungles 
of sugar cane cutting each 
stalk close to the ground. A 
series of mechanical fingers 
pick up the stalk and carry 
it to a group of knives, 
which strip it clean of all its 
leaves and cut away the 
waste parts, after which the 
stalk is loaded on a trailer 
drawn behind. The reaper 
runs on sixteen wheels so that 
it can move over every sort 
of marshy ground. After 
cutting the stalks of sugar 
cane close to the ground it 
covers them over with earth 
ready for the next crop. 


Fresh-Water Pearl 
AN INTERESTING exper- 

iment is being carried 
out by the Government in planting fresh-water 
pearls which it is believed will prove an im- 
portant source of wealth in the near future. 
It has been found that when the germ of 
certain mussels is inoculated in the gills of 
fishes, they grow rapidly by feeding on the 
tissue of the living flesh. When the mussel 
becomes heavy it drops away and sinks to the 
bottom of the river. Here it continues to 
grow until some six years later when it will 
probably develop a natural pearl. The mussels 
are then fished up and the pearls extracted. 
Incidentally the shell of the mussels is used for 
various purposes. A single pearl has been 
found in such a mussel worth $25,000 and 
the total value of the crop amounts to millions 
of dollars a year. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a fresh-water pearl attached to 
a mussel exactly as it was found. The work is 
being carried on by the Department of Fisheries 
in the Mississippi Valley. 





Throwing the Spear 
ENTURIES ago the American Eskimo 
discovered a method of throwing spears 

which gave them a great advantage in hunting. 
Many savage tribes throw heavy spears for 
great distances with wonderful accuracy by 
merely grasping the shaft in the hands. The 
throwing stick used by the Eskimo and other 
Indian tribes (illustration number 4) is a great 
improvement on this primitive method. The 
stick makes it possible for them to balance a 
heavy spear much more accurately than is 
possible by the unaided hand. It also enables 
the thrower to aim with surprising deftness. 
The spear thus launched will travel further 
than when held in the hand. The throwing 
stick is easily made and will prove a very 
fascinating toy. 
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North Pole Changes 
HE North Pole is really a mountain of con- 
siderable altitude, and is probably growing 
higher. The ice and snow in this 





































1. Modern 
Mountain Climb- 
ing. 

2. Sugar Har- 
vester. 

3. Fresh-water 
Pearl. 
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Air Pilot’s Radio Outfit 
BY EQUIPPING anairplane with both trans- 
mitting receiving sets the air pilot keeps 
in constant communication with the earth no 
matter how high he may fly. He can receive 
instructions from his base and report what he 
sees from aloft. The airman who patrols our 
great forests, for instance, can thus report the 
location of a fire the instant he sees it. It is, 
of course, essential that the pilot have both 
hands free to operate his airplane, so that the 
receiving and transmitting apparatus of the 
wireless must be adjusted independently. 
The newest arrangement of the kind is shown 
in photograph number 5. The pilot’s head is 
covered with a leather cap, under which the 
ear pieces of the receiving apparatus fit. This 
makes it possible to hear the radio message 
despite the roar of the propellers of the air- 
plane. The transmitting apparatus meanwhile 
is fastened close to the pilot’s mouth, so that 
he can talk directly into it. 
Measuring Light 
N MOST school rooms the desks near the 
windows are likely to have too much light 
while those in the corners may be in the dark. 
The same problem is encountered in large 
offices or factories. Great care is now taken 
to distribute the light equally over a large 
room. The exact amount of light on every 
desk of a school room, for instance, is measured 
with scientific accuracy by a complicated 
device as shown in illustration number 6, 
which does the work quickly and accurately. 
A white disk is first laid on a desk. A tele- 
scopic device is then used to measure the light 
reflected from it. The instrument contains a 
tiny electric light equal to just one candle- 
power. This is moved back and forth until 












it corresponds to the light reflected from the 
disk. By touching a button the exact candle- 
power of the light from the disk is instantly 
shown upon the dial of the instrument. This 
information is of great value in designing school 
rooms, offices and factories and in placing the 
artificial lights. 


Balloon to be Airplane Carrier 

HE giant dirigible airship being built for 

the Army Air Service is to serve as a 
‘mother ship” for a fleet of a dozen airplanes. 
It will be so constructed that airplanes can take 
off from the great airship or land on it at 
great altitudes. A series of tests has been 
made by the Government to prove the feasi- 
bility of this new system of communicating 
between aircraft while in flight. The great 
dirigible will be supplied with a great hook 
which will hang below the basket. The air- 
planes will be built with large rings extending 
above the upper wings. These airplanes will 
fly beneath the mother ship at exactly the 
same speed she is moving, when the two will 
be practically stationary as regards one an- 
other. The smaller craft can thus be hooked 
onto the mother ship. The airplanes can leave 
the larger craft in the same way. It will thus 
be possible for a mother ship to carry a fleet 
of a dozen airplanes for great distances and 
have them leave her and retum without com- 
ing down to the ground. 


Harnessing the Sun’s Rays 

N AMERICAN student has constructed 

an ingenious device which makes it possi- 
ble to drive an engine by means of the sun’s 
rays. This is the newest contrivance of its 
kind in a long list of such attempts dating back 
for 3,000 years. The new invention consists 
of a nickel-plated mirror less than a yard in 
diameter shaped not unlike the familiar 
searchlight. This serves to catch the sun’s rays 
and reflects them in parallel rays. A second 
mirror receives these rays and concentrates 
them or brings them to a point. The heat 
obtained at this point will boil water and 
develop steam which will drive an engine. 
The reflecting surfaces, it is believed, catch and 
transmit 100 per cent of the sun’s rays. The 
inventor believes that all cities where power is 
needed will in the future have plants where 
the sun’s rays will, so to speak, be bottled for 
future use. 


tegion is, of course, perpetual. 
There is no summer season to melt 
it and carry it away, so that the 
snowfall of each year is folded 
over the accumulation of other 
years. The great weight of the 
snow gradually transforms the 
lower strata into ice, just as the 
snow of high mountains forms 
glaciers. The area about the pole 
i; therefore an immense ice cap of 
enormous thickness, which has 
been accumulating for untold 
centuries. When Peary reached 
this point his observations led him 
to believe that the ice mountain 
was at least 8,000 feet thick. This 
would make a mountain of quite 
respectable altitude in any part 
of the world. Recent observations 
lead scientists to believe that this 
ice is melting. The edges of the 
great ice mountain show many 
signs that it is gradually disap- 
pearing. It is believed that in the remote 

past the North Pole was not covered with 
| ice, and that in some future time the 
same condition will return. 





Photo-micrography 

HERE are countless interesting ob- 

jects on every hand which are just a 
little too small to be seen by the naked 
eye. An ingenious camera 
with a double extension will 
serve to reveal this world of 
little things. The pictures 
made in this way of insects, 
flowers, textiles and other 
familiar objects are surpris- 
ingly novel and .unfamiliar. 
Anyone can make such pic- 
tures and make remarkable 
discoveries in this little known 
world. The object to be 
photographed is first mounted 
on a lantern slide. An ordinary lens will 
answer for taking such pictures. The bel- 
lows or extension should be about ten feet 
in length. It makes a very ungainly looking 
camera, and is too buiky to be carried about. 
The image is focussed on the ground glass in 
the ordinary way. The exposure is very 
long. When the plate is developed it will 
be found that an entirely new world has been 
discovered. 





Mechanical Baseball Pitcher 

N INGENIOUS machine has been in- 

vented which pitches a curved ball with 
remarkable speed. The fingers of the pitcher 
are replaced by whirling jets of air which give 
the baseball just the right twirl. The ball is 
held by fingers made of leather and rubber. 
The machine looks like a machine gun. The 
cylinder is much larger than the ball and con- 
tains space for compressed air which exerts 
the force for pitching and curving the ball. 
Just at the moment the ball is ejected from the 
machine or pitched, the whirling jets of air- 
are turned on it and it is made to spin in any 
direction desired. This spinning motion gives 
the ball a sudden jerk from side to side, or- 
up or down, as desired, which is commonly 
called a curve. It is claimed that the mechani-. 
cal demon can deceive a batter much more suc- 
cessfully than any pitcher. The pitching 
machine is used in practice work. Some day 
we may see a baseball game in which two, 
rival pitching machines take the place of the 
regular pitchers. 


Movies by Wholesale 


‘THE film which makes the moving pictures 

travels as most of you know at the rate 
of sixteen pictures to the second. It is esti- 
mated that in the course of a year 10,000,000,- 
ooo of these little pictures are thrown upon 
the screens of the theaters of the entire coun- 
try. Another way to tell how great the moving 
picture industry has become is to state that 
every year 650,000,000 feet of film are reeled 
through the projecting machines of the theaters 
of the country. In other words if this film 
were fastened together in a single strip it 
would reach five times around the globe. If 
this film were shown in one theater it would 
take 180,000 hours or about twenty years for 
it to be run throurh. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Once a Scout—Always a Scout 


By Capt. A. 


Scout Sergius lives in Samara, a province 
which lies two hundred miles south of 
Moscow, bordering the big river. I had gone 
to Samara by boat, one of the famous Volga 
variety of which Russia has always been so 


P. Corcoran 


that were suffering most severely when the 
corn given for the famine-sufferers by Act of 
Congress began to arrive last spring. The 
roads too were blocked with snow, or worse 
still, as happened later, by mud following on 
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proud. It was a fine boat, too, 
better originally much more than 
those on which the New York 
scouts make their 
summer camping 
trips to Bear Moun- 
tain up the Hudson. 
It wasan oil-burner, 
doubled -decked, 
with a magnificent 
promenade com- 
parable to any I 
have seen on a fair- 
sized Transatlantic 
liner. The cabins 
bordered this deck, 
opening on to it by 
door and window. 
Because of the ani- 
mal life within and 
the human with- 
out, I got very little 
sleep during that 
trip 

When I got to 
Samara, then, I was 
by no means in the 
best of tempers, 
and it took a Ser- 
gius to make me 
see the bright side 











the thaw. Horses, camels, oxen 
and human beings—all had to 
be used to drag the supplies 
from the distrib- 





uting centers 
through the prov- 
inces. Some peo- 


ple had to walk 
fifty or sixty miles 
to get their ra- 
tions. Old and 
young people—it 
was all the same 
Everyone had to 
help, but so 
starved were 
many that they 
used to drop in the 
snow and die with- 
in sight of food. 
This was too 
much for Sergius, 
the scout 
course there was 
no longer a scout 
organization. but 
he knew the boys 
who had belonged 
to it with him in 
better days. And 
a great many of 
them being of an 











of life. Samara, 
you must know, in 
order to under- 


stand Sergius, was 
one of the worst 
famine districts in 
all Russia last year 
When I got there, 
the famine was 
over because the 
“Ahra” was feeding 1,295,0co people in that 
province alone. But the after-effects were still 
apparent, and Sergius himself was an example 
of the enduring traces such a catastrophe 
can leave. 

As he was a very intelligent boy, he tempted 
me to ask questions, and I drew out of him the 
story of his troubles through the “Hunger” 
time. Obviously he was of good social standing, 
for he spoke English perfectly, having had an 
excellent tutor. The revolution hit his family 
first. They lost most of their property, and So 
had little to exchange for food. The father and 
mother therefore starved to death. His sister 
disappeared, and evidently he did not like to 
talk of her. Something like terror crept into 
his eyes at the mere remembrance and I re- 
called the horrible tales of little refugee waifs, 
hundreds of thousands of whom are still 
roaming Russia or are collected in the receiving 
homes which the government tries to maintain 
with the aid of the American people. Sérgius 
himself by a lucky chance, he said, had met the 
wonderful people and they had given him work 
in their office. I was trying to find just how 
he met the Americans, an occurrence which 
he was obviously trying to slur, when in 
walked Mr. Wolfe, of Coshocton, O. 

“So you’ve met our scout?” he said, smiling 
approvingly on Sergius. ‘Some boy, eh? Did 
he tell you how he helped us last spring? No? 
Well, I will.” Here’s the story. 


MANY of the Volga Valley provinces have 
_ > no railroads whatsoever in the outlying 
districts, and it was exactly these districts 


been acute. 


1923 


Unusual scenes marked the arrival of corn, provided by 
the $20,000,000 appropriation of the American Con- 
gress, at Vaseliefka, in Samara, where the famine has 
The whole populace turned out, and the 
people fell on their knees in thanksgiving 
Nicolai never misses a noon meal at the A. R. A, 
kitchen in Moscow 


wid age which entitled 


“Ahra”’ kitchen, 
they were in bet- 
ter shape than 
their elders, be- 
cause they had 
been eating reru- 
larly for months. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Wolfe, “that kid 
went out on his own and rounded up a bunch 
of those young fellows, and like a regular 
soldier arranged a little plan of campaign. We 
were issuing two weeks’ corn ration—or a 
month’s sometimes—to people who might 
not be able to get in again because of the con- 
dition of the roads. The corn ration is fourteen 
ounces a day, so some of the sacks weighed 
pretty heavy. The kids could not carry them 
all the way, so what does Sergius do but station 
them at intervals between the distributing 
center and the villages. When an old man or 
woman, obviously too weak for his or her load, 
came along, up went the scout and took the sack. 
This he carried to the next scout, who carried 
it to the next. By means of this chain they got 
the stuff back home for the old people.” 

We looked at Sergius who was shuffling from 
one foot to another, much embarrassed. 

“Had you any trouble organizing the boys?”’ 
I asked him, and his answer came pat. 

“Oh! no, sir. They were all scouts.” 

“Tf I get the chance,’’ I said, “I’m going to 
tell the American Scouts how you helped to get 
their country’s food to your starving people. 
They’ll be very pleased with you.” 

“Pleased with me? You should tell them 
how pleased I am with them, on the contrary. 
But that is not the right word, is it?’”’ He 
turned to Mr. Wolfe, grabbing him affection- 
ately by the arm. “I am not pleased with 
America; I love her. You must tell the scouts 
for me that I am jealous because I do not be- 
long to their great country. At least I would be, 
if I did not also love my own.” 


them to enter the | 











They never slip 


How we used the Big Horn Sheep 
as a model for our Grip Sures 


HE rubber-like hoofs of Rocky Mountain Sheep 

form cups to grip the rocks. They furnish a secure 
foothold even on dizzy heights where a slip would 
mean instant death. 


We have applied the same principle to the soles of 
Top Notch Grip Sures. They have cups on the soles 
that grip the rocks and prevent skids and accidents. 
Grip Sures don’t scratch floors, or cause injuries like 
cleats, spikes or hob-nails. 


Top Notch Grip Sures are dandy shoes for the out- 
door boy to wear all summer. They are just the thing 
for basket ball, base ball, golf, camping or hiking. The 
live rubber soles, the uppers of Top Notch Long Fibre 
duck and trimmings of real leather are a guarantee of 
long wear. Made by hand from start to finish, these 
shoes are built as carefully as the finest custom-made 
leather shoes. 


Your shoe store or sporting goods dealer has, or can 
easily get genuine Top Notch Grip Sures for you. You 
can tell them by the patented suction cups as well as 
by the Top Notch Cross on the soles and ankle patches. 


You’ll need this book 


Be sure to write us for your copy of ‘‘Hiking and Camp- 
ing’’ by Clint Little. It contains useful information 
on the food, clothing and equipment you should take; 
on how to select a camp site; on the care of your feet, 
etc. You’ll find it a handy book to keep. Just send us 
a post card and we’ll mail your copy at once. 


Made by 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Beacon Falls, Conn 
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The Black Wolf Pack 
ILL you please tell me where I can buy 
your book entitled “The Black Wolf 
Pack,” also the price.-—IRVING COHEN. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 48th St. & 5th Ave., 
New York City. Any book store will get one 
for you, or the Supply Department, National 
Headquarters, for $1.75 


No Bike Tests Allowed 

ILL you please publish in Boys’ LiFe 

whether the fourteen mile hike of the 
first class test can be taken on a bicycle, also 
could I become a sea scout? I am now a 
second class scout and if I could where is the 
nearest sea scout troop to my home? I live 
in the East End of Pittsburgh.—Scout 
Tuomas WILKINSON. 

Yes, but it won’t be counted to your credit 
for a merit badge. Better try it on stilts; 
that would be some achievement. 

Obtain information about the nearest sea 
scout troop to you from H. R. Spencer, 143 
West 8th St., Erie, Pa. 


Canadian Scouts 
Wilt you please tell me the address of the 
Canadian Boy Scouts Association at 
Montreal, Quebec? Our patrol has decided 
to have a special initiation. I would like to 
know if you have any book relating to it. 
—A PANTHER. 

Write to the Canadian Headquarters at 
Banque National, Ottawa, Canada, for the 
Montreal address. 

See Chapter XIII American Boys’ Handy- 
book of Camplore and Woodcraft, published 
by Lippincott’s of Philadelphia. 





More About Snakes 


IX the February number of Boys’ Lire, my 
brother and I noticed a letter about snakes 
in your column in which you said that it is a 
question with scientists as to whether snakes 
swallow their young. The article also stated 
as no one had dissected the stomach of a snake 
and found the young, the happening is not 
authoritative. We are not scientists—just 
lovers of the Outdoors—but we met with an 
interesting experience with regard to snakes. 

One summer on one of the islands of the St. 
Lawrence River my brother, cousin and myself 
killed a common black water snake. In 
killing it we cut the body open and inside we 
feund seven baby snakes alive. They were 
about six inches long, the mother was about 
three feet long. They wriggled feebly upon a 
rock in the warm sun. We dropped them in 
the river to see if they would swim but they 
only sank. 

We did not see the snake swallow them. 
We only found the snake crawling through 
the rocks and killed it as children do. But 

upon reading your article we decided to submit 
our experience and ask your opinion about it. 
—Doris R. MALson. 

In catching a snake, more than one person 
has found baby snakes within, which is where 
they belong, as they were developing until 
they should be ready to be born. The snakes 
thus born alive are called “viviparous” and 
those which lay eggs “oviparous.’”’ And so 
you see the snake which you found did not 
swallow the babies at all, but the mother 
happened to be killed just before the babies 
were going to see daylight. It is quite possible 
they would have lived and found their way 
about as usual. 
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Scouts, Give This Your Attention 
SOC" EUGENE THORNHILL, 122 Main 
Ogdensburg, N. J., and Scout Dolph 
Ww ohne Arroyo Sanatorium, Livermore, 
Calif., have some stamps they would like to 
exchange, and would like to hear from their 
brother scouts 


. others. 


No Substitutes 

A SHORT time ago I joined the Pioneer 

scouts and I am trying hard on the Second 
Class rank. As my examiner is a very busy 
man he could not spare enough time to’ watch 
me take the cooking test, scout pace, and 
tracking. Could I have him trust me, as a 
scout is trustworthy, and report to him when 
I have completed and sign his name to it?— 
Scout MELVIN HvupEN. 

I am glad to know you are getting along 
with your scout work. We cannot make 
exceptions about the taking of tests. It is 
not a matter of the scout’s trustworthiness, it 
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Scale Maps 
UR Patrol is planning to hike to our Scout 
camp near Ligonier, Pa., this summer 
and would like if you could tell us where to 
buy some scale maps of Allegheny and West- 
moreland Counties, Pa., with roads and camp- 
sites marked on them. 

Do you recommend trek carts?—FRED 
PUTNAM. 

1. Your Representative in Congress has a 
limited number of free maps for distribution. 
Ask him for one. If he cannot supply you 
with one, write to the U. S. Geological 
Survey at Washington, D.C. Maps cost s50c 








are. 
unscoutlike eheut hiding under an alias. 





To My Friends, the Scouts 


you are writing me so many letters that I 
cannot answer them all on this page. 
I am glad to hear from every one of you, and 
read all your letters carefully. 
a no room for on this page we answer by 
mail. 
come as soon as you look for it. 
we can. 
observe my request to give his real name and 
address. We will not print it if you ask us not to 
do so, but I want to 


Those that we 


Please be patient if the reply does not 
e do the best 
And I hope that every scout will 


now just who my friends 

Besides, there is something decidedly 

So, no more anonymous letters, please. 
Yours faithfully, 

DAN BEARD 








is simply that if we were to make one excep- 

tion we would be asked to make hundreds of 

Those rules say certain definite things 

= we must keep the standard of scouting 
igh. 


D. W. Griffith 

WOULD be much obliged if you would 

inform me where the offices of the D. W. 
Griffith Producing Co. are and also the business 
and home address of Mr. Griffith—ALBERT 
C. WALKER. 

Address D. W. Griffith, 
New York City. 


1476 Broadway, 


Animal Stories 
I AM ascout of Patrol 3, Troop 1, of Alpine, 

Texas. I want to know the names of some 
good animal stories. I like stories of animal life 
and woodcraft. 

Also I would like to know how to make a 
box-kite.—ScouT WILLIAM SMITHER. 

“The Story of Ab,’’ Stanley Waterloo; 
about the Cave Men. 

“Call of the Wild,”’ by Jack London; a good 
dog story. 

First and Second Jungle Books, by Kipling. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ by Ernest 
Thompson Seton. 

“Two Little Savages,’’ by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 

See the American Boys’ Handybook, pub- 
lished by Scribner’s Sons, 48th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. It will tell you 
how to make a box-kite. 


Buckskin 
COUTS Warren Davis, William Gardner 
and other inquiries: 
To obtain buckskin write to either the Mil- 
ford Robe Tanning Company, Milford, In- 
diana, or Charles King, Johnstown, NY. 


Material for Bow 

AM very much interested in archery and 

would like to get the Archery Merit Badge, 
but I don’t know where to get the right kind 
of material. I made two bows, one of green- 
heart and the other of white ash and also broke 
both of them. I would like to get a piece of 
lemon wood or yew wood and try my luck out 
on them. 

I hope you will be able to give me the names 
of some dealers in this material—Scout 
RussELL WEIsS. 

Sorry that I cannot help you just now, but 
I am trying to locate a dealer and will let you 
know as soon as I succeed. 


each. No maps that I know of have camp sites 
marked: 

2. Trek carts are very good if you are carry- 
ing considerable equipment and if the roads 
are in such a condition that the carts can travel 
easily. 


Tenderfoot Tests 


ILL you please tell me whether a boy that 

has resigned from a troop about a year 

ago, and then later enters again, has to take his 

—— test over again—CHARLES PERKS. 
No. 


Pioneer Scouts 

IF YOU will glance through the back num- 

bers of Boys’ Lire published last year, 
you will find I have given at various times 
full instructions on “ How to Become a Pioneer 
Scout.’’ Before becoming a Pioneer Scout, I 
would advise that you try to join some troop 
near your town; if you cannot do that, get in 
touch with National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, and ask them to send you detailed infor- 
mation regarding Pioneer Scouts —WENDELL 
BARRETT, HERBERT M. WEBSTER, T. WRIGH- 
TON Brooks, CLARKE WITHERBE. 





Indians and Big Game 
1. Where can I get a book telling the differ- 
ent Indian signs, and what they mean? 
2. Where can I buy real Indian tomahawks, 
bows and arrows, and wampums? 
3. Where can I get a mounted deer, moose, 
bison, or other large animal’s head?—Scout 


HEATH BowMan. 

1. “Signs, Signals and Symbols,” published 
by J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


2. The Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, 
Mont.; tell them I told you to write. 

3. Write to James L. Clark Studios, 1160 
Southern Boulevard, Bronx, New York. 


ACK C. K. DOUGLAS. Your letter has 

been given careful attention. The line in 
your letter giving your address has been 
destroyed. Please send it again and I will 
write you the information you want. 


BOYS’ LIFE 








Hiking Near New York 
AM a Brooklyn Scout and patrol leader and 
would like to know of some places suitable 
for-one day hikes within an hour’s journey from 
my home besides the Palisades.—BENJ. LEVINE. 
I am sorry to say that the only places very 
practical for hikes near New York seem to be 


the Palisades. You would have to spend at 
least forty cents and ride for fully an hour to 
get out into the real hiking country anywhere 
else. The high fare is prohibitive for most 
troops. 


A Smaller Sail 


N YOUR book, “Boat-Building and Boat- 
ing,” you tell how to make a rough-and- 
ready boat. If this boat was ten feet long and 
with smaller sail would it sailP—EveReETT W. 
DANA. 
Yes! 
Buckskin Calendar 
[IN THE Boy Scout Diary for 1923, pages 26 
and 27, is the Buckskin Calendar. Is there 
any book or pamphlet which might give a more 
or less detailed description of these signs and 
names? They are so very interesting and I 
think the boys should know them.—J. H 
ScHAEFFER, Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

In the “American Boys’ Handybook of 
Signs, Signals, and Symbols,’’ Chapter XV, the 
Indian names for the moons were collected 
from different sources and averaged so that 
they would fit the months as we understand 
them. You can readily see, for instance, that 
Strawberry Moon in Canada would not agree 
with Strawberry Moon in Texas, therefore we 
had to adjust them. The most diffigult part 
was in finding the birthdays of some of the 
Buckskin Men. Boone, for instance, is cred- 
ited with at least three or four birthdays sev- 
eral years apart. It took a lot of research to 
get the authentic one. 





Breeches, Moccasins and Canvas 
1. Where could I get a pair of buckskin 
breeches, or have them made? 
2. If I wore a pair of moosehide moccasins 
in the summer and took a long hike in them 
would it hurt my feet any? 


3. How waterproof canvas?— 
D. G. G. 

1. Write to the Mohawk Lodge, Colony, 
Okla. 

2. Yes it will hurt your feet if the trail is 
stony, but after you have accustomed yourself 
to moccasins you can travel over any sort of 
ground without serious discomfort. 

3. Take four gallons of rain water, place it 
over a fire and when it is boiling dissolve in it 
a half pound of alum. Take another pail and 
in four gallons of water dissolve half a pound 
of sugar of lead (lead acetate). Let the pail 
stand until the fluid is clear, then take a clean 
pail and pour the alum liquid into it, adding 
the sugar of lead liquid, after which let it 
stand for a few hours. Then pour off the clear 
liquid and so work the cloth in it that every 
part of it is wet through, after which squeeze 
it out and stretch it for drying. Don’t suck 
your fingers as sugar of lead is poisonous. 
Wash your hands carefully after the operation. 


For Scout Scribes 
I WOULD like to know where I could get any 
information about the Scribe’s work in keep- 
ing records and a good way to keep the scout 
records.—JACK BARNES. 

Use the official Troop Record book con- 
taining all blanks necessary. This may be had 
from the Supply Department, size 8% x 11, 
price $4.25, or in 3 x 5 Lefax size for$r.75. 


can you 





Let’s Hear from the Record Breakers 

Kindly tell me if there are any records for 
tying of the nine tenderfoot knots in front and 
behind the back. If so, please tell me the time 
and the name of the holder.—A Scout. 

Sorry, but we have no such records here at 
headquarters. Perhaps some other scouts will 
be interested in answering this. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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This Knife without Cost 











Passing On To You At The Right Time An Unusual Opportunity 


If you haven't a 














Scout Knife 


You will want one 


RIGHT NOW 


before the outdoor 


season with its hikes 


and camping begins 












Utility Blade 





Official Scout Etching 





Can Opener 


Bottle Cap Opener 








Scout Motto 





Shute Full Size 





This Official Scout Knife Is Offered Without Extra Cost To You 








Make Selections from This List 


sg Article, Price 
503 Scout Hat, Snappy New Model........... $2.50 
645 Boy Scout Coat, Regulation.............. 3.45 
647 Scout Winter Shirt, Heavy Khaki......... 2.25 
648 Scout Summer Shirt, Fine Jean........... 1.95 
649 Scout Woolen Shirt, U.S. Flannel......... 4.00 
651 30y Scout Breeches, Regulation.......... 2.40 
511 ~Boy Scout Shorts, Regulation............. 1.90 
. Se es poner -60 
528A Stockings, Cotton, Footless............... -60 
Gey DROCRIMOR, WHO. once ods ccc. bd de hh wee 1.80 
527A Stockings, Woolen, Footless.............. 1.80 
 _ P  E  R e ex" -50 
ee rr 1.50 
1496 Remington Scout Knife.................. 1.50 
1507 Collins Scout Axe and Sheath............. 1.50 
1510 Plumb Scout Axe and Sheath............. 1.75 
1001 Mess Kit, Compact Style................ 1.75 
1200 Wear-Ever Aluminum Cook Kit.......... 3.10 
1466 Wear-Ever Aluminum Canteen........... 3.40 


For other equipment consult new supply catalog 
Send for copy if you need to 


Be Thrifty 


Here is some help to you. . This official Boy Scout Knife— 
Catalog No. 1450—Value $1.25—will be sent to you without 
additional cost if you purchase from the National Supply Dept., 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, equipment 
amounting in cost to $10.00 or more. 


Only Two Requirements— 


Take Note 


Your Order Must be Placed Before 
July 15th 


This Coupon With Remittance Must 
Accompany Your Order 








Herewith is my order for official | 
equipment amounting to at least 


$10.00 


Mail Orders Shipped Promptly—Prices Quoted on’ All Styles of Tents—When in New York Visit Scouts Arcade Store 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPT.—200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
July’s Contest 


First Prize awarded to Harold Williams, Paterson, N. J., 
for his photographs “Tracks.” Contest Rules on page 29 
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MAURICE NYE, Cadtliae, Mich 


MOUN‘TAIN ‘TORRENTS 
HAROLD L, MORFLTS, Darcthesler Mass. 
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EDWARD FRESTOM, Nortach, Conn. 
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A Vermont Kink 


VERY camper has some favorite type of 

fire. The trench fire is popular with many 
because it retains heat and conserves fuel; 
on windy days, the danger of its spreading 
is greatly minimized. A fire in a trench is 
comfortable to work at -because the heat 
does not radiate from the sides. Those- of 
us who have tried to hold on to a frying pan 
over an open fire can appreciate this feature. 
No pot hooks or cranes are necessary since 
the pots and pans are placed directly on top 
of the trench. 

Just one caution: This type of fire should 
not be built, nor any other kind, in ground 
which is composed of leaf mould, pine needles, 
roots, and other inflammable materials; such 
soil is called duff and can usually be identified 
by its soft springy nature when one steps on it. | 

Scout Executive H. S. Douglas of Burling- 
ton, Vt., recommends an addition to the 
trench fire which converts one end of it into 
a baker. A flat rock is placed in the bottom of 
the trench while another bridges the top. 


BAT STONE 
OPEN “TRENCH] 
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SECTION AND PLAN OF A 
BAKE ‘TRENCH 


After a good fire, the rocks will be hot enough 
for baking. Rake the coals away from the 
rocks, as shown in the illustration, and then 
try this recipe for “corn cakes.” 

I cup corn meal 

14 cup white flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons sugar 

4 level teaspoons baking powder 





sure and cut four to six inches from the node 
to provide a section for salt and two to three 
inches on the opposite side for pepper. 

Next, drill three or four small holes in each 
section about one inch from the end. A tight-fit~ 
ting wooden cork is then whittled which, when 
pushed in the full length, will close the drilled 
openings. In order to use the shakers, pull 
out the corks until they pass the openings, 
allowing the seasoning to sprinkle out. The 
cork at the right end need only to be turned 
(see illustration). 

The corks should have some sort of knob 
to make handling easy and to prevent them 
from being pushed in too far. 


SALT. ‘ #( 


Scout Indian Lore at Exposition 


‘THOUSANDS of people attending the 
Eastern States Exposition have visited 
the picturesque Mohawk Indian Village 
erected by the scouts of Springfield, Mass. 
The historical correctness has been assured 
through the active cooperation of Dr. A. C. 
Parker, New York State Archeologist. 

On the great Fair Grounds of 172 acres stands 
a weather-beaten stockade of chestnut logs 
which encloses the Village composed of a 
Long House and six Block Houses. 

The materials in the construction of these 
buildings are rude poles and hemlock bark. As 
the Indians had only crude stone tools to work 
with, the timber had to be felled and cut to 
length by burning. The charred ends of the 
poles used in the construction give that effect. 

B. T. B. Hyde of the American Museum 
plans to use the Long House during Exposition 
Week, September 16-22, for the exhibition of 
various camp nature study collections, scout 
handicraft, and Indian paraphernalia. It is 
intended to have a demonstration by scouts in 
the ancient art of bow and arrow making, as 
well as basket weaving. 

There is a keen competition among the 
scouts of the ten Eastern States for the free trip 
and entertainment which is extended to fifty 











HIS is the time for all good 

scouts to hit the water. 
Splash! Yeah Boy! 

Swimmin’ is great sport, but 
it’s so much fun that you don’t 
want to end it all in one plunge. 
Dangers lie in cold water, over- 
confidence, out-of-training, too 
much spirit, lack of organiza- 
tion and supervision, and in 
unsafe swimming places. 

All of you web-footers take 
heed: “Even the best of expert 
swimmers have been drowned 
when taking chances.” And 
it’s no pleasant job to fish you 
out with grappling irons, drag- 
ging equipment, water tele- 
scopes, and a number of other 
gruesome tools. The head-line 
in your home town paper comes 
out with the news that “Poor 
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old Johnny he ain’t no more, 
all because of a chance he 
took.”’ 

The American Red Cross 
suggests a safety program called the Buddy 
plan. Briefly, it is as follows: 

Bathers go in pairs according to ability, and 
are responsible fur each other’s safety during 
their stay in the water. Two non-swimmers 
enter the water (which should never be above 
the arm-pits for beginners and enclosed by 
life-lines) together, and during their lesscn 
always keep each other in sight. If one should 
suddenly become ill, have a cramp, or faint and 
go under, his “Buddy” would know about it 
and either help or call for assistance. The 
same would hold true with swimmers who can 
swim. If one bather comes ashore, the other 
must also come ashore. 

Are you prepared for any emergencies which 
might arise? THINK BEFORE YOU 
PLUNGE! eae 


Bamboozling Bamboo 


ROM the butt end of a fishing pole take a 
piece containing a node. This is the ringlibe 
swelling which appears every few inches along 
the rod and forms a solid wall within. Mea- 


1923 


Mohawk Indian Village, Eastern States Exposition 





scouts by the Eastern States Exposition. The 
scouts and leaders will live in a model camp to 
be constructed adjoining the Indian Village. 
Write the Department of Camping for in- 
formation regarding an appointment. 


The Real Dope 


The following collection of recipes is dis- 
tasteful to the drillers, chippers, chewers, 
raspers, planers, sawyers and stingers of the 
insect tribe—and to yourself, for all that. But 
then you will use them for external use only. 


I. Citronella. 
II. Repellene. 
III. Lollakapop. 


Se | Se eee I 0Z 
Oil Pennyroyal.............. se OR 
Vaseline. 2.5.6. eA ak. o8% I 02. 

Mix cold. 
V. Ol oF citemmelias 25.505. ia5. I 02. 
Spirits of camphor............ ..1 02. 
CRG 6528 BHR % oz. 




















(Concluded on page 53) 





KIT CARSON—1809-1868 


Two big grizzlies once kept Kit Carson 
He had just killed an 
elk. His gun was empty when the bears 
started for him. Once up thetree, hecut 
aclub and let the bears have it on the 
nose whenever they started to climb. 
Toward'morning they gave up the fight. 


Kit Carson’s Gun 
wasn’t a Modern Remington Rifle 


treed all night. 








‘so He had to Climb a Tree 


ITHa modern Remington Big Game Rifle, Kit 
Carson would have dropped those bears with 


shot after shot as fast as he could pump the action. 


Carson lived to know the Remington Rifle and to 


see many a Remington improvement win the loyalty 


of hunters out in the wilds of the West. 








the shooter’s face. 


Safety Devices—im- 
possible to pull the 
trigger or firetherifle 
when the safety is 
on. 


Shoots .22 Short, .22 
Long and .22 Long 
Rifle ‘‘ Palma” Car- 
tridges. For best re- 
sults be sure to shoot 
Remington Car- 
tridges. 





A hundred years of hunting lore 
and Remington invention are behind 
the Remington .22 Repeating Rifle— 
Model 12, Made for marksmanship, 
Light in weight, beautifully balanced, 
easy to hold on the target. 


Hammerless—no chance to catch hame 
mer in clothes, fences or twigs. 


Solid Breech—completely enclosed—dirt, 
rain, snow or twigs can’t get into the 
action; smoke and empty cartridges are 
kept out of line of sight and away from 


Take Down—no tools required. 





.22 Long 





-22 Long Rifle 


Send for Model 12 Folder 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS. 
AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 
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The Safe Bat 
for Boys, Too 


Famous Sluggers like Ty Cobb long 
ago learned what bat they coulc 
depend on. It’s the safe bat for 
too. Read this letter from 





OVS, 

a boy: 

Maryville, Kansas, Apr. 7, 1923- 
ear Sir: 

Last Monday was my birth- 
day. received one of your 
bats and think it's a fine one.. 
Today we played the neighbors’ 
team. We beat 6 to 2. I 
knocked 2 home runs. 
proud of it. Other boys don't 
know what they are missing if 
they don’t have a Louisville 
SLUGGER. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK S. SCHMIDT 


FREE BOOK 


ON BATTING 


Now ready—‘“ The Winning Punch” 
—Tells how Famous Sluggers line 
‘em Sut. Get your free copy where 
you buy your Louisville SLUGGER 
bats or write a postal card to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


747 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 
Ask the Bat Boy---He Knows 
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The picture shows 
No. 40TCJ Ty 
Cobb Auto, h 
Model for yo 
The same design 
Cobbthas used for 

igh years 
except in a small- 
er size. 32 inches 
long. Price $1.00. 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 





Jordon Marsh 
Company 


Boston 














the first 

things a young- 
ster does after school 
is out in June is to go 
in swimming. Some- 
how there seems to 
be more fun diving 
into the depths of a 
near-by pond, river or lake than diving into 
the depths of some school books. It may be 
even more fun diving into a dirty pond than 
into a clean bath-tub, so the attraction for the 
natural body of water must be something other 
than a desire for knowledge or a desire for 
cleanliness. In the pond there are frogs, sala- 
manders, turtles and fish. In most school 
books and bath-tubs there are none of these 
interesting animals. Possibly these creatures 


LIFE HISTORY OF A GREEN FROG 
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and the other things that live with them have 
something to do with your making a bee-line 
for your fish-pole or for the swimming hole 
whenever you have the chance during the sum- 
mer. If so, this page of interesting things 
about frogs and turtles may prove useful to you 
in more ways than one. 

When you think of frogs you probably think 
of water because you are more likely to think 
of frogs as living in the water than out of it. 
One of the surprising things about frogs then is 
that there are possibly more kinds of frogs that 
spend a good share of their lives outside of 
water than there are kinds that spend their 
lives in the water. To be sure our frogs spend 
the first part of their lives in the water and it is 
to start these new lives that the old frogs go to 
the ponds in such numbers in spring and early 
summer. Once the eggs are laid, however, a 
large number of the adults take to the land, 
there to do the particular type of work for 
which they are fitted. The bull-frogs and green 
frogs remain in the water through the summer; 
but the wood-frogs, leopard frogs, pickerel 
frogs, toads, tree-frogs, peepers and their kin 
spread out over the 
country-side, each 
in a particular type 
of situation. The 
eggs which they 
left in the water 
hatch in due time 
into tadpoles, some 
of which remain a 
few weeks in the 
water before ab- 
sorbing their tails 
and looking much like their parents, and others 
remain a year or more before doing this. 
Among those that take a year or more for the 
tadpole to “grow up” are the green frog and 
bull-frog. The tadpoles of wood-frogs, peepers, 
tree-frogs, leopard frogs, toads and pickerel 
frogs mature in a few months and so would 
not be among the tadpoles which you might 
find swimming about in ponds in late fall, 
winter or early spring. 


COMMON “TOAD 
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OME day when you are climbing an old 
apple tree you may put your hand on some- 
thing soft and clammy that begins to move. It 
may have looked so like the bark that you 
didn’t see it until you put your hand on it and 
might not have noticed it then if it had 
not been so clammy and had not moved. These 
tree-frogs are use- 
ful destroyers of 
insects that are 
able to spend a 
pgood share of 
their lives on the 
trunks and limbs 
of trees. They 
are able to“ main- 
tain their posi- 
tion” in the world 
because of small 
sticky discson the 






TREE FROG 


Frogs, [Toads 





By E. L. Palmer 


ends of each of their toes. In the northeastern 

tates these frogs lay their eggs in ponds and 
streams about the first of June. The eggs hatch 
in four or five days and after from forty to 
sixty days or about the latter part of July the 
creatures come out on land as small tree-frogs 
only about two-thirds of an inch long. Prob- 
ably only a small portion of the 1500 to 2000 
eggs laid by a pair are able to escape the many 
enemies which they have to meet in the ponds. 
It is because there are so many enemies that so 
many eggs are laid. If fewer eggs were laid 
there might be none to live to come out on 
land. 

Tree-frogs are not the only frogs with sticky 
toes. The average three-year-old tree-frog is 
about 1.8 inches long. You may find on trees 
sticky-toed frogs that are only about an inch 
long. These have a cross on their backs very 
commonly and look so much like the bark that 
few of you will ever find them. In the early 
spring these frogs are the ones that peep so 
loudly from the marshes. It seems strange 
that a frog only about an inch long can make a 
noise that can be heard better than half a 
mile, but it is so. 


T isn’t so strange that you can’t find them 

easily though when you remember that you 
are looking for an animal only an inch long ina 
tangle of all sorts of rubbish. Of course the 
frogs are in the marshes in early spring to lay 
their eggs. The brown-throated male peepers 
mate with the light-throated females and about 
the middle of April some 800 or a thousand 
eggs are laid singly among the plants un_-r 
water. In from five to fifteen days these hatch 
into small tadpoles that swim about in the 
water for from 75 to 90 days until early in July 
they absorb their tails and come out on land, 
having reached the enormous length of two- 
fifths of an inch. About 
the middle of Novem- 
ber the peepers disap- 
pear from their cus- 
tomary haunts among 
land plants to reappear 
late in March among 
the plants of the 
marshes. 

Peepers and tree-frogs are not the only 
frogs that you are liable to find in among the 
plants of a woodland. On the forest floor you 
may sometime come across a small frog with a 
black mask over his face. The rest of his body 
looks much like what he had been resting upon. 
If it was a brown leaf the body looks brown. 
If it was something lighter or darker, the body 
looks accordingly lighter or darker. These 
wood-frogs can not climb trees as could the 
peepers and tree-frogs, but they do their bit by 
helping destroy the insects that may be found 
on the ground in the woods. Late in March 
these wood-frogs may appear in some wood- 
land pond. A few days later you may find 
their eggs laid in spheres under water and 
numbering for a pair from 2000 to 
3000 eggs. In from.4 to 24 days 
these hatch into tadpoles that 
swim about for from 44 to 85 days 
and late in June transform into 
the adult shape when they have 
reached a length of about two- 
thirds of an inch. When they are 
a year old they will be about an 
inch long. When two years old 
they will have added another 
third of an inch to their length; 
when three years old they may be 
1.8 inches long and when four 
years old 214 inches long. Most of 
their lives are spent in the woods 
rather than in ponds, though a visit 
to a pondthismonthmight give you 
a chance to see the little wood-frogs 
starting for their first trip on land. 





WOOD. FROG 


HE open meadows during sum- 

mer are the homes of the dark- 
spotted leopard frogs or as they are 
sometimes called meadow frogs. 
These frogs do not have the under 
parts of their hind legs yellow as do 
the pickerel frogs, which they 
closely resemble. The pickerel 
frogs, however, stick more closely 
to the wet lowlands while the 
leopard frogs go into the higher 
drier fields where they jump off 
through the grass ahead of you. 
Late in March the meadow frogs 
begin to grunt in the marshes. 


and Turtles 











BOYS’ LIFE 


The males with a 
loose fold of skin 
over the arms mate 
with the larger fe- 
males that have no 
such fold and about 
the middle of April 
from 3500 to 4500 
eggs are laid in long masses under water. In 
from 4 to 20 days these hatch into tadpoles 
that swim about for from 60 to 80 days and late 
in July transform into frogs about an inch long 
that leave the water to join their parents in 
foraging through the fields. When a year old 
these frogs will probably be 1% inches long; 
when two years, 1.8 inches; when three years, 
2.3 inches and when four years, 2.6 inches long. 

The pickerel frogs, whose hind legs are yellow 
beneath, appear a little later than the meadow 
frogs. About the first of April the males may 
be heard croaking to the larger females and 
about the last of April from 2000 to 3000 eggs 
may be laid under water to hatch in from 6 to 
19 days into tadpoles. These swim about in 
the water for from 
75 to go days and 
when they are 
ready to go onto 
land the latter 
part of July do so 
as frogs about an 
inch in _ length. 
They increase in 
length during the 
first four years about as rapidly as did the 
meadow frogs. 

Someone may tell you that the yellow-legged 
pickerel frog is poisonous while the meadow 
frog with its white legs is not. As a matter of 
fact the hind legs of each of these frogs are 
good to eat, though it is worth remembering 
when you decide to get a mess of frogs’ legs 
that these frogs are excellent insect destroyers 
and because of that fact of no little value living. 

One of the most valuable frogs from the 
standpoint of the destruction of enemies of our 
plants is of course the common toad. About 
the first of April toads begin to appear along 
the margins of ponds and other waterways. 
The dark-throated males mate with the white- 
throated females and the latter part of April the 
eggs are laid in long strings of double spirals. 
A pair of toads may produce in a spring from 
4000 to 7000 eggs which may hatch in from 3 
to 12 days into small black tadpoles. For 
from 40 to 60 days these swim about in the 
water and then some day late in June they come 
out on land as small toads only about two-fifths 
of an inch long. So many of them may come 
out during or just after a rain that people say 
“it rained frogs.’’ From then on until death 
the toads hop about eating slugs, worms and 
insects which might destroy the plants which 
we wish to grow in our garden. About the 
only time taken off from such beneficial work is 
the short period in spring when the eggs are 
laid and the period of winter rest when they 
disappear from about the first of November to 
the first of April. A whole article could be 
written about these useful toads and their near 
kin, but space does not permit that here. 





Not all of the frogs desert the ponds as soon 

as the eggs are laid, of course. June nights 
you may hear the boom- 
ing “jug-o’-rum” of the 
bullfrog and the “ker- 
chung of the green frog in 
the same marshes where 
the peepers peeped and the 
toads trilled earlier in 
the season. The bull- 
frogs and green frogs stay 
by the ponds the year 
round. 

Bull-frogs and green 
frogs are easily distin- 
guished from each other 
by means of the wrinkles 
on their backs. The green 
frog has a couple of 
wrinkles running down the 
back while the bull-frog 
has a couple of wrinkles 
which do not run the 
length of the back but 
just around the ears, 
which are the circular 
discs on the side of the 
head back of the eyes. 

Green frogs appear a 
little earlier than the bull- 
frogs. In fact green frogs 
may be found as early as 
the first half of April while 
bull-frogs do not generally 
appear before the latter 
part of May. 

The _ orange-throated 
male green frogs with 
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their enormous ears meet the white-throated 
females about*the last of April. From 3500 to 
4000 eggs are laid which hatch in from 3 to 6 
days. For a full year these tadpoles swim 
about in the pond constantly growing larger. 
To be sure they grow more rapidly when food 
is abundant than when it is scarce, but if all 
goes well about a year from the time the eggs 
were laid or in late June the green frog tad- 
poles may absorb their tails and take on the 
form of their parents, being nearly 1.3 inches 
long at the start. The tadpoles from which 
these 1.3-inch frogs develop were nearly 3% 
inches long. A year from the time they trans- 
form, these frogs may have grown to be nearly 
two inches long; the following year, 214 inches; 
the third year, 2.8 and the fourth year, 3.5 
inches long. These figures, like the others given 
for other species, may help you determine the 
approximate age of the frogs you find, at least 
up to four years after transformation. The 
adult green frogs, as already stated, remain in 
the ponds instead of going on shore. 

The bull-frogs that call “jug-o’-rum” so 
loudly are about the biggest of all our frogs. 
Sometimes the males have a yellow throat and 
sometimes they do not, but the females have a 
white throat always. The males have ears 
that are larger than their eyes, while the fe- 
males have eyes and ears of equal size. Late 
in June these frogs mate and lay from 12,000 
to 20,000 eggs that spread out in a film at the 
surface of the water. In about 4 days these 
hatch into tadpoles which spend two years 
growing to a size where they are ready to 
assume the shape and dignity of their parents. 
When these frogs do transform they are nearly 
two inches long to begin with. A year later 
they are better than 2!4 inches long; the year 
following, about 3% inches; the third year, 4 
inches and the fourth year 434 inches long. 
A bull-frog 434: inches long probably developed 
from an egg that was laid six years before. 
This may be of interest some time to you when 
you catch one of these fellows. 

If you take a hike overnight during June 
the chances are that you will hear.a few of 
these frogs if you happen to be in frog country. 
See if you can’t distinguish the deep booming 
call of the bull-frog from the short “tchung” of 
the green frog. If it is your first all-night stay 
in camp you may not be able to sleep well and 
trying to distinguish these frog calls may give 
you something worth while to think about. 
To be sure the mosquitoes may also come in for 
their share of your attention, but remember the 
frogs are as deadly to mosquitoes as you would 
like to be and probably they will destroy more 
mosquitoes in their lifetime than you will in 
yours—unless, of course, you use wholesale 
methods. 

A pond full’of frogs in June then is not a 
pond full of “just frogs.” There are many 
kinds of frogs, each with life habits of its own. 
They look differently, call differently and act 
differently, and you may get some real sport in 
finding out what you can about them. 

A pond in June may contain the black tad- 
poles of toads, which in the latter part of the 
month will come out on the shore. It may 
also contain the small ( 1 to 114-inch) tadpoles 
of peepers and tree-frogs and the larger (3 to 
34-inch) tadpoles of leopard frogs and meadow 
frogs, which will transform next month. You 
may see some large tadpoles transforming in 
June, and if so, these are probably the two-inch 
tadpoles of green frogs that developed from 
eggs laid last year. There may be in addition 
to these large tadpoles other large tadpoles 
which will not develop into frogs for still an- 
other year when they will have reached a length 
of nearly six inches. These will be the tad- 
poles of the bull-frogs and will transform in July 
the second year after the eggs are laid. Any 
tadpole that you may find in June that is 
longer than four inches is probably a bull-frog 
tadpole. 

If the pond that you are visiting is a wood- 
land pool, it may have in June the tadpoles 
of the wood-frogs. These will probably change 
into frogs the latter part of the month and 
come out on land. By late June most of the 
adult frogs, except for the permanent residents 
like the bull-frogs and green frogs, will have left 
for their work on shore. Their shore leave will 
continue through the summer, and next spring 


if they escape their many enemies they will 
return to again add to the frog population of 
the community and to the many attractions 
which ponds offer those that love the out-of- 


doors. 


A Few Notes about Turtles 


HEN James Whitcomb Riley wrote about 
the “squidgicum-squees” that could 


“swaller” itself he might have had turtles inf 


mind and again he might have had something 
else in mind. At any rate, one of the most 
interesting things about some turtles is the 
way they seem to be able apparently to swallow 
themselves by retiring into their shells. Some 
turtles can do this better than others, and those 
that can do this very well generally have a 
meek disposition, while those that can not do it 
well have a vicious disposition which makes 
most animals hold them in some respect in 
spite of their slow plodding movements. 

These notes deal only with fresh-water tur- 
tles and with them only sparingly. Books 
could and have been written about them, and 
most of these books are very interesting. In 
spite of all of this, however, comparatively lit- 
tle is known about the life-habits of many of 
our turtles. Scouts might easily accidentally 
see something that would be of value to sci- 
ence. If then you ever have the chance to 
watch a turtle lay her eggs or see a batch of 
eggs hatching or have the chance to keep notes 
on the changes in the eggs from the time they 
are laid until they hatch, don’t fail to keep 
accurate notes on what you see. Any scientist 
would be glad to have your notes and give you 
credit for any new things you might have 
found. 

The commoner turtles which you are liable 
to find are snapping turtles, soft-shelled tur- 
tles, painted turtles, musk-turtles, box-turtles, 
mud-turtles, and possibly spotted turtles, and 
others. The sketches modified from those 
appearing in a publication by the Boston 
Society of ‘Natural History may help you to rec- 
ognize at least these species when you see them. 

Of these turtles, the wood-turtle and box-tur- 
tle live on land while others live in or near 
water. The wood-turtle may be told by the 
distinct concentric markings on the plates of 
the back; the box-turtle by its high-arched 
back and its ability to close its shell so as to 
practically cover‘its soft body. Each of these 
turtles makes excellent food but grows so 
slowly that unless they are protected by law as 
they are in many States they may soon become 
extinct. 

The soft-shelled turtles are the large light- 
colored “leather-backed” fellows with vicious 
dispositions and jaws which can inflict serious 
injury to the flesh of any animal. These tur- 
tles, too, make excellent turtle soup and be- 
cause of their destructiveness to fish and 
waterfowl should be eaten in preference to the 
wood-turtles and box-turtles that destroy the 
creatures which destroy our plants. 

Snapping turtles, too, are ugly customers 
to handle because of their razor-edged 
jaws and quick, darting head. ‘They, too, 
make good soup and since they destroy things 
which we wish for our own purposes may be 
made up into food for us without worrying 
seriously over the matter. 

Musk-turtles, painted turtles and spotted 
turtles are the little turtles that are so popular 
as pets. The painted turtles are the most 
desirable of these for this purpose as they are 
generally gentle in manner while the musk- 
turtles and spotted turtles are not so much so. 
None of these species of turtles are ordinarily 
considered as good food. They serve as gen- 
eral scavengers of the waterways in which they 
live and while they are of little real value to us 
except for the pleasure we get from watching 
them neither are they of any serious damage to 
us or to the things which we desire to grow for 
food or pleasure. 

All turtles lay their eggs on land. If you 
see a turtle going deliberately and rapidly 
away from the water it might be worth while 
to watch her. If you do not let her see you she 
may do some things for you which will be well 
worth watching. At any rate keep your eyes 
open and your head working and turtles 
and frogs will always hold their interest for you. 








Speed and a DucKing 


(Concluded from page 14) 
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away from us. Come on. There is room for 
you in the old crate. We can get back in 
time for dinner.” 

“Well, Captain, we are glad to have you 
with us again,” greeted the Commanding 
Officer, as Harrow entered the mess an 
hour later. ‘I hear you had a busy morning. 


1923 


You look none the worse for your exploit.” 
“Yes sir, I had a little speed this morning 
—and a ducking,” was the captain’s explana- 
tion as he seated himself at the table. ‘“‘ What 
have we to eat to-day?—M-mm. Pork chops. 
My favorite luncheon dish.” 
And the incident was closed. 
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Oh, Boy! 
Just Like an Airplane! 


Faster and faster down the hill you 
go—feet motionless; there’s no effort 
—it’s almost like flying when you 
have a New Departure Coaster Brake 
on your bicycle. 










The fun, thrill, and fascination of 
the airplane is yours if your bicycle 
is fitted with the New Departure 
Coaster Brake. 
















Better yet— New Departure in- 
sures you better control of your 
bicycle than has the rider of any other 
vehicle. 


Send today for illus- 
trated story ‘‘Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 
It’s free and you'll 
like it. Any dealer will sell you a New 
Departure equipped bicycle or put 
this great coaster brake on the wheel 
you have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
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epee, TRUE-TONE 
ESCHER. 5. XOPHONES 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 

the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 

ophone. It is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 
mand for orchestra dance music. F ‘ . 

- The First Three Lessons Free. You can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and in afew weeks be playing popular airs. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
in 90 days, if you so desire. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 
not tire of it as with many other instruments, 

Send your ni for a free copy of the most wonderful Book on the 
F ree Saxophone Book Seatene ever published. Tells you when touse Saxophone—singly, 
in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello s and other things you would like to know. 

It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model! of the Saxophone family. 
Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very easy to blow. 
Buescher -Grand Cornet With a Buescher-Grand, you own an instrument similar to that 
; with which the greatest cornetists of America have made 

their reputations. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Youcan order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in your own 
ments. THinstated Gatien af True Tone and "ind patty aa 
ments sent free. Mention instrument in which you are interested, 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and Instruments 

1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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260 General Electric 
Floodlight Projectors 
have made the God- 
dess of Liberty a new 
woman. 





The right light for the lady 


There is fine symbolism in 
the fact that the Statue of Lib- 
erty is lighted by electricity. 


For electricity is a great Lib- 
erator. Itsfunction is to drive 
out darkness; to free women 
from household drudgery 
and to transfer heavy bur- 
dens from men’s shoulders 
to the shoulders of machines. 
Let it do more for you. 


There were only 1277 
electriclightand pow- 
er companies when 
the General Electric 
Company was found- 
edin 1892. To-day 
there are over 7000 
companies with a 
total investment of 
more than five billion 
dollars. Electricity 
moves forward with a 
giant stride. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















Is an Advertising Investment 


Good Collateral? 


Your money deposited in banks is loaned by 
bankers upon the security of merchandise whose 
value has been created and is maintained by 
advertising. 


Is the created more substantial than its cre- 
ator—the product than the tool? 


More and more bankers are recognizing the 
essential verity of this principle—that money 
can be loaned as safely upon a sound advertis- 
ing investment as upon other collateral which 
advertising has developed and maintained. 
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AN ARMENIAN, nineteen years of age, 
living in Constantinople, wishes to cor- 
respond about science, literature, sports 
and history, with an American boy of his 
own age. 
A Kazan Scout who writes in English wishes 
to correspond with American scouts. 
Through the English Scout Headquarters we 
are informed of three French Patrol Leaders 
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O’Connor 


of our members will send us what he desires. 

A California boy, who writes us that he is an 
invalid, wishes a number of correspondents, 
boys between ten and fifteen years of age, 
especially invalids and stamp collectors. 

An Assistant Scoutmaster who collects 
rocks, ferns, plants and insects, desires to get 
in touch with scouts in other countries in order 
to “‘swap”’ specimens. 











who desire to correspond 
with American Patrol Lead- 
ers, Catholics, if possible. 
A letter from the French 
headquarters of L’Eclai- 
reurs de France contains an 
appeal for American cor- 
respondents from three 
French scouts, one fifteen 
years of age, one twelve, 
and a patrol leader sixteen 
years of age. These letters 
should be written in French. 
A Dutch Scoutmaster de- 
sires information concern- 
ing Y.M.C.A.scouttroops FF. = 
in America. Perhaps some 4 } 









































ONE of our members 

makes the follow- 
ing suggestion: “Why 
do you not have pins 
that the boys could buy 
if they wished? In this 
way the members could 
identify each other 
should they meet. 
Please publish your an- 
swer in the Boys’ Lire. 
If you should decide to 
have pins I would like 
to buy several of you.” 
This question of pins 
has been brought up 
many times in connec- 
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Scouting Under the Auspices of the Near East Relief 
Erivan Scouts are musicians—Scouts escort their comrades to 
Etchmiadzin, one of the oldest monasteries in the world—Djalal 
Ogli Scouts pitch camp—Jerusalem Scouts are gymnasts. 
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tion with the World Brotherhood, but it has 
never seemed feasible to adopt such a pin. 
We hope, however, that some day we may have 


something of the sort. 

A LETTER received some time ago con- 
tains a suggestion which may seem of 

value to members of the Brotherhood. It is 

as follows: 

“As you probably know, many North Amer- 
ican trees are found in individual ranges and 
are not in every section of the country. 

“Many scouts, particularly first-class scouts, 
are interested in forestry and collect drawings 
of leaves and samples of wood or bark for in- 
structive or exhibition purposes. 

“T suggest a Tree Club or Forestry Depart- 
ment organized by Boys’ Lire and having a 
page or two in the magazine with the names of 
boys desiring to swap specimens and the part 
of the country they live in. Other scouts can 
write and get specimens by mail. 

“T am interested in forestry and am desirous 
of securing samples from various parts of the 
country and not knowing scouts in these sec- 
tions I am greatly handicapped in securing 
these samples. This condition probably exists 
in many sections. 

“A department of this sort would encourage 
scouts to work for the forestry merit badge.” 





F YOU are a member of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 


letters sent you. The notes are published in | 
order to obtain letters for such new members | 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond with 
anyone mentioned in these columns or with 
any other member, send a letter for him writ- 


ten in accordance with these rules: 


. Write the very best letter you can to an unknown 
oy. 
Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left- 
hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave 
the body of the envelope clean so thal we may put on 
the boy’s address. At the bottom of the envelope you 
may write the name of the state or country to which 
you want the letter to go. Put on enough postage to 
take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you can write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are especially 
interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of corre- 
spondents you want. 

You need send the above information with your 
first letter only. Send merely your name and the words 
“old member” with later letters. Enclose the letter 
and slip in another envelope and mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it he becomes your 
correspondent and you write thereafter to him, 
not through this office. 








Curly and the Red Roan 
(Concluded from page 13) 
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_ But after a time he began to wonder and 
frow doubtful. Was it possible that, for all his 
speed, the outlaws had by some chance out- 
stripped him? According to Windy Conners 
they could not have had much of a start. But 
then, Windy might have been wrong. It 
wouldn’t be the first time. 

It seemed to Curly that already he was push- 
ing the roan to the limit of prudence, but on the 
other hand unless he spurred him to a greater 
speed he might lose out altogether. Inwardly 
debating the question he approached a massive 
outthrust buttress a little ways ahead around 
which the trail curved tortuously. Of old he 
knew it as marking the entrance to a broad, 
deep gulch, rock-bound on either side, and 
some two hundred feet in length. Beyond this 
gulch, which the trail traversed, lay the most 
difficult and intricate section of the whole 
rocky wilderness. 

A little discouraged, yet still keenly alert, 
Curly guided the roan around the great but- 
tress, to jerk him instantly to a halt with a quick 
catch of his breath. Drenched in the full glare 
of the afternoon sun the gulch spread out below 
him. But instead of being empty, as he had 
more than half expected, five mounted men, 
spread out in a straggling line, were riding 
briskly away from him along the uneven 
bottom. The rearmost straddled a yellow 
horse, and Curly’s heart leaped as he remem- 
bered Conners’ description of the outlaws’ 
mounts. But before the boy could stir or lift a 
finger, one of the other men saw him and gave 
a sudden, warning exclamation. 

What happened then outstrips the sluggish 
words of written narrative. Catching the glint 
of sunlight in a swiftly flung up rifle barrel, 
Curly jerked the pistol from his waistband and, 
without raising his hand, fired across the 
saddle. The crash of the two shots reverber- 
ated simultaneously through the shut-in gulch. 

The boy’s hat flew off and he felt the hot 
searing touch of lead across one cheek. With 
a squeal, the yellow horse plunged against the 
mount of the man with the rifle, deflecting the 
course of a second bullet, fell sidewise aud lay 
therekicking. Thestartled roan jerked himself 
around just as the boy’s pistol spat fire a second 
time. 

But though the movement spoiled his aim, 
Curly felt certain it had saved his life, for as 
the horse moved a bullet whined past his head 
and spattered against the rock beside him. An 
instant later he spurred the roan back into the 
shelter of the buttress and slid out of the sad- 
dle, letting the reins trail. 

For a second he stood there breathing hard, 
little beads of sweat dewing his forehead. Then 
he dropped full length on the ground and 

, wriggled forward. ; 

Close against the foot of the buttress lay a 
small boulder fallen from above. It was barely 
‘large enough to conceal the boy’s head and 


shoulders, but between it and the solid mass wasa * 


tiny crevice through which he made haste to peer. 
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The yellow horse lay where it had fallen; 
its rider, cursing furiously, had scrambled up 
and was reaching for his fallen hat. To Curly’s 
surprise two of the other men had dismounted 
and were fumbling hastily with the saddle of 
the fallen beast. For an instant he watched 
them, puzzled, his glance also taking in the 
alert bearing and ready rifles of the remaining 
pair of mounted outlaws. Then, taking swift 
aim through the crevice, he fired. 

There was a yell of pain and instantly dust 
flew beyond the crevice, while a second bullet 
clipped off a bit of the boulder within a few 
inches of the boy’s head. Shifting his six-gun 
to the other side of the rock, Curly fired again, 
more or less at random, since he dared not lift 
his head. 

Again two shots instantly answered his. One 
of the bullets plowed through the crevice so 
close to him that it grooved the upper part of 
a leather cuff he wore. At once, however, he 
heard the clatter of horses moving down in the 
gulch, and, stealing a swift glance through the 
crack, discovered that the outlaws had taken 
refuge behind a rocky outcropping sixty yards 
or so from where the yellow horse lay. He 
could hear the hoarse growl of their disputing 
voices, and presently several bullets were 
pumped into the crevice, from which he had 
fortunately moved. 

Certain now why they persisted in lingering, 
Curly gripped his six-shooter tighter and pre- 
pared for the rush he felt sure would be made 
under cover of the heavy rifle fire. In the face 
of that ceaseless patter of leaden drops, and 
with only two shells remaining in his own 
weapon, it seemed a rather hopeless situation. 
But Curly’s blood was up and he meant to keep 
them away from that yellow horse at any cost. 

Slowly, cautiously, he was thrusting his six- 
gun forward toward the left side of the boulder, 
when of a sudden, during a momentary lull in 





the firing, he heard the distant thudding of 
many hoofs behind him. Swiftly it increased 
in volume as the sounds echoed and rever- 
berated through the narrow, rock-girt spaces 
in the rear. The outlaws’ fire ceased abruptly 
and a sudden clatter sounded from the gulch 
which brought Curly’s eager gaze up over level 
of the boulder. He was just in time to see a 
twitching, dun-colored tail vanishing into a 
shadowy opening that marked the further end 
of the gulch, and springing up he sent a parting 
shot after the flying outlaws. 

It had no perceptible effect, but this did not 
surprise him. For a moment or two he stood 
staring into the gulch before he turned slowly, 
his triumphant expression suddenly wearing 
thin. After all, what evidence had he, save the 
sheerest guesswork, that the stolen money was 
in the saddle-pockets of the yellow horse? 

The roan had disappeared, but that did not 
trouble Curly. Someone would catch him. 
If only they would hurry! Several minutes 
dragged along as he stared eagerly and impa- 
tiently back over the trail before the head and 
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Ride All 


“ punctures. 


your tires. 


NEVERLEAK 













tires. 
century and 


Be 


sure 


tube. 


Without a Puncture 


Think of riding all summer without the least trouble from 
Think of the delays and expense you will avoid. 


You can do it if you simply inject a 25-cent tube of old 
reliable Neverleak ‘Tire Fluid into each tire. 
that is necessary. Neverleak stops all leaks and preserves 
both the rubber and fabric, thus doubling the mileage of 


HEALS PUNCTURES ON THE RUN 


Neverleak heals all punctures and thread leaks as fast as they 
appear and prevents trouble from porous conditions of the 


Neverleak has been on the market for over a quarter of a 
has always given entire satisfaction to 
hundreds of thousands of riders. 


allow your dealer to sell you 
something ‘“‘just as good.” 
Look for the signature on 
the yellow, green and white 


. BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
111 Liquid Veneer Bldg. 


Summer 


That is all 


TIRE FLUID 


you get the original. Don’t 









Buffalo, N. Y. 



































FAHNESTOCK NEW MODEL 


Knife Contact Battery Switches 


The most reliable switches 
G} of their kind. 

4 Efficient Knife Contact. 
‘ All parts securely riveted 
to base. 


f Base of high grade mould- 
ed composition. 

No screws to loosen. 
Fahnestock Spring Bind- 
ing Posts for all wire con- 
nections. 

No possibility of loose 
contacts. 






Easy to install. 
At your dealers or direct from 


AHNESTOCK ELEC. CO. 


EAST AVE. & STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 





35c Each 














us. We buy all you raise, B 
profits—largedemand—easi] lo 
Pos better Shen pamievorsed . Par- 
ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,,3111 Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. 











SAVE 25% to 60% 
: x onelightly used ‘ 
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CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 157 124S. Wabash Av. Chicago 
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‘and marvelous prices. 
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Free 
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Save many a backache by 
enormous reduction in weight 
and bulk of supplies. Unharmed 
by heat or dampness. 


Cheap - Healthful - Delicious 


Your name on post 
card brings free sam- 
ple. Fine big trial 


assortment for real 
outdoor use, five 
kinds, $1. 
J.J, DeMOTT CO., 
Dept, A 
110 Lexington Ave., 





New York 











YOU.AN carn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph’ 

i iciti We show you 


















\rea: 7 00 BUYS 
Bo! 1% COMPLETE 
COURSE 
Includes 40 Clever Cartoon 
Stunts, “How to Give a Per- 
formance,” ‘*How to Originate 
Ideas.” Anyone can do it. Be 
popular-clever—an artist. Send - 
1.00 NOW for COMPLETE 
OURSE. Samples tse. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
MODERN CARTOON SERVICE 


Dept. B, 296 Bergen St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 
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“Privateers of ’76” 


An absorbing tale of America’s 
stripling navy in the days of the 
Revolution 


What was the American Navy doing 
during the glorious days of Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and York- 
town? In “Privateers of ’76,” Ralph 
D. Paine’s new serial, you'll see our 
fighting sailormen who held their own 
against fearful odds. With the small 
ships they had captured and armed, 
they fought Britain’s great fleets of 
men-o’-war, harried her commerce, and 
sunk her merchantmen. That was the 
life of thrills and adventure, with Davy 
Jones’ locker yawning wide open for 
our hardy American sea fighters. 


Here is a story of a plucky, jolly 
Colonial boy who shipped as a priv-- 


teersman and shared in the daring ex-. 


ploits of the Revolution—was captured 
by the British, imprisoned, and made 
a hair-raising escape. It’s packed with 
action. Ralph D. Paine, author of 
“Comrades of the Rolling Ocean,” 
“Blackbeard the Buccaneer,” and 
stories of our Navy in the World War, 
makes you feel the sting of salt spray, 
the cut of an icy wind, and the crazy 
pitching of the little privateer. This 
thriller starts in the July issue of 


THE 


” test, Best Magazi 
_ fe ive Ie All the World” - 


And there’s a peach of a baseball story— 
“Diamond Mettle,” by William Heyliger. It 
gives you a front row, reserved seat at a big, 
exciting game—and something more. 

Jibby Jones 1s hunting alligators up in Iowa 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Funny place 
to catch alligators, isn’t it—and trust Jibby to 
do it in a funny way. Look for Mr. Butler's 
jJibby Jones story this month. 

You'll like Nishan, the Armenian boy who 
takes a big part in his country’s struggle for 
existence. In “The Boy Who Saved My Life,” 
Rollin Lynde Hartt tells of Nishan rescuing 
Starving children from an inaccessible mountain 
ledge, and fighting at the front under a famous 
Armenian chieftain. A stirring, gripping story, 
and it’s true. 

There’s more, too. “Conquering The Peaks” 
—a tale of American boys in the Alps; more 
about Connie Morgan, in “The Outlaw’; “The 
Little X’s” tells some mighty interesting things 
about elections; and there’s a new installment 
of “Medicine Gold.” In “The Strange Crusader,” 
our old friends Sir Boris Delmar and Walter 
of Tiverton meet a mysterious warrior, the 
Knight of Ascalon, who helps them in many 
new thrilling adventures. 

Be sure to get this corking July issue of THE 
AMERICAN BOY. It’s crammed with good 
stories. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
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shoulders of Sheriff Gordon rose suddenly into 
his line of vision. A number of punchers, 
amongst them Homer and Bert Hanson, the 
Circle Bar range boss, were close behind him. 
At the sight of Curly they raised a shout and 
spurred forward to where he stood. 

“We heard them shots,” said the sheriff 
hurriedly, “an’ was afraid— Where'd they go?” 

“On through the gulch not five minutes 
ago,”’ answered Curly quickly. “I downed one 
of the horses, and I’ve got an idea the money’s 
in his saddle.” 

The sheriff was already in motion again. 
“Make sure, an’ take care of it if it is,” he 
shouted back. “Come ahead, fellehs; we’ll 
get after these guys pronto.” 

The others swept on into the gulch after him, 
Homer pausing an instant beside his friend. 
“Poley’s got the roan,” he informed him. 
“Did they nick you?” 

“Only a scratch. Better chase along. You 
may catch ’em if you hustle—though that’s 
mighty mean country beyond.” 

Homer grinned and with a wave of his hand 
spurred on. A moment or two later more men 
clattered up, among them Poley, one of the 
Circle Bar hands, leading Red Devil. A word 
or two of explanation sent them on, Poley alone 
lingering behind. Curly swung promptly 
into the saddle and the two rode swiftly into 
the gulch, dismounting beside the yellow horse. 

One saddle-pocket lay hidden under the 
animal. The strap securing the other had been 
partly unbuckled. Curly jerked it loose and 
pulling up the flap disclosed a mass of soiled and 
rumpled bills, mingled with silver, which com- 
pletely filled the cavity. 

“Oh, boy!” chuckled Poley. “You’ve gone 
an’ done it, kid, sure enough. I'll bet they’re 
one wild bunch goin’ to all this trouble for 
nothing. Hey, Sandy! Look what’s here.” 

Sandy McCleod, with several other men, 
spurred toward them across the gulch. His 
face was sour and angry, but a single glance at 
the contents of the bulging saddle-pocket 
wreathed it in a surprised delighted grin. 

“Hoot, mon!” he exclaimed, lapsing into 
dialect, as was his habit when much moved. 
““Ye’ve gone an’ put it over on the fesh robbers, 
or I’ma silly. Is it all here?” 

“You’ve got me,” shrugged Curly. “I 
should think it might be, or they wouldn’t have 


taken the chances they did trying to get hold 
of it.” 

The saddle was quickly stripped off and both 
pockets emptied of their booty, which the 
thrifty McCleod proceeded to roughly count 
up then and there. While this operation pro- 
ceeded, Curly briefly narrated the details of his 
brush with the outlaws to the constantly 
increasing crowd gathered around. 

The general opinion seemed to be that, in 
spite of their scanty lead, the hold-up men 
were more likely than not to make a getaway 
in the wilderness lying behind the gulch. 
few rode off to join in the pursuit, but the ma- 
jority were quite ready to turn back when 
McCleod triumphantly announced that as far 
as he could tell the stolen money had all been 
recovered. 

“Which same is the main thing,” commented 
Alkali, a big puncher from the L. S. “How 
about the buckin’ prize, Sandy? Who gets 
that nifty saddle?” 

McCleod turned from stowing away the 
money in his own saddle, a calculating light 
dawning in his sharp eyes. 

“Weel,” he drawled, “the contest wasna 
finished. It looks verra much to me as if we’d 
have to run it off again another day.” 

“Why, you old skinflint!” ejaculated Alkali, 
accurately reading the thrifty McCleod’s men- 
tal process. “An’ drag in another bunch o’ 
gate receipts, huh? Whatsa matter with 
Curly, here? Didn’t he back Red Devil all 
right?” 

“Three minutes an’ a quarter,” dogmatically 
stated the mayor, who had also held the stop 
watch. “A mon must stay on five without 
pullin’ leather to——” 

A roar of laughter drowned the remainder of 
his speech. 

“Well, hasn’t he?” chortled Slim Blodgett, 
straw boss of the Rafter M. “An’ a whole 
heap more than that, I’ll say. Lookit the 
bronc—wore down to a whisper an’ practically 
broke gentle. Yuh can’t slide out thataway, 
Sandy. Curly gets the saddle, huh, fellahs? 
An’ if you’d ask me, I’d say yuh’d oughta be 
mighty glad to hand it over—him savin’ yore 
coin like he done.” 

There was a general emphatic chorus of 
agreement which seemed to convince even the 
stubborn Scot, and the crowd began to break 
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up. Some started back toward Channing, 
while others headed in the other direction to 
see how the pursuit was faring. Curly was 
amongst the latter, and some ten or fifteen 
minutes later he encountered Homer and an- 
other man returning. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” stated the former dis- 
gustedly. “They scattered through the breaks 
an’ got clean away, though Gordon’s still 
millin’ around tryin’ to pick up a decent trail. 
Looks like we’d have to organize a bunch an’ 
comb the breaks thorough to find out where 
they keep themselves.” 

Curly and Baldy turned back with him, and 
the four were still discussing the situation when 
Dorothy rode up. She had to hear the whole 
story in all its minute details, and they were 
half-way home before she suddenly remem- 
bered the curious behavior of John Kudlick 
and made haste to mention it. 

“Of course, I’ve never liked him much and 
perhaps I’m prejudiced,” she admitted in 
conclusion. ‘‘Still, it did seem queer, and 
when the robbery happened I wondered if 
there could be any possible connection.” 

Curly and Homer exchanged glances. 
“Hum!” grunted the former after a brief but 
thoughtful pause. “Still, you can’t down 
a man just because his expression don’t happen 
to be what you think it ought to.” 

“Sure not,” agreed Homer. “All the same, 
it gives you somethin’ to think about. Kudlick 
is pretty much of a stranger around here, an’ 
you gotta remember, too, kid, that the Lazy X 
*buts onto the breaks along south of here for 
a full two miles.” 

Curly nodded. “One thing,” he remarked. 
“T got a good, square look at four of that 
bunch, anyhow. I expect it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea for me to mosey over to the Lazy X 
one o’ these days an’ give that bunch the once- 
over.” 

The roan shied skittishly at a waving branch 
of mesquite. 

“One dandy little cayuse,” commented 
Curly, when he had quieted the animal with 
a firm hand. “I wonder if Punk Owens would 
sell him.” 

“T expect likely,” grinned Homer. “ You’ve 
about ruined him for rodeos, an’ that’s all 
Punk ever used him for. You oughta get 
him cheap.” 
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stand stuff The 
very thing he had 
failed to do had prob- 
ably cost St. Jo’s 


The Luck of Happy Day 


(Concluded from page 7) 


what was needed. 
And he was to lay 
| down a feeble, un- 
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the game. In some — 
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way or other he 
must save more than that game now. 
whole reputation was up to him. 

It was false reasoning, of course, but carry- 
ing Hap’s responsibilities had become second 


Hap’s 


nature to Corner Stone. ‘Get into it now, 
fellows!” he called to his nine. ‘Get this 
man!” 


Clark tried to tempt the batter with a wide 
one. He grooved the plate with the next. 
Corner shook his head. Such stuff was too 
risky with a man on third. He called for one 
on the inside. It came like a bullet. The batter 
snapped into it. There was a crack, a thud, a 
gasp, then a wild cheer. The liner had gone 
straight into Dakin’s glove at third. He had 
completed the double play almost without mov- 
ing. Mellen pulled in a long fly to center and 
St. Jo’s came in to begin her half of the sixth 
with something of the same sensation a man 
reprieved on the scaffold must experience. 

For once Mr. Campbell gate his thoughts 
their full quota of words. He told Hap Day just 
what he thought of him and his methods and 
it was so calmly done that the grin left Day’s 
face. “And,” finished the coach, “if you try 
one more bone-headed play like that I’ll pull 
you out of the game if I have to put a Lower 
Schooler on second.” 

“Don’t blame you,” agreed Hap frankly. 
“T counted on my luck; it seems to have 
deserted me, somehow or other.” 

“Tt’s the one and only thing that’s with you 
at this moment,” retorted Mr. Campbell, “and 
it’s catching the best game of its career.” 

“You mean Corner?” The question was 
full of dawning wonder. 

“T mean Corner. If it wasn’t for Stone, 
you’d be nowhere.” 

“Oh!” For a moment they looked full into 
each other’s eyes, then the boy’s fell. ““Oh!” 
he repeated. 

“You’ve got to hit, Bates,” snapped Mr. 
Campbell, turning to the first baseman. 
“We've got to slug out the game. Go after 
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“After ’em it is!” retorted Bates, racing to 
the plate. 

But Norton, safe in the lead again, was going 
with the smoothness born of confidence of vic- 





tory just ahead. In spite of everything St. Jo’s 


could do, the sixth, seventh and eighth passed 
scoreless. 

The crowd was beside itself now. It was one 
of the best games ever played by the two old 
rivals. Norton had counted on victory. She 
alone had known just how good Neal, her 
pitcher, was. And he had proved even better 
than she had hoped. She would have liked a 
couple more runs to have made her margin of 
safety doubly safe but with Neal showing no 
signs of weakening she was well content. It 
was fortunate she was. St. Jo’s turned her 
back again in the final inning in one, two, three 
order. 

“You’re going to get not one run, but two,” 
stated the coach, as his nine came to open the 
last half of the ninth. “You can do it; you’re 
going to do it; you’ve got to do it for St. Jo’s.” 

The St. Jo’s stand rose with a hopeful roar 
as Bates, their heaviest hitter, walked to the 
plate. He had hit safely twice; he must hit 
again. But Neal remembered him only too 
well. He took no chances. Once he cut a 
corner for a called strike. Twice he tempted 
him in vain with low, wide ones; once he fooled 
him with a fast breaking out. With the count 
two and two, Neal considered for an instant. 
He guessed Bates would expect a curve. He 
shook his head at his catcher’s signal, gave one 
of his own and flashed a screaming fast one 
for the outside corner. 

Jim Bates lashed into it with all his strength. 
There was a yell of wild delight as he rounded 
first, a howl of joy as he swung around second, 
a frenzied shout as he slid into third, safe. St: 
Jo’s’ tying run was more than in sight. 

Mr. Campbell quieted his jubilant. nine. 
“Don’t yell till you get Jim home,” he cau- 
tioned. “Day, you’re up. Bunt.” 

Hap looked at him, astounded. His mind 
was made to break up the game with 
another screaming hit. That was not only 
what the crowd would expect of him but, more, 
it was what he expected of himself. It would 
be a Happy Day climax to the game, the regu- 
lation story-book thing for a sub to do in the 
last of the ninth. 

But he had had one call down. He did not 
relish the thought of another. He went to the 
bat with all St. Jo’s begging him to kill the ball. 


He saw the Norton 
infield come in. He believed they had out- 
guessed the coach. The game was Norton’s 
now. Bates would be cut down at the plate. 
It was the critical moment, the exact time for 
the sensational, the unexpected, the break in 
the luck of the game St. Jo’s had been hoping 
for for eight long innings. Neal wound up, 
pitched. 

Hap guessed it was straight and fast enough 
to make his bunt dribble out to the waiting 
fielders. His luck was with him again. He 
was sure of it. His teeth set. He swung his 
bat with all his strength. 

There was a sharp crack as his bat met the 
ball cleanly. In a flash he was off. From the 
stand he heard a roar of warning to Bates. 
The ball must be in the air. Bates was not 
coming in. Then came a greater roar of tri- 
umph, a frenzied yell of joy. Jim was racing 
forthe plate. Hap’s sizzling liner had been too 
swift for the Norton shortstop. He had held 
it a second, only to have it slip through his 
glove. The score was tied at last. Before 
Norton could recover from its surprise, Hap 
Day was perched on second. 

Mr. Campbell, beside himself at such open 
disobedience, was almost ready to pull Day out 
of the game. “It’s his luck!” triumphed the 
joyous Bates. ‘Leave him alone and he’ll 
steal home standing up.” 

“T’d rather kill him,” snapped the coach, 
“Tf the shortstop had held that hit, as he 
should, you’d have been doubled off third and 
the game lost.” 

“But it wasn’t,” laughed Bates. “Let him 
alone. His luck’s in. Let him run wild.” 

“T’m running this nine, Bates.” 

“Excuse me, sir. Guess I’m some excited. 
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Hit, if you get a good one,” 
ordered Mr. Campbell. 

Mellen got that good one. But his hit was 
a fly to short right. It was an easy out but 
Hap went to third on the throw in. Norton 
cheered its wavering nine to the echo. St. Jo's 
jumped up and down as it begged Banks to 
smash the cover off the ball. 

“Anything'll score him,’ cautioned the 
coach. “Play for that run, Banksie.. A fly’s 
the thing.” 
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But Neal was taking no needless chances. 
He knew Banks was no Babe Ruth. He 
worked him cautiously till he had the count 
two and two. Then his catcher walked out to 
the box. For a moment the two stood talking 
quietly. Banks, none too cool, wondered what 
they were planning. 

The catcher came back, a confident smile on 
his face. It added nothing to Banksie’s nerve. 
Neal was probably going to try some new way 
of fooling him. He saw the shortstop and 
third baseman edge in a bit. If he could hit 
the ball, they were going to force him to hit to 
the left in some way. And he knew he was a 
right field batter when he could hit at all. 

He saw Neal begin his wind up. Banks’ 
fingers clutched desperately on the bat. He 
wished St. Jo’s would not call on him quite so 
loudly, that quite so much was not expected 
of him. He would do his best; they could 
expect nothing more than that. 

Neal’s arm swung back. Silence fell over 
the diamond. Banks could hear his own sharp- 
drawn breath. The ball was coming. It was 
a fast one, with all the pitcher’s strength be- 
hind it. Banks thought it would cut the inside 
corner. Like a flash it broke—but in instead 
of out. There was a thud, a quick cry. Banks 
felt as if every rib in his body was collapsing. 
The stars came out. He felt the catcher’s arm 
around him, heard the umpire’s sharp “Take 
your base!”’ heard the wild roar from St. Jo’s. 
The pain vanished in a flash. He shook the 
whirling constellations from his eyes and trotted 
to first. 

Mr. Campbell had to shout to Corner Stone. 
St. Jo’s, with men on first and third and only 
one out, did not cheer. The stand went en- 
tirely wild. The captain walked over from 
short to comfort Neal. Mr. Campbell slapped 
Stone on the shoulder. “‘ Bring that run home,” 
he commanded; “I trust you; it’s up to you.” 

Stone walked slowly to the plate. He was 
almost dazed. It was as if every dream he had 
ever dreamed had come true. No dream set- 
ting could have been more perfect. With the 


winning run on third in the last of the ninth, 
he was going to bat to win the big game for 
his gchool. 

At third Hap Day danced back and forth. 
At first Banks was ready to trot to second on 
the first pitch. What he did didn’t matter. 
The game depended on Hap and Corner Stone. 

“Bring in that run! Bring in that run!” 
chanted the school. “Hit! Hit! Hit!” 

Corner rubbed his hands in the dirt, settled 
them about his bat, looked at the placing of 


the Norton infield, playing close. If he could |~ 


drive the ball only just over their heads, the 
game was won. But he knew he was no sure 
batter. He was only the wheel horse of the 
nine, the corner stone on whom even the coach 
depended. 

His head went up as if he had suddenly 
shaken a dream from his eyes. The coaches on 
first and third caught his quickly flashed signal. 
Even as Neal settled the ball in his glove, 
Corner saw Hap nod his understanding. 

Neal’s long arms rose slowly over his head. 
His body began its backward swing. Even as 
his foot left the ground, Hap Day started from 
third. Norton’s rooters let loose a warning 
yell. Neal understood, but too late. He tried 
to pitch out but Corner Stone pounced on the 
ball like a cat. There was a gentle tap, a howl 
of triumph and Hap Day rocketed across the 
plate in a cloud of dust before Corner was half 
br to first to complete that perfect squeeze 
play. 

“Hap! Hap! Hap!” roared St. Jo’s as the 
crowd swarmed over the field to raise him 
shoulder high. 

But Mr. Campbell was shaking Corner 
Stone’s hand and pounding him on the back. 
“Fine work!” he cried jubilantly. “Fine work! 
It’s the steady player who wins the game.” 

“But Hap won the game, sir. He scored the 
winning run.” 

“Just the way he’s scored everything since 
he’s been here, old fellow,” laughed the coach. 
“T’ve counted on his luck to win and you’ve 
won.”’ 





A Drink of Water | | 
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“Tl tell you, Mr. Robb,” he blurted, in 
spite of a negative gesture from Tom. “He’s 
on probation, as you know, and can’t practice 
with the squad, but he aims to be in shape just 
the same, in case he’s needed at the last minute 
to run against Larkin.” He turned on Tom. 

‘“‘Why not tell him?” he demanded. “Maybe 
he can help us if he hears a few things!” 

Mr. Robb smiled a slow smile of partial 
understanding. ‘So that’s it,” he said. 
“This gets more interesting every minute. 
Now suppose you tell me the other things you 
spoke of, eh?” 


O AN accompaniment of embarrassed 

monosyllables on the part of Tom, Fred 
told the coach about their secret training ses- 
sions, with the reasons therefor, and also about 
their suspicions and futile detective work. 
Mr. Robb was frankly amazed, and said so. 

“You leave this to me for a few days,” he 
said. “In the meantime—here’s the stop- 
watch you wanted. Now beat it, or you’ll be 
seen by somebody.” 

That very afternoon Mr. Robb called on 
Doctor Kincaid. ‘‘Would you mind telling 
me,”’ he said, “‘the details of that Evans cheat- 
ing case last winter, which was handled by the 
Board of Councillors? ” 

‘Not at all,” replied the doctor. “It was 
a perfectly straightforward case. Professor 
Stapleton found a memorandum book full of 
dates and miscellaneous useful information of a 
like nature under Evans’ chair after the test 
was over. Comparison of the book and his 
answer paper proved conclusively that the boy 
had cheated, so we turned the ev idence over to 
the Board and let them proceed.” 

“Fine, fine!” exclaimed the coach. “Light 
on one dark spot already.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the doctor. 

Mr. Robb explained about Evans’ belief that 
Tom Mallory had reported him for cheating. 

“Oh,” said Doctor Kincaid, “I see, now. 
Your theory seems to fit the case pretty well. 
What do you suggest?” 

“T was going to ask your permission to take 
such action regarding Mallory as I saw fit, if 
my suspicions of Evans are found to be correct. 
It might mean a whole lot to him and to me, 
and to the school for that matter, if I could act 
quickly, and upon my own responsibility, i in an 
emergency.” 

“Hum. Well, that’s a rather unusual pro- 
cedure,” said the doctor. “But,” a. 2 
twinkle in his eye, “I believe that the aaa 
1923 


case is somewhat out of the ordinary, so—go 
as far as you like, within reason. And Robb,” 
he added, “‘be sure to reserve a good seat for 
me at the track meet—I imagine it is going to 
be worth seeing!” 

Mr. Robb laughed at the ease with which the 
doctor had seen through his scheme, but having 
what he came for, he thanked him, and took 
his departure. 

Classes were held as usual Saturday morn- 
ing, but it is doubtful if either boys or instruc- 
tors had their minds on their work. Everyone 
was keyed up to a greater or less degree over 
the tussle with Larkin scheduled for the after- 
noon. All over the broad expanse of tree- 
shaded lawn in front of the dormitories, groups 
of boys were loafing and talking, waiting the 


luncheon-gong which had been delayed pending | © 


the arrival of the visitors. 

In one bunch Fred was taking part in an 
earnest discussion, while Tom listened glumly 
by. Such hopes as he had cherished for long 
and dragging weeks were just about dead 
within him. All his effort to stay in trim 
against an eleventh-hour reprieve had been 


in vain. This afternoon he would have to sit | | 


impotently on the sidelines, instead of doing his 
best with his brother warriors against the com- 
mon foe. So blue had he become over the situ- 
ation, within the last twenty-four hours, that 
he considered slipping away on a lonesome 
hike rather than put in the afternoon at the 
field. This, though, savored of cowardice, and 
he could not make up his mind to do it. 


LARKIN arrived, fully sixty strong. Noisily 

they tumbled out of the rigs and crowded 
together to give their yell. This defiance was 
answered in kind by the W: estonites, the boys 
pouring out of the “dorms” and joining their 
fellows already on the campus. Then the rivals 
cheered each other, and all streamed across to 
the dining-hall. During lunch the schedule of 
field and track events was. read, in the order 
they were to occur: 100-yard dash, shot put, 
220-yard dash, half-mile, 120-yard (low) 
hurdles, running high jump, running broad 
jump, pole vault, hammer throw, the mile. 
Place would tally—s for first, 2 for second, and 
1 for third, in each event. 

Promptly at 2:30 the report of the starter’s 
gun sent seven boys away from the mark in 
the opening event, the hundred. Down the 
ont they came, the spectators crowding 
both sides of the cinder track and relieving 
their pent-up excitement by the first real yelling 
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nail 


Wagon. 


Other Features of the 
Auto- Wheel Coaster 
Rubber-tired disc wheels (3 
largest Auto-Wheels 
equip: with over-size 

tires) 

Also steel-tired disc or wood 
spoke wheels if desired. 
All wheels interchangeable 

Self-contained friction- 
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Big loads are easy 


See how the body is put together. 
nailed, but mortised. Auto-Wheel Coasters 
are so strong that we use them in our factory 
for carrying loads up to a 1000 Ibs. (half a ton) 
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Coasters and Auto -Carts 


Built of seasoned ash by trained mechanics. 
Just the kind of wagon you would like to 
make for yourself. 


Write for Catalog which shows all models of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster and the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion for 
If you send the names and addresses of 
three coaster wagon dealers in your town, telling which 
ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we will give you a year’s 
subscription FREE ‘9 the “Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,” 
a dandy magazine for boys like you. 
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Two, three, four happy boys are an easy 
load for the sturdy Auto-Wheel Coaster 
When you own an Auto-Wheel, 
you need not be afraid if the whole gang piles 
on, for Auto-Wheel Coasters are built for 
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your little brother 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures . earn money. 
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Hunting With the Bow and Arrow 
By Saxton Pope 

An illustrated book-200 pages 

making tackle-hunting with Ishi the 

Indian - shooting small game, deer, 


lion, bear with the bow. Price $3.00 
THE JAMES H. BARRY COMPANY 


1122 Mission Street - San Francisco, California 
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Every Boy Scout needs one of these 
lamps. Powerful, white light; bril- 
liant as searchlight. Can be carried 
or hooked on belt. Only a limited 
quantity remains unsold; no — 
obtainable at at price. Burnished brass: 

el-plated, 60c, Sectpale: 
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WOLF SAFETY LAMP C 
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A 15 ft. canoe to weigh only 40 Ibs., other 
lengths in - rtion. Lightest, strongest 
and easiest die. Just what you want 
for your venation. Sponson and Motor 
Canoes that you cannot tip over. 
Send for free CATALOG and show tt to DAD. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 


156 Water St. Old Town, Maine 

















Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 


 F 
0,000 miles by 





Registers up to 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., tantra Coon 























DO YOU LOVE THE 


BIG OUTDOORS? 


Then go to the 


DAN BEARD 
W ooderaft Camp 


Indorsed by Former President 

Roosevelt and John Burroughs. 

A place where you can have 

fun and learn a lot while you 
are having it. 


A Real Camp in the Open 


Not a Summer Boarding House 
for Mollycoddles, but a Place 
to Develop 


We do the things boys like to 

do and show them how to do 

them. No croquet, but regular, 
he-boy sports. 





Dan Beard in Buckskins 


A Trail Blazer in the Field of Education 


Scout Craft and Camping Come With Us 
Grow Strong, Handsome and Happy 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 

















RED BLOODED BOYS 














This Is Why— 


YOU’LL WANT THE BOY SCOUT HAND- 
BOOK IN CAMP THIS SUMMER 


It Tells How To— It Gives Information About— 


Woodlore, 

Fire Prevention, 

What to do if lost, 

Conservation of wild life and for- 


Build a Log Cabin, 

Find your latitude by the stars, 
Measure heights and distances, 
Make fire without matches, 
Safely use knife and axe, 


Recognize and distinguish between ests, 
the different plants, animals, birds, Health, endurance and care of the 
reptiles, fish and shellfish, body, 

Tell North, South, etc., without a Signalling, 
compass, pi 

Hike and camp in comfort, Trailing, 


Make your own shelter in the Radio and wireless telegraphy, 
First aid and life-saving, 


we . 
Handle a boat or a canoe, Patriotism and practical citizenship, 
Prevent accidents— F 
Chivalry, 


“Safety First,” 
Cook your food in the open. Scoutcraft. 








“‘Useful to anybody—No scout should be without one’’ 


THE HANDBOOK has 528 Pages and almost 600 Illustrations. 
It’s “‘the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s 
out-of-doors ever published.” Regular price 40c. If you order 
this famous HANDBOOK with BOYS’ LIFE, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, ($2.00 a year) you may have 
it for only 15c, (total remittance $2.15c for both). 
Send remittance to 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











of the afternoon. Weston may have yelled 
louder, but the Larkin sprinters were the faster, 
and they took first and third places harMily, 
for an opening 6, against their opponent’s 2. 
This omen was vociferously applauded by the 
Larkinites. 

It certainly appeared as though they meant 
business, too. In the succeeding three events— 
shot put, 220-yard dash, and half-mile—first 
place was captured by a Larkin boy. Weston 
got a second in all of these, and a third to boot 
in the last two, but the score of 22 to 10 looked 
woefully one-sided, and the more pessimistic 
began to fear a walkover for the visitors. 

The 120-yard hurdles brought a gleam of 
hope to Weston. Purcell, considered only 
a fair performer, sprung a surprise on everyone 
by sailing down the course, taking each barrier 
like a bird. It was a pretty sight—the figures 
crouching at the start, the bark of the gun, 
a surge and a leap into full stride, all six entries 
in a bunch; then over the first hurdle, three 
boys together, then one, then two at once again, 
easy recovery, and then on to the second bar- 
rier. Purcell deserved the race. In perfect 
form he cleared the bars with just the necessary 
hair’s breadth to spare, never faltering in his 
stride or judgment of take-off, hardly rising 
from the level in his leaps. With him for half 
the course came his team-mate, Burchard, and 
a Larkin boy, but they could not match the 
performance for long. “Burch” did his best 
bit in the final sprint to the tape, and Weston 
took 7 totheirenemy’s 1. Loud was the cheer- 
ing, and wild the promises of what would hap- 
pen in the next events. 

Spurred by Purcell’s unexpected victory, and 
his passionate, if breathless, avowal that “ Yuh 
c’n all (puff) do it (gasp) if yuh on—(gasp)—ly 
try hard ’nough,”’ Jolly Sims hoisted himself 
across the bar with more than his usual awk- 
wardness and had the satisfaction of seeing all 
his competitors, one after another, kick it down 
and leave him undisputed winner of the high 
jump. Big Bill Gallagher flung sand high, wide 
and handsome in the broad jump, and put the 
furrows ploughed by his big feet at least two 
inches further than was necessary to add 5 
more to Weston’s total. Little Bill Satterlee 
watched the Larkin pole vault “hope” crash 
down with the bar on his third and last try, and 
then impudently said to the judges (in the 
absence of Mr. Robb): “ Kick her up three more 
notches.” Gripping his pole until his knuckles 
showed white, his chubby legs twinkling under 
him, he ran, grounded his pole, muscled himself 
out in a beautiful cast against the blue of the 
sky, and fell head over heels into the sawdust 
amid the Weston lunatics dancing frantically 
up, down and around, shrieking the score, now 
in their favor—34 to 30. 

The ninth, and next to the last, event, the 
hammer-throw, went according to expecta- 
tions. That is, all but the blindest of Weston 
rooters conceded first place in this to a burly 
Larkin boy by name of Smith, and nicknamed 
“Blacksmith” for his ability at the weights. 
He had poor backing, however, and Weston 
took second, which, with a Larkin third, gave 
the visitors the event at 6 to 2. Score—36 to 
36, and everything depending on the outcome 
| of the “mile.” 








TOM had hung around, here and there, grad- 
| ~ ually letting his interest overpower his dis- 
|content. When the visitors took the half-mile, 
practically without contest, he had groaned 
inwardly, but the wonderful comeback of his 
| old team-mates in the succeeding events had 
raised his spirits to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. In the middle of the hammer-throw, 
someone plucked at his sleeve, and a lower- 
class boy told him to go over to Mr. Robb’s 
office in the gym, at once. Tom found him 
pacing restlessly up and down. As he paused 
in the door, the coach grabbed him by the 
shoulders. 

“Old fellow,” he said, “after what you’ve 
| seen Purcell and Sims and Gallagher and Sat- 
| terlee do, could you win the mile to-day?” 
“Why, I—er—I guess I could—yes, I know I 
| could,” replied Tom, a wild hope surging up 
| within him and setting his heart to beating 
like mad. 

“All right! Get into your duds and get out 
there and win it!”’ 

“But how—I can’t—you know I’m 

“Never mind any ‘whys’ or ‘ buts’—just get 
going. I know what I’m doing, and I'll tell you 
all about it afterwards. Hustle now! Here’s 
your locker-key—you'll find your stuff all in 
there.” 

Tom grabbed the key and galloped down the 
hall. Sure enough, there in his locker was his 
whole outfit, which he had packed away so long 
before in the bottom of his trunk up in his 
room. How onearth had— But what was the 
use of speculating? Robb had told him to go in 
and win the race! He actually was going to run, 
after all! Oh, boy, wasn’t he glad of those eve- 
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nings he had put in alone on the track! He’d 
show ’em! All memory of the hours of heart- 
ache and gloom wiped out and his determina- 
tion stronger than ever, Tom tore his faded 
old sweater off a hook and slid out of the 
building. He was scarcely noticed as he 
wormed his way through the crowd already 
lining up along the track near the finish line. 
As he joined the group of runners and officials 
Mr. Robb beckoned to him. 

“Score’s tie at 36,”’ he said, “and first place 
here wins the meet. Weston’s chance rests 
with you. Now you know what you're up 
against.” 


“T’ll do my best, and then some,” said Tom, 


happily. “What's my number?” 

“‘Five—good luck in odd numbers. They’re 
calling you.” 

The track was a quarter-mile around, so the 
starting point coincided with the finish line. 
As Tom stepped forward to take his place, he 
was recognized by the Weston boys along the 
edse of the cinders. There was a momentary 
hush, then several voices began to shout his 
name, and as the news spread the cheering ran 
back and forth along the lines of spectators. 

““Tom’s in—now we'll trim ’em!” 

“Oh, baby, don’t he look good to us!” 

“Tt’s all over but the shouting.” 

“Hey, Tom! You’d better win, or we'll cut 
them long legs right off’n you!” 

Tom glowed. It was just what he needed for 
a send-off—the confidence of his fellows voiced, 
in no uncertain terms. 

“On your mark—get set—bang!”’ Six white 
figures sprang away and sped easily down the 
track. Tom swerved in to the left from his 
position as number 5, and drew up even with 
Hale of Larkin, both of them being slightly 
behind the other four entries. So far as he 
knew, Hale was his logical opponent in the 
race. He had never run against him before, 
but the other Larkinites he knew all about, and 
was confident of beating them as well as his 
own team-mates. 

The first lap went quickly enough, nobody 
sprinting of course, but Hennessy of Weston 
setting a pace perhaps a trifle too fast. An- 
other half-round of the track, and the only 
change was the dropping back of one Larkin 
entry to a position outside of Tom. Three and 
three they ran, and finished the second lap to 
a scattering burst of cheers and yells which 
swelled up as they came and subsided as they 
went by. The pace now began to lag a bit and 
the six exhibited a tendency to cling together, 
nobody willing to let his neighbor gain an inch, 
with Hennessy still leading. The bunch broke 
up, however, just at the end of the third lap, 
and a Larkin boy crept past Hennessy into the 
lead, while Hale edged up and passed Tom, to 
an outside second position. Within a hundred 
yards more the order changed again, and Tom, 
slipping outside of the weakening Hennessy, 
closed in behind the Larkinites. 

Breath came hard, legs seemed queerly 
heavy, but Tom knew that the others were no 
better off than himself. It was almost impos- 
sible for him to stay “up” on his toes. Ina 


,o? 


sort of detached way he wondered why the boy. 


ahead ran so flat-footed. It was not the correct 
way at all. Suddenly he trod heavily on this 
boy’s heels, nearly tripping them both. The 
shock cleared his mind and he discovered that 
Hale was all of a yard or twoahead. The other 
boy had been slowly dropping back, and Hale 
had gone on, while he, Tom, went to sleep. And 
the finish less than a half-lap distant! 
Swerving quickly, he lengthened his stride 
and for twenty paces forced himself to run on 
the balls of his feet. The effort took precious 
wind and made his eyes water, but the waver- 
ing white figure in front took on more definite 
shape. Ten more strides, and the lead was 
negligible. Hale was pounding too, Tom could 
see, and he hoped his mouth was as dry as his 
own. What wouldn’t he give for a swallow 
of water! That roar—it sounded just like the 
water going over Shoestring Falls, out near his 
uncle’s ranch. . . . He couldn’t stop to get a 
drink though, because someone was calling 
him. . . . He could hear it quite plainly from 
over on the right. . . . / \ wavering shadow at- 
tracted his staring glance and he became con- 
scious of leaping figures all around him... . 
What was happening—where was he? Oh, yes, 
the race! He was running the mile, and they 
were telling him to hurry up and finish, so he 
could have a drink of water, and let someone 
lift those terrible weights off of his chest and 
feet. . . . That white object, right here ahead 
of him, was a funny thing. It swam from side 
to side until he got dizzy watching it... . 
Well, he couldn’t be bothered with that... « 
He must get his drink of water as soon as possi- 
ble. If he ran faster he could get it sooner. 
Someone had told him, once, that the fastest 
sprinters always held their breath for the whole 
1oo yards. He’d try it, and run faster that 
way. Mouth open, elbows high up and fists 
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— clenched almost under his chin, Tom 
gulped a breath ip h seemed to burn his 
tongue from his head, and put his last ounce of 
strength into three or four strides. ‘ 
There! he was right up to the Falls now! Every- 
body was calling to him to jumpin, so— Some- 
thing caught him across the knuckles, and ten 
thousand yelling fiends held him back from that 
longed-for dive into the cool, wet pool at the 
foot of Shoestring Falls ’way out in Montana. 
He struck out feebly, and slid to the ground. 


OM and Fred stood at their front window 

looking out over the campus and watching 
the preparations for the bonfire and celebration 
which was to take place after dark. 

“Well,” said Fred, “ you did it, and you sure 


ran a humdinger of arace. I thought you were 
a fool, awhile back, but you never could have 
gotten away with it if you hadn’t— _ Say,” he 
interrupted himself, “ Robb told me that Harry 
Evans left for home on the noon train, right after 
he made him ’fess up. Said he wasn’t going 
to wait to be expelled, and I guess he was wise, 
at that. It’s been a great year, hasn’t it?” 

“Sure has,”’ said Tom. As he spoke the cry of 
“Allout! Allout!’’ beganto ring back and forth 
in front of the dormitories. Doors banged 
and feet clattered as the boys streamed out. 

“Come on,” cried Fred, starting for the door. 
“Hey, where you going? They'll be yelling 
for you in a minute to light the bonfire.’ 

“T know it,” replied Tom, “but I just gotta 
have a drink of water first.” 
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Twenty-one Scout Heroes 


THE Natiorial Court of Honor has recently 
added twenty-one names to the list of 
scout heroes. To each of these it has awarded 
a special Letter of Commendation for courage 
and skill in the saving of human life. 

Here is the honor call by cities and states: 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. , Chattanooga, Tenn., 
So. Braintree, Mass., .» Kansas City, Mo., 
Battle Creek, Mich., Wheeling, W. Va., 
Detroit, Mich., Canton, Ohio, Sioux City, 
Ia., Brownville, N. Y., Greensboro, N. 
Kohala, Hawaii, Texarkana, Tex., Stoneham, 
Mass., Galesburg, Ill., Charleston, S. C., E. 
Orange, i. ot 

Scoutmaster L. B. Clarke of Galesburg, II, 
saved two lives in eight days. The first rescue 
occurred when he dragged out a comrade who 
had been entombed in a landslide. Both were 
in the ditch when the sides suddenly gave way, 
and Clarke’s friend was completely buried. 

“4 week later one of the men on the job 
started a fire in a lead kettle by using gasoline. 
The can exploded, throwing burning oil over 
the victim, w hich set his clothes on fire,” says 
Mr. Clarke, “and by the time the fire was 
noticed by the others it had a good start. I 
ran to the injured man calling to the others to 
get coats, blankets or sacks, then jerking off 
my own sheepskin coat, I threw it about the 
man’s face. While others put out the fire on 
myself and my friend, I held on the coat so 
that he would not be burned any worse. My 
burns were small compared with his. All 
the skin was burned off his face and hands and 
neck. No oil or grease was there to put on 
the wounds, so I wrapped him in the boss’s 
leather coat and carried him to the cottage 
hospital nearby, and while waiting for the 
doctor took off, or rather cut off my friend’s 
clothes and put him to bed.” 


Boys’ Week 
Bors’ WEEK was celebrated in New York 
by every boys’ organization in the city. 
Boys’ took charge of the Municipal offices and 
boy work was an important feature of the 
daily press. Naturally the Boy Scouts of 
America figured prominently in the various 
activities. The program of the week follows: 
Sunday, April 29—Boys’ Day in 
Churches 
30—Boys’ Day in Schools 
1—Boys’ Loyalty Day 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 


April 
May 


Wednesday, May 2—Boys’ Day in Ath- 
letics and to En- 
tertain 

Thursday, May 3—Boys’ Day in In- 
dustry 

Friday, May 4—Boys’ Day at Home 

Saturday, May s5—Boys’ Day out-of- 


doors 


Mr. Frank Presbrey, of the National Coun- 
cil, delivered an address that was broadcasted 
over the radio. 

Among the big features of Boys’ Week was 


a parade of the boys from the schools, clubs, 
churches and organizations of the city. For 
more than three hours the boys marched down 
Vifth Avenue, some in costume, some carrying 
banners, some in floats, preceded by bands and 
applauded by the interested spectators. They 
made an impressive sight as they filed past. 
The reviewing stand stood directly opposite Na- 
tional Headquarters at 200 Fifth Avenue. 
Mayor Hylan of New York and the Chief 
Scout Executive were among those who re- 
viewed the marchers. 


Deerslayer! 

HERE was a scout, and his name was 

_Deerslayer. He fought against the Indians 
and beat them at their own game. The hidden 
trail in the forest spoke to him, the broken 
twig and the twisted grass. The river was his 
highway, and silently his paddle drove his 
canoe. Strong and clean was Deerslayer, he 
could shoot straight and dare highly. The 
Indians feared him because of his craft, but 
his friends trusted him because he was kind. 
Time passed, and Deerslayer answered the 
call of the Great Scoutmaster. But his spirit 
still lingers. 

And now some three centurics later you have 
a chance to see him. The Mingo Picture Cor- 
poration has made a motion picture of “The 
Deerslayer.’’ The picture is dedicated to those 
who have taken up his heritage—the Boy 
Scouts of America, and it shows not merely the 
great pioneer scout, but a troop of the Boy 
Scouts of to-day. 

A campfire opens the scene; the scouts are 
gathered around it. Their scoutmaster begins 
to read and the story unfolds. When the tale 
is done the fire has burned to red embers. The 
bugler blows taps and the boys climb off to 
their tents, filled with the vision of other days. 

Troop 8 of Elizabeth, New Jersey, posed for 
the film, and William C. Wessel of National 
Headquarters acted as their Scoutmaster. 

In dedicating this film to the Boy Scouts of 
America the Mingo Corporation 
“‘Homely were his virtues; To be truthful; To 
be faithful; To be helpful. Each new risen sun 
saw him ready, every setting sun witnessed his 
victory over the day—richer for having given, 
stronger for his weariness, braver that he had 
not run from duty. For his: physical courage 
there was fame, his moral courage gave glory. 
WHEREFORE it seems well and fit to Dedi- | 
cate this work to that Mighty Band of To- | 
morrow’s Men—THE BOY 
AMERICA. God bless ’em!’’ 

In reply, the Chief Scout Executive wrote: 

“We accept with appreciation the dedica- 
tion to the Boy Scouts of America of the motion 
picture version of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
notable classic, “The Deerslayer.’ You have 
certainly portrayed the scene of the Boy 
Scouts in Camp, listening to the reading of 
‘The Deerslayer’ around the campfire, in a 
perfectly splendid way, and we feel sure that 
such a beautiful pictorial presentation of our 
scouts will be a lot of good for our movement.” 





The Seascouts of Chicago 
held their first rally last spring; they mustered out 82 strong, from ‘seven of their ships. 
Captain Everts himself of the Port of Chicago, and members of the Seascout Shipping Company, 


inspected them all. 


All said they were highly delighted with the jolly tars, and that they are 


going to do all they can to push Seascouting in Chicago. 


1923 


wrote: | 
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BOYS! 


LEARN HOW TO PLAY 


ANY TUNE IN ONE 
AFTERNOON 
complete instructions 


F R E E for making real music 


with a Hohner Harmonica (Mouth 
Organ). Sent to any American Boy. 


First learn the scale—‘‘do, re, me, fa,” etc. Then try 
“Home Sweet Home.” Diagrams and full explanations 
show you how to do this easily with a 


HOHNER 
HARMONICA 


After you've done this you can play any tune you can 
whistle—with chords and full accompaniment. Most 
popular music on the radio. Biggest hit of the year in 
New York Orchestras. Be the first boy in your neigh- 
borhood to play a harmonica well. Astonish your folks 
and your friends. Be sure to ask at the music goods 
store, general store, stationery or drug store in your 
town for a Hohner Harmonica—50c and up. Write us 
this minute and say “Send me Hohner Harmonica 
Instructions” —then your name and address. Address 
your letter to— 





A Scout 
Is 
Cheerful 











M. HOHNER 


(Oldest and largest Harmonica 
manufacturers in the world) 


Dept. 10, 116 E. 16th St., New York City 
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Star in “Rags to Riches,” “Penrod,” “Heroes 
of the Street,” etc., says : 


WESLEY BARRY 


I want you to know that I’m having 
“barrels” of fun playing the HOHNER 
HARMONICA and that every time the 
kids hear me play they can’t stop their 
feet from jigging and dancing. 
Gee! If every feller had a HOHNER 
HARMONICA, what a happy wonder- 
ful world this would be. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Wesley Barry. 











So Is 
The 
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For Scouts 
For Scoutmasters 
For Parents 


fresh milk, pasteurized and 
milk for every purpose. 


Relief for the 
Milk Detail! 


O MORE risks of unsanitary dairy condi- 
tions on the farm. No more disappoint- 
ments of milk souring when most needed. 


Spell it backwards 


KL. 


FRESH MILK -POWDERED 


has safely and surely eliminated these dangers. KLIM is absolutely pure 
powdered. Nothing has been taken from the 
fresh liquid milk except water. Add water and you have the finest grade of 


Before you go to camp—send for the introductory 
KLIM. Try it out at home. Tear off the coupon 
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ge of 
Ow. 


P B.L. 1 

7 MERRELL-SOULE 
/ COMPANY 

/ Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Enclosed find One Dollar 
/ ($1.00) (check, money order, 


/ send me 1 lb. Package of KLIM 
#4 Powdered Whole Milk (full cream) 
and 1 lb. Package of KLIM Powdered 

7 Skimmed Milk, 1 48-page Cook Book, 
“Nationally Known Recipes”, and KLIM 
Tr i Spoon. It is understood that 
to fluid form, ac- 

4 quarts of 
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Daylight 
After Sundown 


Uncertain paths — cities holes — 
sharp cliffs — unexpected stumps, 
brush heaps, mushy spring streams, 
tent ropes, bushy willows hiding a 
lake bank—many things that pop up 
unexpectedly when you are trying 
to get here and there after sundown— 
require the guiding light of a depend- 
able Federal Electric Lantern. 


Hangs easily from your arm or hand— 
burns brightly, steadily, throwing a 
flood of light when and where you 
need it—far enough around to light 
up the way. 


Scout leaders find it a great help, 
not only for night inspection and 
emergency light, but also for use in 
hanging in tent or cabin, for writing, 
making out reports, etc., as it spreads 
a soft, clear glow everywhere. 


Beautifully finished. Light—-special 
handle makes it easy to carry. Cannot 
blow out or go out suddenly. Four 
(4) cell battery assuring a strong 
light—averages 25 hours of inter- 
mittent service. Safe—reliable—eco- 
nomical. 


Tear Out and Sign Coupon NOW 


ote: 
Bi-7) 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
8700 South State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send full information and prices on 
the Federal Electric Lantern, ‘“‘The Ideal 
Outdoor Lantern.” No obligations. 














Improve Your Handwriting 


New Invention—Success Guaranteed. 
Failure impossible if you have the will to learn. Send 
$1.00 for 60 “ARC” Movement Drill Sheets and use as 
directed; 30 days later send $1.00 for Second Series of 
Lessons (50 sheets) and if, after $30 days more, you have 
not been materiall benefited, ” me all sheets (filled), 
and your $2.00 wi 
Walter Thomson, + Area Ridge, Detroit, Mich. 
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mering ec! 
FREE ‘Gaon entitled @*STAMMERL woe ry 
‘vanced Natural Method 
pure gold. Ask for - 
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Hundreds of Dol- 
lars have been id 
by “BOYS’ LIFE” 
to its readers in re- 
cent months. Hun- 
dreds more will be 
given this year. Are 
you getting your share? You need not miss camp 
with its hikes, swims, games, sleeping out of doors in 
your blankets, and all the fun camping means. 


LET “BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have seety made 
good as Special Representatives of “* BOYS’ LIFE.” 
You can make half hours mean half dollars. 
There'll be bonus money, too, for good work in 
each month. Get your share! 


Address: Camp Money Desk, “‘BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The y Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















HE Grand-Father 

sheep of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
known for his un- 
usual size and un- 
successfully sought by big game hunters for 
many years, recently was overtaken by old 
age and died near a crevasse of Blackfoot 
Glacier in Glacier National Park. 

This monster sheep was last seen alive 
five years ago on the western slope of the 
Rockies just outside the boundary of the 

rk. Many big game hunters’ tales of this 
— ram were often laughed at as fabrication 
by other hunters who had not enjoyed the 
good fortune of seeing the animal. The recov- 
ery of the “big head” however, now brings 
vindication to many hunters who had de- 
scribed the animal as having been much larger 
thar a Shet- 
land pony. 

The Black- 
feet Indians 
always had a 
religious re- 
gard for the 
existence of 
this mam- 
moth animal 
and they 
never would 
try to kill it. 
They at- 
tached leg- 
ends to the 
giant ram and 
contended in 
open-mouth- 
ed awe that it 
was the orig- 
inal strayer from the Great Spirit’s fold—the 
world’s longest “lost sheep.” Its death, from 
natural causes, is an omen the Indians now 
are pondering over with a great deal of serious- 
ness. 

The carcass was found by an Indian guide 
and brought into Glacier Park Station, Mont. 
The head, now mounted, is a rare specimen, 
having probably the largest horns on record. 
Their widest spread is 22 inches. All measure- 
ments exceed those of a head now on exhibition 
in Carnegie Museum, as shown by the follow- 
ing comparison: 


Measurements of head Measurements 
recently found of head in 
(by inches) Carnegie Museum 
Down from base........ .14% 1014 
Total length (outside curve) .3934 3414 
Widest spread........... 22 21 
Spread at tips......... <i 17 


Unfortunately the carcass was not in a state 
for preservation, otherwise the specimen would 
easily have been a hundred-thousand-dollar 
freak for a circus side-show. 


The Fiddler Crab 
By Inez M. Haring 


LONG the salt marshes, as well as on the 

mud and sand flats of the Atlantic Coast, 
from Cape Cod to Florida, there is found a 
most interesting crab. He is interesting be- 
cause of his peculiar structure and his queer 
habits. 

In form he is like other crabs, with a single 
exception, found only on the male. One of his 
forward claws, either the right or the left, is 
very much enlarged and is carried across the 
front of the body. 

This peculiarity has given him the name of 
“Fiddler Crab,” for, when he waves his claw, 
it suggests the position in which a musician 
holds his fiddle when playi ‘ing. He has another 
name, “Calling Crab,” given him because of 
the manner in which he brandishes this claw 
when disturbed as if to beckon or call for help. 
Although he waves the claw excitedly when 
intruded upon, he is not capable of doing harm 
to the intruder, and he seems to prefer retreat 
to fight. 

In size, the shell of the average Fiddler 
Crab is about an inch long by three quarters of 
an inch wide. The markings of the shell are 
especially beautiful. Ona background of light 
brown is traced, in darker brown, the outline 
of what looks to be a pair of scales, holding a 
pan of coals. Over this is suffused a light and 
a dark purple, often spotted with red, giving 
the .whole a most royal appearance. It re- 
minds one of the scarabs taken from the 
ancient tombs of Egypt. 

There are several species of the Fiddler 
Crab, but their habits are similar. 

In * walking over the beaches and marshes 
one will see the sand covered with circular 
holes, about the size of the sharp end of an 
umbrella stick. In fact they remind one of the 
holes made by pushing a cane into the sand. 
These holes are the homes of the Fiddler Crab. 





The largest bighorn head ever secured 


On Nature’s Trail 


He digs them in the sand, from one to two 
feet in depth. The size of the opening is such 
that the elbow of the claw may serve as a 
stopper. 

However much you peer into these holes 
or scan the beach in their immediate vicinity, 
the Fiddler Crab never seems to be at home. 
But he is. Your aoe was the signal for a 
general retreat. Look ahead eight or ten feet, 
and you will probably see crabs walking cau- 
tiously about. Make the least movement and 
they retreat into their holes; stand still, and 
they appear again. It is seldom that those 
at your feet will come out, until after you 
have gone 
on. 

Sometimes, 
before your 
very eyes, one 
will close up 
the open hole, 
by clawing in 
sand, until on 
the beach is a 
small circle of 
claw marks, 
like a_ halo 
around the 
filled-in hole. 
Thus he shuts 
out the gaze 
of the intrud- 
er. Ifyou dig 
down, you 
will probably 
find him five or six inches under the sand. 








At HIGH tide, on a sunny day, the Fiddler 

Crab is to be seen most numerously. He 
apparently does not enjoy swimming, and 
enters the water only as a means of protection. 
He returns to the sand as soon as danger is 
past. The rising tide drives him back upon the 
beach and at such times the sand simply 
swarms. He may be found in troops of hun- 
dreds, and seems to move in masses, each fol- 
lowing the one zhead of him. Like all crabs he 
walks sidewise. When excited and moving in 
great haste, the sound of these masses of tiny 
feet upon the sand can be distinctly heard. 
It sounds like dry leaves rustling in the breeze. 
At such times the Fiddlers resemble an army 
starting to some unknown land. 

The Fiddler Crab’s day begins as soon as the 
sun has warmed the beach. In the early 
morning not a crabis to be seen. As you walk 
about, the sand of the beach is smooth, showing 
only the _ rippling 
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as a fork, the male 
uses his small one— 
not the “fiddle.” 

With his food, 
quantities of sand are 
taken into the mouth. This is at once separ- 
ated from the nourishing matter; this is not spat 
out, but is carefully removed by the claw, in the 
form of a small pellet. Wherever the Fiddler has 
eaten, therefore, the beach is covered with these 
pellets of sand, millions of them at one glance. 

In the late afternoon, as soon as it begins 
to cool, the Fiddler Crab retreats to his hole 
for the night. Many of them claw the opening 
shut, as if for protection from an enemy, while 
others retire to the bottom of the hole with no 
apparent effort to close the door above them. 

The fishermen say they are afraid of the fish 
that come in with the rising tide, but this seems 
improbable for the reason that the first laps 
of the tide wash the sand into the hole. 
Remembering the Fiddler’s daytime shunning 
of the water, it seems odd that he should choose 
to sleep where the water will be over him, for 
at least part of the time. In his hole he re- 
mains until the warmth of to-morrow’s sun 
wakens him. 

On very hot nights he may sometimes be 
found in the late evening still on the beach. 
They huddle together in masses, making the 
sand a reddish yellow by the mass of the glow- 
ing backs. If one were agile enough, he could 
literally scoop them up in a shovel. It is 
somewhat of a question whether they remain 
out on the sand all night, but the evidence 
seems to be that before morning, or as soon as 
it becomes cool, they take to their holes. 

The Fiddler Crab is not edible for man. 
Fishermen use them for bait for channel bass, 
sheepshead and some other fish. The grouper, 
a Gulf of Mexico fish, is especially fond of them. 
They are also captured by the white ibis, a 
southern bird, as a food for the young fledglings. 


Gathering Wildflowers 
By C. E. Weinland 


G \THERING wildflowers is great sport, 
especially when they are growing on the 
top of such a thorny tree as this one. How- 
ever, neither the heat of the desert nor the 
hard, sharp leaves of this Yucca Tree or 
Joshua Tree, as it is often called, have kept this 
California botanist from getting his specimen. 
The Yucca Tree inhabits only the Mojave 
Desert of California, Southern Nevada and 
Southwestern Utah. It grows from ten to 
twenty-five feet high with often only two or 
three grotesquely shaped branches and long, 
stiff, sharply pointed leaves. The white flowers 
are borne in conical clusters at the v ery tips of 
the branches and are a necessary part of every 
botanist’s collection. 





marks of the last 
high tide. But if you 
wait until the sun 
has warmed the air 
and the sand, at 
your very feet, if you 
have been quiet, you 
can see the crab 
begin to awaken. 
A slight move- 
ment of the sand, 
then a_ blisterlike 
swelling, followed 
by the elbow of the 
Fiddler pushing up 
like the shoot of a 
bean stalk. With 
surprising quickness 
the beach will 
changed from a 
smooth space into a 
wriggling mass of 
clawing crabs 

If the crab you are 
watching is indus- 
trious he will begin 
the day by doing his 
housekeeping, which 
for him means dig- 
ging out his hole 
afresh. In his claw 
he carries out the 
sand, placing it about 
the opening of the 
hole, not ina mound 
as an ant does, but in 
the form of a crater. 

If he is not an industrious fellow, the crab 
will begin eating his breakfast. While having 
his meal, the Fiddler Crab stays near his hole, 
as though for safety. Eating, for him is a 
most serious business, ludicrous when care- 
fully observed. He eats rapidly, allowing no 
time between bites. The food, consisting of 
microscopic plantsand small particles of animal 
matter, is carried to the mouth by means of 
the claw. 








Joshua Tree, California 


The female uses her right claw_ 


The Threads on 
the Leaves 


“What is the mat- 
ter with those 
leaves? Look as if 
bits of string have 
been thrown on 
them.’’ 

This question was 
asked by one of a 
troop of Boy Scouts 
taking a _ tramp 
through a wild, sel- 
dom traveled, coun- 
try road. I paused 
to ascertain the cause. 
I found that a mass 
of columbine was 
completely covering 
a part of the bank on 
one side of the road, 
and the leaves did 
look as if they were 
carrying tangled 
masses of white 
thread. A_ pocket 
lens showed that this 
effect was the work of 
the burrowing orleaf- 
eating miner. There 
are many varieties of 
these leaf miners, and 
as many different 
types of mines. Prob- 
ably those on the 
columbine leaves are the most conspicuous 
of any. In this instance the little creature 
had entirely removed the green material from 
between the two thin, parchment-like surfaces 
of the leaf. You may ‘note similar mines 
on the leaves of the wild cherry, the apple, 
or large blotch mines on those of the oaks 
and other forest trees. Even the slender pine 
needles are mined by a species known as the 
pine leaf miner. 
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HE'S BENT ON 






Well, boys, the sun is up bright and early 
these days and it is up to us to be likewise. 
There is a lot of fresh air to be inhaled and a 
lot of water to be swumin. Also there is a lot 
of stars to be slept under and a lot of trails to 
be hiked over. We’ve got to get busy, boys, 
and the one sure way to get busy is to get as 
far away as possible from Old Idle Five Min- 
utes. He is the laziest old boy on earth and 
his principal occupation is doing nothing. 
He likes to swap funny stories and keep every- 
body from their work. Below are printed 
some of his samples but don’t waste any time 
on them, at least not more than two hundred 
and ninety-nine seconds. 


Think and Grin Winners 
Roger Atwater, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Frank Waterhouse and Alton Gaines, Iowa; 
Howard B. Leonard, Georgia; 
Scout Vial West, New York; 
Eric Ragan, Arkansas; 
Ellison Smith, California; 
Donald Fuchner, South Dakota; 
Allen E, Browne, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Where They Come From 

A Tenderfoot and a Second Class Scout were 
walking along a street on the outskirts of a 
city. They passed a large building with the 
words, “Smith Manufacturing Company,” 
across the top. 

The Tenderfoot took a good look at it, and 
turning to the Second Classer said, “* Well, 
I never knew before where all the Smiths 
came from.” 





Pointed 


First Class Scout: Where do all the pins go to? 
Tenderfoot: It’s hard to tell, they’re pointed 
one way and headed another. 


Truth 


Visitor: Is the boss in? 

Office Boy: I’m very sorry to say he is not. 

Visitor: Why are you so sorry to say he is not 
in? 

Office Boy: Because it’s against my conscience 
to tell lies. 


A Gateful 


A stout woman asked a little boy, “Can you 
tell me if I can get through this gate to the 
park?” 

He said, “I guess so, a load of hay just went 
through!” 


Coo-Coo 
First Class Scout: We have a cuckoo clock in 
our house. 
— Ours doesn’t work very well, 
either. 








A Shadow of Doubt 
Slim: “Say, Bill, can you sprint very fast?” 
Bill: “Can I! Why -yesterday I ran around a 
half-mile track so fast that my shadow was 
just starting out when I got back.” 


Per-Haps 
Tom: What pay did you get when you were in 
the army? 
Sam: Thirty dollars a day—once a month. 
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Wireless Made Easy 


_ The signaling class had been dismissed, and 


Tenderfoot Smart took the opportunity of 
addressing his Patrol Leader. 

“T know how to make a very cheap wireless 
set,” he said innocently. 

“Oh,” replied the Leader, “you might let me 
into the secret.” 

“Certainly,” responded Smart, producing a 
bundle of copper wires. ‘You see this set of 
wires?” 

“ce Yes!”’ 

“Well, if I take one wire away, it is a wireless 
set, is it not?” 


Curious! 
Scout Tom: “ My brother had a scare yester~ 
day! A lizard ran up his arm!” 
Scout Jim: “‘That’s nothing! I had a sewing 
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machine run up the seam of my trousers! 
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A Wide-Awake Idea 


Irate Manager: ‘‘That new clerk Jones makes 
me mad. I’ve put him in five different 
departments and he has fallen asleep in 
every one. T think I’ll have to fire him.” 

Assistant Manager: “ Why not put him in the 
pajama department and pin a sign on him 
reading—‘Our pajamas are of such superior 
quality that even the man who sells them 
cannot keep awake.’ ” 


Absent-Minded 
‘How would you define absent-mindedness?” 
“Well, if a man thought he’d left his watch 
at home, and took it out of his pocket to see if 
he had time to go home and get it, I’d call 
that man absent-minded.” 


Re-Marks 


Mother: Willie, did you get any marks in 
school to-day? 

Bright Son: Yes, but they are where they do 
not show. 





Looking for a Bite 
Tramp (outside the gate): “Madam, does your 
dog bite?” 
Lady (in the garden): “ Yes, he does and please 
don’t come in. We're very particular about 
what we feed him on.” 


A Bit Mixed 
“But are you a British-born subject?’’ angrily 
demanded the official at the passport office. 
“My mother was British i 
“Yes, yes F 
“But she married a Frenchman——’ 
“ Yes.” 
“Tn Italy.” 
“Yes, but where were you born?” 
“T was born on a ship flying Spanish colors 
whilst she was lying at anchor in Honolulu 
Harbor, but my parents died in Brazil when 
I was only four years old, and I was adopted 
by a Chinaman who brought me up in 
Russia - 
“Well, he’s——” began the official. 
“He’s a League of Nations!” exploded the 
official who had first spoken. 
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What Happened to Bill Stevens? 


Edward Dickson declares Bill’s path to cleanliness 


was short and pleasant 





Here is the answer submitted 
by Edward H. Dickson, aged 


15, of Vacaville, Cal.: 


One day Bill was in the wash- 
room, but he had no soap. 
His friend, Tom Higgins, was 


also there, scrubbing away. 
Tom prided himself on his ap- 
pearance. 


“Hello, Bill,” said Tom. “Haven't 
any soap? Well, I'll fix that.” 
He got a bar of Ivory Soap. 
“Here, Bill, try this,’ he said. 
“I've used this soap ever since I 
was a baby. My mother used it 
because it was 99 44-100% Pure. 
It’s fine for shampoos, too; and 


JUST TO REMIND YOU: Bill 
Stevens, football star, good student 
and all-round good fellow, found 
himself an “outsider” in Dalmar 
College, because he failed to keep 
clean. Finally something hap- 
pened that changed Bill’s future. 
What was it? ° 


when you take a bath you don’t 
have to hunt around for the soap. 
It floats.” 

Bill tried it. 

Nothing more need be said. 


Edward gives Bill proper credit 
for good common sense. It’s the 
fellow who is willing to learn and 
then applies what he learns who 
gets ahead. 

Being clean is pretty nearly as im- 
portant as being intelligent—ask 
any man you know if he will em- 
ploy a dirty boy, even if he’s 
bright. 

Charles Barr’s answer comes next 
month—watch for it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


99% 7% PURE 


Copyright 1923 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


IT FLOATS. 




















Build an “American Flyer” Backyard R.R. 


ITH “American Flyer” Miniature 

Railroads and “‘Structo”? Automo- 

biles youcan have loads of fun during 

vacation, You can build and operate a 

. railroad outdoors— you can assemble your 

automobiles — because Structo Autos come 

“knocked down” as well as “‘ready built’ 

—and you can learn all about land transpor- 

tation while you are enjoying the most fascin. 
ating outdoor game ever devised, 





A PRIZE for EVERYONE 


Send us a photo and description of the Back- 
yard Railroad you build and we will send you 
an Engineer’s Cap and an order on your 
dealer for 50c worth of Railroad Access- 
ories. You may also win one of our 23 big 
prizes — $25.00 to $2.00. Use any equipment 
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Twentieth Century Limited—the crack train of the “American Flyer” line. This train and twenty- 
three other electrical and mechanical Minature Railroad oufits together with a complete line of 
accessories for building Backyard Railroads are described and illustrated in our four color catalog. 
Send 10c for this catalog and we will include with it a four color catalog of Srructo Auto- 
mobiles, and Horace Wade’s story “‘How to build a Backyard R. R. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 2239south Halsted St. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Crecoite—Boy’s Axe 
















The axe 


Just the axe for camp or hike. 


THIS AXE ; 

WITH blade is made of Cre-co-ite metal—sharp- 
SHEATH j d rT oa witl Sead 

AT YOUR ened and trueand improves with grinding. 
HARDWARE Careful attention is given to hardening 
ae” and tempering and each axe is rigidly in- jf 
FROM US spected and sold under full guarantee as 
FOR $1.25 to quality of material and workmanship. 














If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name with your order and we 
will ship direct. 


MARION TOOL WORKS, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
Marion, Indiana 











Write for terms 


Attention Dealers. S. 


























Get a Plumb 
Official Scout Axe 


Be sure your equipment is correct. The Plumb 
official Scout peg the red handle, the 
black head and the Plumb Patent gee 
Wedge. At hardware stores, $1.80, complete wit 
leather sheath. 


You Need This 
ALL-WORK File 








CANOES $45 UP | 
Graceful, speedy, handsome models. 
ROWBOATS $40 UP 
Light of draft and easy on the oarsman. 
FLAT BOTTOM BOATS (shipped Knocked-Down) 


$29.00 Up. Assemble yourself—ready for the water 
two hours. | 








for sharpening knives, axes, tools, 

ete, in camp, at home, on_ the 

hike. Carry it with you—sheath 

protects teeth. Two files in one, 

|] with forged handle and leather 

Special Boats for Outboard Motors $46 UP sheath. At hardware stores, ; 
Special seam construction resists vibration. (except in Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


aa SS | 
, 2 eeclomeeneAl, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


| /|/PLUMB 


CATALOG FREE Save, MONEY |__ DOUBLE LIFE 


“Hammers Hatchets 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. Files Sledges Axes 
73 is Avenue 


Peshtigo, Wis. $F 


Pg ig lng dane! 


DRINKING CUPS 
TOWELS 
—_ 7 











Motor Boats (16 to 26 Ft., Engine Installed) 
$200 UP 














KS 
WAX PER 
TOILET PAPER 


R SEND FOR CATALOGUE “‘B” 


PADER SPECLITIES cn) 


MU >'v 
AMU>'Y 


The greatest thing of its kind on the market. 


Special Camp Grids and Utensils 
for Boy Scouts. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UNITED STEEL & WIRECOMPANY 


Dept. M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 











15 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





How to Start 


"THERE : are so many different kinds of tools 
that it is wise to make a careful selection at 
the very outset, because by so doing money can 
be saved and a really good tool-chest can be 
chosen, though it may contain relatively few 
pieces. Let us begin with wood-working tools. 

What are the wood-working tools most 
needed for all-round home carpentry? Natu- 
rally, the answer to this question depends 
largely upon just what all-round home car- 
pentry is taken to mean. Some want only a 
hatchet, a saw, a hammer, a screwdriver and 
a few nails and screws. With these tools the 
home shop is considered well enough equipped. 
But while this selection may fill the average 
household needs, it is not possible to do much 
in the way of nice work with them. 

To start a tool-chest—a real tool-chest— 
several things not catalogued in the above list 
are quite necessary. 

For the boy who wishes to make things that 
really work and that are worth while, the 
following tools are recommended: 


. Hammer. 

. Cross-cut saw. 

Rip saw. 

. Screwdriver. 

. Ratchet brace. 

. -in. augur bit. 

. 14-in. augur bit. 

. Smooth plane. 

g. Sand or “ whet”’ stone. 
10. Carpenter’s square. 

11. Four foot carpenter’s rule. 
12. 4%-in. chisel. 

13. Pair of pliers. 

14. Miter box. 


In addition to these it will be necessary to 
buy a few pounds of assorted nails and several 
dozen assorted screws. For finishing, a can 
of paint with brush or a can of oil stain will be 
wanted. 

With such an outfit very excellent work can 
be done. Of course other tools will be added 
from time to time as occasion arises. With 
this list as a “starter,” however, one may 
make a very satisfactory beginning. The boy 
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who acquires these tools may well be proud 
of his work-shop. 


1. The Hammer. 
Everyone knows what a 
hammer is, and what it 
is used for, so there is no 
need to say much about 
this tool except to rec- 
ommend a fairly heavy 
one with a bell face. 
Such hammers §are 
known as “Bell Faced 
Adz Eye-Nail Ham- 
mers.” 





2. The Cross-Cut Saw is used for cutting 
across the grain of the wood, and is one of the 
most important tools in the list. Do not get 
a saw which is too short or made of inferior 
steel. A saw with a 22- to 24-in. blade is a 
good size. 
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3. The Rip-Saw, which has larger teeth than 
the cross-cut saw is second only in importance 
to the latter. Though not used as frequently, 
it is invaluable when really needed. With a 
| rip-saw it is easy to saw the whole length of a 
| board. With a cross-saw this lengthy cut be- 
comes a tiresome and slow undertaking. 
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4. Like the hammer the Screwdriver needs 
no description. It may be said of screw- 
drivers, however, that it is frequently necessary 
to sharpen them a little since the edge of the 
blade is sometimes too thick for the slot in 
the ordinary screw head. 


5. The Ratchet Brace is used to hold. the 
augur bits mentioned in the list. Other tools 
also are made which fit the brace. The 
ratchet brace is much more to be recommended 
than a plain brace, since with the ratchet 
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a Tool-Chest 


By Fred Hartley 





attachment, one does not have to make a full 
or complete turn of the brace in order to bore 
a hole. This is a great advantage at times 
since it often happens that hoies must be 
bored in cramped places. Unless a ratchet 
brace is used it is impossible to bore the hole 
at all under such circumstances. 








6. The 44-in. Augur Bit is held by the brace, 
and is used for boring 14-in. holes. Inciden- 
tally never sharpen such an augur bit from 
the outside. Use a small file and sharpen the 
edges from the inside. 


7. The 4-in. Augur Bit is exactly like the 
14-in. bit except that it bores 14-in holes in- 
stead of 44-in. ones. 





Camm mo 

8. There are several kinds of Planes, but 
the iron Smooth Plane about g inches in length 
with a blade about 2 inches wide will be found 
very good. The plane ought to be of the best 
make with firm and accurate blade adjustment. 
Take care of this tool, keep it sharp and above 
all things do not run it into nails and nick the 
blade. In good condition a plane is an ideal 
tool—in poor condition it is almost useless. 























g. Some prefer an Oil-Stone to a Sand-Stone 
for sharpening tools. Personally we like the 
sand-stone, using oil instead of water. A car- 
penter’s tools require a good firm edge but 
a sand-stone using oil as a lubricant, is not in 
the least inferior to the regulation oil-stone for 
general purposes. 












10. The Carpenter’s Square, 
often called a “try square,” is 
one of the most important tools 
in the list. Few boys, or men 
either, realize how valuable a 
square is, or ever make use of 
one. But watch a carpenter at 
work some day. You will then see 
how he relies upon his square. He uses it every 
time he cuts a board. He measures with it 
and by means of the figures engraved upon its 
face he is able to calculate exactly just how 
to cut a board for any given “pitch”’ or angle. 
The beginner will not make use of these figures, 
but he should always use the square for the sim- 
pler operations in carpentry. 





11. The Four-Foot Rule is a close rival to 
the try square. There is one big rule in car- 
pentry. This rule is “MEASURE AND 
CUT.” By this is meant, measure first and 
cut afterwards. Most amateurs cut first 
and then measure. As a consequence the 
cutting has to be done all over again, if the 
board is long enough. If there is not enough 
left of the board a new one must be taken, or 
the job “botched.” The four-foot rule is made 
for the express purpose of enabling an artisan 
to cut to measure. If ever you see a man 
doing carpentry work without the use of a 
square and rule you may know he is either a 
genius or a bungler—probably the latter. 
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12. The %-in. Chisel is not much used, but 
for notching and other detail operations it is 
indispensable. Without a chisel a carpenter 
would be quite at a loss how to proceed in 
many important details of his work. 





13. A pair of Pliers is a sort of handy tool. 
It is one much used for a great variety of 
purposes. 





14. The Mitre Box is of great value, espe- 
cially to the amateur in that with it he can 
cut smaller strips accurately at right angles 
and at 45 degrees. We have used various 
kinds of mitre boxes from the plain wooden 
affair to expensive adjustable iron boxes, 
and prefer the former. There are few occa- 
sions in home carpentry where anything other 
than an accurate right angle cut or a true 45- 
degree cut are called for. 

This ends our present list and description 
of the tools for starting a tool-chest. We advise 
the purchase of really good tools, expecially 
when it comes to the selection of the saws and 
the plane. Let the rachet brace be a good one, 
too, for the brace is much used and many tools 
besides augur bits are employed with it. 

When you get the tools it is an excellent 
plan to arrange a place to keep them safe 
from moisture. A tin coating of automobile 
grease (or vaseline) serves as a protection 
against moisture and consequent rust. Saws, 
hammer, brace, pliers and carpenter’s square 
may be suspended from nails driven in a con- 
venient place close by the work-bench. The 
other tools may be kept in a box or on the 
bench or in some other receptacle where they 


may be easily reached. To remove rust from 
old tools a mixture of equal parts kerosene, 
light oil and gasoline is recommended. The 
outer and heavier rust may be removed with 
fine emery paper and the undercoat with this 
rust-removing mixture—plus elbow grease. 

This rust-removing mixture is splendid also 
for loosening nuts, etc., and a can filled with it 
ought to be kept ready for use. 

When sharpening chisels and plane blades, 
lay beveled edge at the proper angle upon the 
surface of the stone covered with plenty of 
oil and press firmly, giving the tool a semi- 
rotary motion to and fro along the stone. 
Take care not to grind down one of the blade 
sides more than the other, for the straight edge 
must be carefully maintained. Never sharpen 
such single-beveled blades except on the 
beveled face, and do not continue the sharpen- 
ing process to the point where the edge be- 
comes feathered—that is, paper thin and 
burred. Tools whose cutting edges are beveled 
upon both faces are sharpened on both faces. 
Such tools are not common, however. 

There is one other thing we wish to speak 
about, and that is the matter of nails, tacks, 
etc., in old lumber. It is astonishing how easy 
it is to utterly ruin a good tool by striking it 
against a nail. - And it is astonishing how care- 
less people are in this respect. If you want to 
cut through nails, don’t do it with your good 
saw and don’t try to plane the heads off of tacks 
with a plane. Get the nails out first and save 
time, money, trouble, tools, and temper. 

On the other hand you will be surprised 
what an amount of good lumber there is in the 
old board pile. If the wood is not actually 
rotted, practically all that one need do to 
reclaim it is, to select the more suitable pieces 
from the heap, give them a wash down with 
the hose and then set to work and remove the 
nails—all of them. This done, cut the edges 
straight and, aside from paint and a few nail- 
holes (which latter may be stopped with 
putty), you have a pretty good lumber pile 
with which to make things. 

The surfaces of the boards may be smoothed 
clean with the plane as they are used, and a 
coat of paint or oil stain applied when finishing. 

Next month we shall give a list of the more 
useful metal-working tools and tell how to use 


them. We shall then be ready to make things | 
almost as well as any skilled workman. In | 


the meantime, get your tools in order, for when 
we start work we will want everything “ship- 
shape” and sharp. 


What Will Boys Do Next? 


HE following story appeared in a recent 
issue of the Evening World of New York 
City: 

It was just before the parade started. She 
did not look old, but she was dressed entirely 
in black, with widow’s weeds. She wore two 
gold stars. She came down 72nd Street from 
the direction of Amsterdam Avenue, and at the 
corner of Broadway was accosted by a flag 
peddler. 

“Be an American!” 
“Show your colors!” 

The woman stopped. 

“How much are they?” she asked 

“Twenty cents,”’ the man said. 

“Oh, twenty!” she exclaimed. 
to-day.” 

Tom Phelan, fourteen, sells newspapers on 
that corner. Tommy had noted the two gold 
stars and had heard the colloquy. Quietly, 
Thomas paid for one of the flags and, running 
after the widow, asked her please to take it 
from him. 

It was a beautiful day. 


the peddler was calling. 


“T—not 





" A POSTMAN stopped yesterday at the 

humble Andriola home, 228 North Eighth 
Street, Brooklyn, and left a letter that changed 
the course of a boy’s life,” as related in the 
New York Times. ‘Anthony Andriola was 
home from his job as truckman’s helper when 
the lettercame. Anthony has not had so many 
letters in -his eighteen years that they have 
ceased to be events in his life. 

“By the time he had ripped open the envel- 
ope his father and mother and his three 
brothers and four sisters were crowded about 
him, while a few cousins fringed the group, 
clamoring to know what it was about. 

“The boy read. The curiosity in his clear 
eyes changed to joy—a dream had come true! 
A dream that was less than an aspiration and 
far less than a hope, just a vague yearning 
such as in the nature of things, Anthony 
could not have expected to gratify. The long, 
slim capable-looking fingers tightened on the 
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paper, the eyes danced over the few lines 
and on to the signature of Charles Dana 
Gibson. Andriola, the hard present of truck- 
ing fading out of his mind, saw rosy ‘visions of 
a creative life, 

“Anthony Andriola, artist!’ That was the 
realization that rushed over him, so he said 
afterward, as the letter informed him that the 
Art Scholarship Committee of New York, 
headed by Mr. Gibson, had awarded to him a 
——— in the Art League, beginning next 
all. 

“‘Tt’s what something in me has wanted 
ever since I can remember, but I never ex- 
pected it. No, not I. There are so many 
of us here.’ He stretched out his hands, 
toil-hardened and brown, and looked at them, 
as he added: 

“*PIl truck the rest of this summer. 
I’m through. I’m going to paint.’ 

“Miss Mary G. Manihan, who teaches art in 
Eastern District High School, was Andriola’s 
good angel. She liked his sketches of girls and 
flowers so well that she sent them to the com- 
mittee. They showed promise, the scholarship 
_— for just such as Anthony, and now it is 
his.” 


Then 





ALTHOUGH S. B. Stewart, Jr., of Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn., is only fourteen he will 
enter Harvard University this fall. The lad’s 
160 pounds belie his years, as does the record 
he made at Chattanooga High School, from 
which he was graduated with honors recently, 
but he won’t pass his fourteenth year until 
October 20, 1923. 

“The lad isn’t a bookworm,” says a news- 
paper paragraph on his achievement. “ Noth- 
ing of the sort. A good strapping chap, who 
likes to hold his bat tight and line ’em out or 
to chop a wicked tennis ball or carry the elu- 
sive pigskin, but he has a mind which assim- 
ilates facts and theories so rapidly that he 
has been able to start in the first grade at 
seven and graduate from high school at 
fourteen.” He will be a B.A. at eighteen if 
he carries out his present plan. 
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or , Real On? 


EEP thrusts of the paddle send you shooting toward the shore. 
How would you land? Would you jam the canoe up on the 
bank at full speed? Naturally not. 


But would you snub the canoe and ease up nose on? That depends on 
the shore. If the water is fairly deep, you wouldn’t slow up much. Put 
just before the bow touched, you would swing the canoe parallel to the 
shore and bring it to an easy stop. Then step out and lift out the canoe. 


For an “Old Town” obeys the slight- 
The 


It’s easy in an “Old Town.” 
est command of the paddle. It is the easiest canoe to handle. 
lightest, strongest, steadiest and longest-wearing canoe made. 

“Old Towns” are beautiful canoes. Every one is patterned after a 
real Indian model. And “Old Town” is the lowest-priced canoe made. 
$54 up from dealer or factory. 


The new 1923 catalog shows all models in 
full colors. Write for one to-day. It is free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 397 Middle St.,Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 











Eveready Focusin 
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neBOUND *EM AT LAST. BUT GAY; OUR EVEREADY WAS AS NECESSARY’ AS OUR STEERING WHEEL 


In the midst of darkness, there is a world 
of protection, and. help in the Eveready 
Flashlight —instant light where you 
need it, right on the spot you want it 


Ever blunder along off shore trying to find a land- 
ing place? Irritating! Dangerous, too! Why 
not avoid it, and always see the right place to land 
by carrying an Eveready Focusing Searchlight with 
its 500-foot range. 

On water or land, it means protection in the dark. 
Prevents accidents and mistakes by helping avoid 
them. The only light that defies wind and rain. 

In traveling, in motoring, boating, sailing, hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, it is worth its cost over and 
over. The light of a thousand uses; and one use 
any hour may repay a thousand-fold the small 


price —$1.35 to $4.50. 
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Ireing Howes, a Chicago Boy Scout, had the 
honor of acting as the Mayor of the City of 


Chicago for one hour on March 26. Young 
Howes is now going to try to reach this “seat” 
some day by the votes of the people. 


What Are You Going 
TO BE 
When You’re a Man? 


Suppose your dad after dinner to-night were 
to ask you what you really wanted to be 
when you become a man, what would you tell 
him? Would you like to be Mayor of a large 
city like New York or Governor of California 
or go to the Senate? Do you plan to be a 
doctor, lawyer, business man, or a second 
Babe Ruth, an Edison or a General Pershing > 
Of course, every boy would some day like to 
be President of the United States. What 
would you like to do? 

Lincoln when he walked miles for a book and 
studied at night before an open hearth fire 
could not see many years ahead to the time 
when he would be called upon as President 
to save the Union. Thomas Edison when he 
sold papers in New York City or was a tele- 
graph operator could not foresee that some day 
he would be looked upon as the greatest Ameri- 
can inventor. John Wanamaker when he was 
a young boy probably had ambition to be a 
great business man. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
publisher of the Saturday Evening Post, 
when a little boy in New England printing 
and selling a paper for boys, possibly had a 
dream of owning a great magazine or news- 
paper. But whether his dream would come 
true he could not tell. 

However, he and all of the men who have 
amounted to anything and who have made 
good have all prepared themselves by taking 
advantage of every opportunity presertted to 
learn and study from the best books that they 
could lay their hands on, Perhaps you have 
been reading in recent issues of BOYS’ LIFE 
the articles on good citizenship contributed 
by The American Viewpoint Society. Some 
of these articles were from “We and Our Gov- 
ernment,” and “We and Our Work,” and in 
this issue from “We and Our History,” pub- 
lished by The American Viewpoint Society. 
You cannot tell now what you may be called 
upon to do when you are older. Irving Howes 
little suspected a few months ago that, of all the 
Boy Scouts in Chicago, he would be the one 
selected for the honor of acting as Mayor of 
the City of Chicago for one hour. Plan now for 
the years ahead. Every good citizen should 
know about his government and how it works. 
No matter what you plan to be you will want 
to know when you are a man what Dean 
Joseph French lohnson has written about in 
“We and Our Work.” And every Boy Scout 
wants to know, should know about our coun- 
try’s history. To know about these things will 
help you in many ways when you become a man. 








SPECIAL OFFER.TO BOY SCOUTS 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Inc. 
61 West 48th St., New York City 
Attach a one-dollar bil! to this coupon and we will 
send you a copy of “ We and Our Government,” by 
Professor Jeremiah Whipple Jenks and Professor Rufus 
Daniel Smith, 224 pages, 500 illustrations. 
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= Cance Camping Equipment | 


(Concluded from page 17 ) | 














| equipment which are especially suitable for 
canoe camping are a reflecting oven and a 
folding grate. 

You are pretty sure to have wet equipment 
much of the time during a canoe cruise unless 
you guard against this. And wet food, wet 
| clothing and wet blankets serve as something 
| of a damper to one’s spirits. You need not 

necessarily tip over in order to acquire this 

|dampness. It comes from various innocent 
sources such as the tip of your paddle when 
| you change sides, or a sudden shower. The 
| prevention is methodical packing. 

Most of the foods are best kept in small 
individual waterproof bags, tied at the mouth 
and labeled. These can be made from strips 
of muslin and waterproofed with a solution of 
paraffin and turpentine. The small bags in 
turn can be packed in a larger bag, also water- 
proofed. Such food and other belongings as 
will be needed during the day can be set to 
one side in a certain bundle which will be 
readily available, while all duffle which will not 
be needed until the making of camp at the 
end of the day can be stowed away in one or 
two waterproofed duffle bags or large packs 
or bound up tightly in a rubber sheet. If there 
are portages to be made and provided the 
equipment is not too heavy it may be possible 
for one man to carry the canoe and the other 
all the equipment without making two trips. 
It is fclly, however, to strain oneself. Better 
to make two or three trips. 

| You must constantly be prepared for the 
unforeseen and figure out before starting upon 
|a trip the various discomfiting things which 
may happen. For example, you do,not expect 
to break a paddle; the fact remains that 
|paddles not infrequently do break. Take 
|extra paddles with you. Another possibility 
is that a sharp submerged snag may punch 
a hole in the canoe; carry mending material 
with you such as marine glue or some similar 


preparation for stopping leaks. And so it is 
with a dozen and one other details. The time 
to figure these out is before the trip begins. 

In case you do not own a canoe as yet and 
are about to buy one let me add a few words 
which may prove of some guidance in its 
selection. Two general types of canoes are 
used; one of these is the wood canoe and the 
other is the canvas covered canoe. By far the 
greatest number of canoes used in this country 
are of the latter type. My personal choice for 
a canoe camping trip would be a canvas cov- 
ered craft. 

There are many different models of these 
canoes. Some are constructed primarily for 
small stream cruising and others for lake 
cruising. The small stream canoe is usually 
of fairly short length and narrow beam. It is 
several pounds lighter in weight than a long 
canoe, which is an advantage in case there are 
many portages to be made. But it has not 
the same amount of stability. The longer and 
wider a canoe, the more stable it is. 

If your canoeing is confined to lakes you 
need an unusual amount of stability. You 
need a craft which has good length, a wide 
beam and in which the flatness of the flooring 
is carried forward to such an extent that the 
bow is fairly blunt. The same is applicable 
to large rivers. Such a canoe-will ride over 
large waves instead of cutting through them 
and thus prevent much shipping of water. 

Most of us use a canoe under widely varying 
conditions. Sometimes we paddle on a lake 
and then follow a narrow winding stream. 
For this reason, an all-around type of craft 
usually proves the most satisfactory. The 
seventeen footer having fairly blunt ends and 
a width of about thirty-five inches and depth 
of thirteen inches usually performs good all- 
around service. In case there is no portaging 
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“turn in” 


Before your camp fire dies out for 
the night, make a cup of steaming 
hot STEERO bouillon, You will find it 
very soothing, after a day of roughing it. 
Hor STEERO bouillon induces relax- 


ation and promotes quiet restful sleep. 


STEERO 
BOUILLON CUBES 


Drop a STEERO bouillon cube into 
a cup and pour on boiling water. ‘There 
is no waste—a cube makesacup. Send 
for Free Samples. 





Schieffelin & Co., 308 William St., New York 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’ It tells how I 
cured] myself after stammering 20 yrs, B. N. Bogue, 


147 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 











to be done, the eighteen footer of the same 
general lines may prove even more satisfactory. | 
| 
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-_Dan Beard’s Scouting Section | 
(Concluded from page 32) 




















The Railroad Picture Book 


explains everything about railroads in 
fascinating victures. 25 cts., postpaid. 
THE PICTOGRAM CO., Box 840, Wash., D.C. 

















Making a Buzzer 


Wit you tell me how to make a “buzzer” 
for signalling, and please give a drawing 
of it CLARENCE STURGEON. 
See the “Merit Badge Pamphlet on Sig- 
| nalling.” ‘ 
Oregon Yew 
1. Where may we obtain Oregon Yew or 
Osage Orange? 
2. Are the tendons that run along the back 
| of an animal sinewsP—Donatp H. Foro. 
| x. I am trying to locate a place where you 
may obtain Oregon Yew, and will announce in 
| this column as soon as I succeed. 
2. Any of the tendons that you can dry and 
split into threads are sinews. 


| Advice to Scouts Regarding the Gold 
Honor Badge for Wild Life Protection 
HE Gold Honor Badge of the Permanent 
Wild Life Protection Fund which is usually 
| referred to as “medal” may be won by ser- 
| vices continuing throughout one year or more. 
| Scouts who work for this honor badge are in- 
| formed that in considering services that have 
| been rendered, the actual results that have 
| been accomplished count heavily. Scouts are 
admonished that small services, costing very 
| little effort, do not forcibly impress the Court 
|of Honor. For example, it requires no effort 
to write an essay on birds and comparatively 
little effort to deliver a short talk on birds with 
incidental bird protection. To speak to a group 
| of boys about robbing bird-nests is a good thing 
to do, but it does not represent much effort. 
The exercise of good judgment is necessary 
| in deciding what kind of service will be valu- 
able to wild life. Up to this date scouts have 
| failed to realize that a boy must hustle and 
really accomplish something in order to be 
picked out of four hundred thousand other 
boys and given distinguished honor for services 
to wild life. 


Wearing the Life Star Badge 
N YOUR page of letters for November you 
told a scout to wear his life or star badge 
on his right arm half-way between the wrist 
and below. Wouldn’t this interfere with the 
merit badges? Can a scout wear his star 








| | badge on his hat? If he is a senior patrol leader 


State _|| which badge does he wear? What kind of 9 








badge does he wear on his left arm half-way 
between elbow and wrist? If a scout had 
started taking the merit badge for life-saving 
before it was changed can he finish that or 
does he have to start all over2-— HucH 
FEATHERSTON. 

1. The Life or Star Badge worn on the right 
arm takes the place of the merit badges for 
which it stands. Thus, when one puts on the 
Life Badge, one takes off the previous badges 
for first aid, physical development or athletics, 
personal health, public health. Additional 
merit badges are worn on the arm above the 
Life Badge, till the Star Badge is acquired, 
then these are all taken off and replaced by the 
Star Badge. This of course applies to the em- 
broidered badges, not to the metal. A scout 
never wears his Star Badge on his hat. 

2. He does not have to start over, but he 
must take the test based on the new require- 
ments. Anything that he has already done 
that is retained in the new requirements is still 
to his credit. 








Roy Blakeley’s 
Funny Bone Hike 


(Concluded from page 21) 











Don'! ask where you're headed, for nobody knows; 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful, don't trip and go stubbing your toes, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes. 


Don't start to go back if it freezes or snows, 
Don't weaken or flunk or suggest or oppose; 
Your job is to follow and not to suppose, 
And follow your leader wherever he goes. 


Don't quit or complain at the stunts that he shows; 
Don't ask to go home if it rains or it blows; 

Don’t start to ask questions, or hint, or propose, 
But follow your leader wherever he goes! 


And the first thing you know you’ll wake up 
and find yourself fast asleep, and you can 
thank Hervey Willetts. 














GET A SPORTS TIMER 


and regular Time Keeper 


FROM BOYS’ LIFE! 

















ALWAYS WANTED 
A STOP WATCH? 


“Better for games than a stop watch,” 
say the manufacturers of the “New 
Haven Sports Timer.” 

It is a regular watch, thoroughly tested 
to keep accurate time and guaranteed 
to be free from any mechanical defects 
AND, in addition, it is provided with a 
lever which stops and starts the second, 
minute and hour hands. 

You need not do without any longer. 
Why wait to get a high priced stop 
watch? 

This wonderful and practical watch and 
“timer” will be given for selling only 
three NEW yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE (your own will not count) 
and 25c. (total remittance $6.25). 


? THE BOY SCO Ss’ 
BOYS’ LIFE,7**\acazine 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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How to Make a Totem Pole 
By Sherman Ripley 


AXY boy who likes handicraft can erect a 
totem pole at his summer camp or cottage 

at theshore. This will give a real Indian atmos- 

phere, and cause much favorable comment. 

You must either cut the pole yourself, or 
obtain one that has been felled by some neigh- 
boring woodcutter. Be sure and get permission 
hefore cutting a tree. The best wood is soft 
pine or tulip. Seasoned wood is better than 
green. 

The drawings show a totem pole ten feet 
high, but you can make a little one for your 
small camp, or a very large one for a church 
or Scout camp. 

After trimming and smoothing your pole 
with a hatchet, it is a good plan to lay it ona 
couple of horses or logs, placed at a convenient 
height. 

First round off the eagle’s head, and shape 
the shoulders and legs. Smooth off two flat 
places where the wings are to go. Make the 
wings from an old board, and nail them on 
with a block at the back to hold them rigid. 
Do not nail on the wings until the pole is 
nearly completed, because they make it very 
hard to roll over for painting. 

The wampus, that horrible creature under 
the eagle, will be a lot of fun to carve. The 
eagle’s beak, the wampus’ nose, and the nose 
of the blue bison are blocks of wood spiked on 
and carved afterward. You will find a chisel, 
a gouge, and a mallet necessary for the carv- 
ing. This may be very simple, or quite 
elaborate, just as you wish. The ears of the 
wampus are attached just as the eagle’s wings 
are. 
To set on the horns you will need a brace 
and large bit. Blocks of wood are fitted into 
the horns, and then set and nailed into the 
pole. Cow’s horns may be obtained at any 











slaughter-house. Perhaps you may be lucky 
enough to get some real buffalo horns. 

When laying out the animals on the pole, it is 
a good idea to divide the pole into four parts, 
and draw the outlines of the creatures on the 
pole with lumber crayon. When you paint the 
pole you can follow the crayon lines fairly well. 

The colors on the pole are a matter of choice. 
On the large pole I made, the 
eagle was red with yellow 





TOTEM POLE 











markings, and his wings were 
yellow with blue stripes. The 
wampus was green with yel- 
low arms and legs, and the 
fish and snake were white 
against a bright red_back- 
ground. The bison was blue 
with white trimmings. This 
gave a fine effect. 

Be sure and paint the three 
feet that go underground. 
This will preserve the wood, 
and prevent decay. 

When the pole has two 
coats of bright paint, you can 
spike on the wings, and set it 
into the ground. You will be 
more than pleased with your 
totem pole, and will be sur- 
prised at the attention it is 
sure to arouse. The big pole 
shown in the photograph is 
is Ses located at Camp Pioneer in 
Connecticut. It has electric 
lights in the eyes, that wink 
while the campfire ceremony 
is in progress. 














| Swimming and Diving | 








(Concluded from page 15) | 








on your back for a one and one-quarter. To 
learn a back one and one-half you must have 
nerve and perhaps take some punishment. 
Take off upwards instead of outwards, cut, 
spin and throw hands and head back as in 
a back handspring on the tumbling mat to cut 
the water. Those attempting it are usually 
jar enough advanced to figure it out for them- 
selves. The same applies to other difficult 
dives—the two and one-half, etc. 


ALL dives should be done with grace in 
a bold, confident manner and with lots 
of height and pep. 

As mentioned before, the entry should be 
made with hands together, eyes on finger tips 
and a perfect arch that would fit into a quarter 
circle or crescent from finger tips to toe tips. 
There should be no bends or angles whatever 
and the feet and legs should be together. 
Beauty is expressed in curves. The diver’s 
curve is the quarter circle. Ihave seena photo 
that fits perfectly. 

THE TAKE-OFF: The natural take-off is 
best. Stand easily at attention on toes at 
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point where your run or steps are started. 
Three steps or at the most five are enough. 
On the last step get a high step or jump in 
the most natural graceful manner and with 
use of arms and hit board with both feet to 
get all possible height, spring and life into 
the dive. For standing dives the same atten- 
tion stance on tiptoes should be taken on 
end of the board after a quick stand at atten- 
tion and a natural walk to board tip. -He 
should reach his poise in a quick natural 
way. «It looks bad to pose too long but above 
all do not hurry or rush the dive. Take what 
time you need and be in balance before tak- 
ing off. 

In all diving work avoid bends or angularities 
in arms, back and legs. Avoid, also, spreading 
legs and fingers, hooked toes and flat feet. 
Do not spring out instead of up. 

The head position is important and the cor- 
rect way is to see where you are going. When 
going up face up. It will increase your dive 
height. See the sky and horizon while in the 
air and see the water on the way down. See 
your hands cut the water. 
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All the Bran You Need 


to keep the bowels healthy and active is in Shredded 
Wheat. All the food you need for a half day’s work is in 
‘Shredded Wheat. The combination makes a perfectly 
balanced food for sustaining strength, for building bone 
and tissue, for keeping the intestinal tract clean and 
healthy. A real whole wheat food for youngsters and 
grown-ups. 


Shredded Wheat 


For any meal in any season 








Two of these crisp, tasty, oven-baked little loaves of 
whole wheat with milk or cream make a complete, nour- 


ishing meal at a cost of a few cents. Delicious with 


‘all kinds of fruits. 


A free sample of Shredded Wheat with our 
new booklet, ‘‘The Happy Way to Health,”’ 
is sent free on request. 





The Shredded Wheat Company, 























’ INDIAN GOODS 


Wood-friction firemakers $1.10. 
Flint-steel firemakers $1.25. 

, Snake rattles 50c. War clubs $1.25. 
Eagle claws 40c. Bear 50c. Lynx 35c. 
Eagle feathers 50c. Walrus teeth 50c. 

Send 10ce. for list of 1,500 Indian articles. + 
INDIANCRAFT CO. 

Desk B. L., 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Saves 610 to  €25 on the Ranger Bi- # 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors f 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval! ea HAY 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial, po? 
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and women. Fascin: , guaranteed. 
Decorate your home and den with splendd art. 
Make big profits from your spare time. Write 
for illustrated book. It'll delight wa. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy B114Elwood Bidg., Omaha, 
se 


“REAL EQUIPMENT FOR REAL SPORTSMEN 


When you're off‘for a Hike; whether it’s in Camp or for a day's plea- 
sure, have proper equipment. 

“Songo” Fish Creel 11 x 13 Khaki with nickel. Has two large com- 
partments and small inside pocket for fish hooks. Eyeletted sides for 
bmg 4 and rinsing. Price $2.50 postpaid. Kiddies ‘‘Songo” 8 x 10. 

ce $1.00. 

“Swiss’’ Model Hiking Pack 17 « 17 Khaki with nickel. Fits the back. 
Adjustable shoulder straps. ‘Top draws up with thong. Flaps give 
absolute weather protection. Price $4.00 postpaid. 


OSBORN COMPANY LANCASTER, MASS, 


Dept. 201, Box 1835 
ichmond, Va. 















































Boost Your Batting Average—Babe Ruth Bat 
COST FREE 


You can havea bat that is an exact junior size model of the 
one Babe Ruth has used, a “ Louisville Slugger’’ bat, 
made in the same factory that turned out the “Slugger”’ 
Babe used to bat out 59 home-runs in one season! With 
each bat goes a Famous Slugger booklet with complete 
batting records of the hitting heroes, tips on batting, etc. 
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The bat and booklets described sent cost free to you for 
selling and sending only one NEW Yearly Subscription 
for BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. (Your own, 
or any renewal subscription will not count.) 

Send orders to: BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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YOU BET DAD WILL! 
Your Dad will want you to camp out this sum- 


mer. He'li help you get an outfit. 


Remind him of how much fun and health he got 
out of camping when he was a boy. 


He'll be proud to have you self-reliant, able to 
take care of yourself in the woods. har 


TENTS 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


are just what you need. 

Our Catalog shows the articles you require for a 
good vacation. It also contains interesting ar- 
ticles on camping outfitting for the woods, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 616. Sent Free. 


Gro-B-Carrenter & Co. 


Tents and Camp Equipment 
Oars and Paddles 


440 N. Wells St. - ° 









Chicago 

















‘Months 
is, 
Dept, Li’ Chicago. 
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Get Merchandise 
Or Money From 
Boys’ Life 
No need to go without equip- 
ment that scouts and other boys 
want. Thousands of boys have 
received cash or credit toward 
articles shown in the Scout 
Supply Department catalogs 
and advertisements, by inter- 
esting their friends in BOYS’ 

LIFE. 


In part of 3 evenings Ray- 
mond Williams got merchandise 
credit of $5.25. 

WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Tell this man about it: 
Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE, 

The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
—————— 


| S° MANY conflicting things have been writ- 
ten lately about “the correct diet” that 
anyone touching the subject should merely 
mention his own opinion. 

My opinion of the proper way is to judge the 
source of the food you would consume and 
have become a part of you. A writer once 
said, “A man is what he eats.” 

Your judgment of what you should eat 
should contain more than just a knowledge of 
food values. The moral side should predom- 
inate. You should decide what is right and 
what is wrong in the production of things placed 
on the counters of the stores for you to choose 
from and demand. The demand causes the 
production. 

Until about seven years ago I had never 
considered diet. I ate about anything that 
was on the menu. In the last six years I have 
eaten beef only once and turkey only once and 
in five years I have had milk, butter and eggs 
only at two meals at the farmhouse of a friend. 

I have lived entirely on what the land gives— 
apples, grapes, peaches, pears, bananas, plums, 
coconuts, lettuce, spinach, potatoes, greens, 
corn, wheat, oatmeal, celery, tomatoes, beans, 





peas, rice, mellons, berries, figs, prunes, nuts, 
oils, etc. They are the simple luxuries. I 
think sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate 
in moderation are helpful. Fruit juices are 
excellent and one should above all have good 
drinking water. 

I think this simple out-of-door diet is best 
for the diver and for others as well. A diver 
must take a little punishment now and then. 
Fat foods, like butter and milk make the skin 
soft, flabby and dry and that makes a crash 
hurt. I think they can lead to ear trouble, 
too. Nuts and oils in moderation are a good 
substitute. 

The diver, of course, should keep trim and 
fit looking. Do not overeat. Just keep your 
strength well up. 

The diver should have plenty of sleep. I 
advise sleeping without a pillow. It keeps the 
back flat and the shoulders limber and is good 
for the chest also. It is not natural for the 
head to be propped up. When the pillow is 
first discarded a few days of stiffness may re- 
sult but stick it out. The reward will well 
pay for the slight pain. 








| The First Glorious Fourth 


| 
| 
(Concluded from page 23) | 








stated the reasons why. Nobody could be 
neutral after that. All the colonists had to 
choose sides. 


Revolutionary War (1775-1782) 


The Declaration of Independence could 
declare the colonies independent, but could 
not make them so. That had to be done by 
the hard knocks of seven years of war, in 
which the Americans proved that they were 
not only independent, but forever separate 
from Great Britain. Space does not allow 
a detailed account of the marches, battles, 
sieges and sea fights. 


Who Fought the War? 


The War of the Revolution was a small 
one when measured by the number of troops; 
probably neither side ever had more than 
16,009 men in line of battle at any one time. 

Alongside the soldiers was a body of 
statesmen and citizens whom Americans 
love to cherish in memory, whose words and 


acts belong in the same glorious roll. Among 
them were Patrick Henry, the fiery Vir- 
ginia orator; Sam Adams, the man of the 
town meeting; George Clinton, first elected 
governor of New York; Alexander Hamilton 
of New York; Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia; Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania; 
John Rutledge of South Carolina; William 
Paterson of New Jersey. The roll of men of 
military renown is equally long. 

Not the generals and admirals and allies 
alone won the Revolution. It was the sol- 
diers in the field, often ill-clad, badly armed, 
poorly equipped, hardly trained, who stood 
up in the line in battle after battle, till they 
were dead or victorious. Back of the sol- 
diers were the people—the men and women 
and children, who sent the soldiers, took 
care of the families, grew the food, furnished 
the horses and wagons, and waited and 
waited till victory came. Everybody had 
a share in the privation and loss and despair 
of the war, and everybody was a partner in 
the glorious results. 








Simple Mathematics 
(Concluded from page 16) 
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Red dropped flat on his face, hoping to break 
the line of sight, but the shelf was perfectly 
flat and uniform. ‘Hold off a minute over 
there! I can explain it if you’ll x 

“Hold off nothin’!” The furious man 
seemed to be drawing a fine bead. A second 
more and it would come. The seconds seemed 
like hours. Then—click! 





ACROSS the river, the man was cursing 

and muttering and roaring, and running 
his hands through his pockets. He had not a 
shell left! With a long selection of qualifying 
adjectives culminated by an uncouth noun, he 
turned, and half walking, half running, made 
his way down toward the footlog. 

Red thought rapidly. To reach the footlog 
first, get across it, and escape, was out of the 
question. He decided to remain where he 
was. If the man went back to the cabin for 
more shells, all would be well. On the other 
hand if he crossed the log, it would be a 
matter of fighting, with no weapons invoved. 

Red watched. The man had reached the 
footlog. He was not crossing. He had picked 
up the axe and with a few vicious strokes, cut 
down a straight, limbless lodgepole, some five 
inches in diameter. With one stroke he cut 
off the top. Then he came toward the footlog. 
His shoulder was under the stick. He was 
prying at something. 

The log moved slightly. Then it slipped. 
Then the big end sailed slowly downstream in 
a wide circle. The small end slipped from the 
shelf where it had lodged, and the log floated 
on. The current caught it, and it went 
bouncing and twisting, end first, over the 
rapids. The bridge was gone! 

With a merciless grin, the man threw down 
the pole, shook his fist, muttered something, 
and turned away. Red watched him. He did 
not pass out of sight. He paused and looked 





up at the cliffs. Then he climbed up, found a 


| conspicuous point of rock some twenty feet 


high, overlooking the river up and down. Here 
he stationed himself comfortably, and filled 
his pipe. He was evidently planning tc wait 
here a while and see what happened. 

The first thing Red thought of was the 
possibility of swimming across. He could 
swim fifty yards in twenty-nine and two-fifths 
seconds. At first it seemed easy, but the 
more he thought about it, the more he hesi- 
tated. Only a hundred and fifty yards below 
him were the rapids. The current was swift, 
and for some reason, seemed to be growing 
swifter. Perhaps he would be carried down 
to the rapids before he made the distance. 

An hour wore away, and the black-bearded 
man still remained, watching from his high 
seat across the river, close to the rapids. As 
Red watched the current, trying to decide to 
jump, it seemed swifter. It was swifter! 


HEN he calmed himself and tried to think 
it out logically. It was a simple matter 
of mathematics. How swift was the current, 
and how far had he to swim? Hopeful of 
ssible solutions, he paced down the entire 
ength of the shelving rock, to the point 
where it ended, at the rapids. Just a hundred 
and fifty yards. Then he paced back to 
check himself. Just a hundred and fifty. Now 
how wide was the stream? He had no in- 
struments for triangulation, but fifty yards 
was a safe estimate. The river was not more 
than fifty yards wide. Now how swift was 
the current? He pulled out his watch, threw 
a twig halfway across, and timed it until it 
reached the rapids. Just sixteen seconds! 
Red dropped the watch back into his 
pocket, shuddering at the revelation. No man 
alive could swim fifty yards in sixteen seconds. 
It was hopeless. He would be carried over the 
rapids in midstream, if he tried to swim. 
Somehow the current appeared to be even 
swifter than before. He stepped to the edge 
of the shelf and looked over. The water had 
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choice of cash or valuable merchandise. 











See What This Boy 
Earned in 3 Nights! 


What will you do tonight ? Will you 
spend money, or go withoul, or earn some? 


Raymond Williams makes minutes 
mean money. One evening he made 50c 
in ten minutes. A nickel a minute! 
One night meant $1.50. In three eve- 
nings, while doing other errands, he sold 
seven new yearly BOYS’ LIFE sub- 
scriptions | 


As a reward he could have taken his 


For instance, seven new yearly BOYS’ 
LIFE subscriptions would give: 


1. A Scout ax and sheath, a 
scout knife and scout haver- 
sack, with 25c left over in 
cash. 


. A Thermos Mess Kit (‘“The 
Pocket Kitchen’), an alumi- 
num canteen and a container 
of thermos concentrated fuel 
and $1.00 for a special 8 
months’ BOYS’ LIFE sub- 
scription! 

. An official khaki camp blan- 
ket, a pocket eating set, and 
soc left for the “grub pile.” 


wv 
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4. A folding maple cot, a duffel 
bag, and Soc left toward your 
BOYS’ LIFE renewal! 

. A “Dog” tent, 7 ft. 2 in. by 
5 ft. 6 in., with poles and 
$1.50 left to put in the bank. 


wal 


(All these articles are as listed 
in the official Boy Scout Equip- 
ment catalog.) 


WHY GO WITHOUT CASH 
OR EQUIPMENT YOU WANT ? 


Thousands of readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
have earned cash or credit for equipment 
or other merchandise by using spare time 
as official Sales Representatives of BOYS’ 
LIFE. You can profit by the experience 
of these boys and learn their successful 
methods. Minutes may mean money! 


Enroll NOW 


eee CUT OUT THIS COUPON —-—-—-—— 
JIRW 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Money 

Earning Methods of BOYS’ LIFE Salesmen, and 

enroll me as a Special Representative for Spare Time 
rvice. 
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ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
A DANDY! Just what you want, 
this little stove, fellows! Use it for 
cooking in camp, on the hike or at 
home. Make tea or coffee with it. 
Thousands of uses indoors and out. 
Folds flat and weighs only 8 ounces. 
Send this ad and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 20, and we will 
send you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for the summer vacations, send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 











You Can Get It 
Cost Free 













TH E greaiesl 
of the four stories 
in this book is “ SAND} 
OORANG.” “Sandy”’ was a wonderful 
dog. You wish he had been your own before 
you finish half-a-dozen pages! On the farm, 
Sandy the puppy, is very wise and brave. In 
the Canadian wilderness he lives through 
great adventures and learns much as the 
sledge dog of two trappers. He tells you 
about it in your own language—tells you of 
beaver and bear and mink and fisher; of otter 
and lynx and wolf. No wonder Sandy had 
the heart and brain to be so great a hero 
later on the battlefields of France where he 
saved his master’s life! 


I’’s a great story, written in the natural 
way that makes easy and thrilling reading. 
You will like it and you can get it easily. 


IT’S COST FREE 


This book containing ‘““SANDY 
OORANG,” “THE MONARCH OF 
MOOSE LAKE,” ‘“‘THE MIGHTIEST 
EAGLE” and ‘‘THE HEART OF A 
PAL,” will be sent post-paid to any- 
one who sells and sends us only two 
NEW yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 


(Your own subscription or any renewal 
subscription will not count.) 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Av. New York 
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been two feet below. It wasrising! It was now 
only three inches from the shelf! Upon second 
thought, this seemed reasonable. The day was 
warm, and the remaining drifts of snow, high up 
in the mountains, were pouring their contents 
into the river and its thousands of tributaries. 
Come to think about it, the river probably rose 
in this way every warm afternoon, before the 
snow was gone. It wasonly three o’clock. The 
water would be higher; much higher. 

On a high rock, far down the stream, a 
black-bearded man sat grinning. So this was 
what the fellow was waiting to see! The 
apparently safe shelf would soon be flooded a 
foot deep; perhaps more. For a time he 
would hold his own. Then he would go down 
with the current to the rapids. 

In vain, Red paced up and down the shelf, 
searching for a jutting rock on which to 
climb. The wall was smooth and flawless, 
and grinning at him from a distance was the 
tormentor, delighting in his frenzied efforts. 

All along the wide shelf above him and 
below him, water began to splash and trickle. 
Soon an inch of water poured over the shelf. 
Something must be done. He must swim. 
No; that would be fatal. He could make fifty 
yards in about a minute. ‘ But he had only 
about half that time in which to do it. If 
there was only twice as much time! There 
must be a way to get more time! 

Slowly he began to think in mathematical 
terms. A hundred and fifty yards meant 
sixteen seconds in which to cross. Distance 
meant time. If it could only be three hundred 
yards, there would be thirty-two seconds of 
time—all he needed. 

Suddenly he grinned; then grated his teeth 
in a fierce resolve. Above him, extending far 
up the river, the shelf continued. But it was 
narrow—in some places only a mere groove. 


With steady, careful steps he edged his way 
through two inches of swift water, to a point 
where the shelf furnished only the tiniest foot- 
hold. Facing the cliff, he moved on and on, 
inch by inch. Rushing water already reached 
his ankles, but he knew the narrow shelf was 
there. It grew more and more narrow. The 
very edge of his shoes alone gripped it. Then 
he lost his balance. 

In the brief interval between slipping and 
falling, his eye caught a glimpse of a black- 
fenadied man, perched high up on the cliffs, 
standing erect, grinning and _ gesticulating 
triumphantly. Also in that tiny interval 
between slipping and falling, his brain- buzzed 
with a signal. On your mark! Get set! Then 
he turned deftly with the best plunge of his 
life, scarcely dipping below the surface. He 
was off! Every overhand motion of the arms 
did its work. There was no time to breathe, 
and no necessity for it. 

A huge stump flashed by him. Then the 
fingers of his right hand struck rocks. Ten 
feet below were the rapids. There had been 
just enough distance—and time. 

Dripping, but electrified, he bounded to the 
bank. A black-bearded, frowning man was 
half-way down from a high point of rocks. 
Somewhere, hidden in a cluster of tall weeds, 
was Pop’s cartridge belt and pistol. Without 
trying to recall the location of the place, he 
flew toward it. The man was almost at the 
ground, close—very close. 

Red fell in a furious search, upon that 
cluster of weeds. His fingers touched the ivory 
handle. He scrambled to his feet. The man 
was standing on the ground, astonished and 
bewildered. He made a sudden start to go. 

Red gripped the ivory handle. “Stop right 
where you are, old-timer! You’re going back 
to camp with me.” 











‘Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner—Cluny Thompson, Detroit, Mich. 








The winning letter this month tells an impressive 
story of the character-building power of the Scout 
Movement, and especially of BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine. The scout authorities in Detroit 
have investigated the facts set forth and vouch for their 
correctness. 


Last summer my brother and I ran away 
from home—all the summer vacation we had 
been pretty bad boys—giving mother and 
father lots of worry. Bill was 16 and I was 
13 years. When schook days drew near, we 
decided to skip—we went to Canada the day 
school opened. We lived in the open for one 
week, helping farmers, for our meals. 

In one of the farm homes one day, there was 
a copy of Boys’ Lire. We took it, and went 
and sat on the bank of the river; it was a beauti- 
ful moonlight night so bright we could read. 
Brother Bill read me some nice things out of it. 
So nice, they made me see what naughty boys 
we were to worry mother so. We decided to 
go back home next day, and take our punish- 
ment, but mother did not punish us, she cried 
a lot over us, and dad gave us a good fatherly 


talk, and my Uncle signed up for a year’s sub- 
scription to Boys’ Lire for us as he believed 
that splendid Boys’ magazine made us see we 
were not good scouts. Any way we gave 
mother and dad our word of honor to be good, 
and we have. Bill goes to night school now, 
and is in an office by day. And his employers 
think a whole lot of him. I am now a certified 
scout. St. Peter’s Group 108. With my 
school lessons, scout meetings and Boys’ Lire 
to read evenings I find life a whole lot better 
and happier. Every penny I earn is going into 
a bank to buy my uniform, and renew my sub- 
scription for Boys’ Lire. So I must keep 
hustling. Dad says it’s a great paper, and 
hopes you will continue to prosper. 

The following boys’ letters, while not as inter- 
esting as the one printed above, were nevertheless 
jine, and deserved “honorable mention’’: 

Carl Burns, Dunmore, Pa.; Archie Kaplan, 
South Fallsburgh, N. Y.; Robert C. Rensch, 
South Haven, Mich.; Wah Chock Young, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; and Eric Ragan, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. 








Is This 





By F. Moulton McLane 








HEN it gets so hot that it’s an effort to 

fan yourself, don’t make yourself feel 
hotter by thinking of icebergs, snow-banks, 
or frozen skating-ponds. Instead, try thinking 
how extremely cool it is at only — degrees in 
the shade, as compared to some other degrees 
of temperature. What’s that? Yes, I mean 
right here on earth. 

Our own bodies, summer and winter, keep 
pretty near 100 degrees—o8.5 (the fraction 
varies). Ina severe fever this may be raised 
to 107 degrees or even higher. 

In cooking and in the industries a degree of 
heat is used which makes us feel cool when we 
say 85 degrees. It takes 212 degrees, for 
example, to boil the water that helps cook 
every meal we eat. Yet 212 is a comparatively 
low boiling-point. The mercury in the ther- 
mometer won’t boil till it reaches 674 degrees! 

Going up! 

The melting-points of some of the metals in 
common use make our poor little’ 85 degrees 
seem fairly chilly! Gold and copper melt at 
about 2,000 degrees, nickel at 2,700 degrees, 
and iron and platinum at over 3,000 degrees! 

Still going up! 

The hottest known flame is that of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe, where a heat is obtained 


, that will melt even platinum. A greater heat 


—s5,000 degrees—is used in the process known 
as thermit welding. In this process large 
pieces of broken iron, such as a rail of a car- 
track, can be repaired by welding—that is, 
letting melted iron flow over the broken edges, 
and then cool, thus joining them. 

Further up? 

But the greatest heat obtained by man in the 
industries is by means of the electric furnace, 
which can give us as high as 6,332 degrees! And 
here are some of the things that ought to make 
you think of an electric furnace, because they 
are now more or less dependent on it. 

The graphite which forms the so-called 
“lead” of your lead-pencil is really a form of 
carbon. This used to be obtained solely from 
mines, but can now be prepared from ordinary 
charcoal with the heat of the electric furnace. 

The best method of obtaining the phosphorus 
used on matches is by reducing its compounds, 
such as bone—in the electric furnace. 

Polishing-wheels, polishing-powders, and 
polishing-papers are many of them made of a 
substance called carborundum: and carborun- 
dum is manufactured in the electric furnace. 

The source of acetylene gas is the substance 
calcium carbide, which is obtained by using the 
electric furnace. An excellent fertilizer for the 
soil is also made from this same calcium carbide. 
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The Finest Yankee 
Ever Made 


HE New Ingersoll Yankee is 

now on sale in stores in all 
parts of the country. 
It has the same stylish antique bow 
and crown that is used on expen- 
sive watches; a handsome new dial; 
a beautifully damaskeened back 
plate; and other refinements and 
improvements that make it the 
finest Yankee ever produced. ° 


Models $2.00 to $10.00 
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are easiest to 
highest quality, say the 
world’s greatest artists. 
Write now for Free Boo 
and details of FREE TRIAL; 
EASY PAYMENTS onany 
and instrument. 
&.G. CONN LTD. 
702 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, In 
‘WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUF 


A 
Of HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA. RUMENTS 




















Don’t Lose Your | 
BOYS’ LIFE! | 








== 50 WAYSTO = 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers have 
secured the money that paid for their BOYS’ LIFE 
subscriptions. 

enon 
Raising a calf. 
Mowing lawns. 
Selling papers. 
Painting fence. 
Sweeping church. 
Slee chickens. 

magazines. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck 
Working in an office 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in gree’ 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Working around the home. 
Working in doctor’s office. 


SAVE THREE 
OF ‘THEM 





up coal and wood. 
pt te ee mere 
ing turkeys squabs. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. 
STs 
a lor a neighbor. 
Sawing wood with af 
Delivering notices for Preacher. _ 
Errands on Saturday afternoon. SC 
Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling oes at a produce eae, 
er school at planing mill. 
a model aeroplane. 
boards for builder. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
ing slicing machine for meat dealer. 
gave it to me for eating less butter. 
50c WILL KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 
You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. Send 
50c (five dimes wrapped securely or, better still, 25 
two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for three 
months. That gives you plenty of time to earn more. 
Insure your next three months now. Address: 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Travel On The BOYS’ LIFE SPECIAL! 
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8 MONTHS TRIP—ONLY $1.00 


OW would you like to go on an eight months’ trip that will include such places as 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic regions! 
Suppose you could have riding w ith you, doing and showing thrilling things, such 

friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnny Kelly, Roy Blakeley, the bunch from St. Jo’s School 
—a train full of fellows who would pack the whole eight months of the excursion with fun, 
adventure, thrills and valuable information, too. You can start now! «Just hook up the 
engine. A dollar bill is the powerful old greenback locomotive that will start an eight 
months’ BOYS’ LIFE subscription (new or renewal) for you NOW. In the eight months’ 
Want to be an copies you will find stories and articles and departments that will truly give you a wonder- 
ful world-wide trip in company with the heroes of BOYS’ LIFE pages. 
Eagle Scout ? 


Here Is What You Will Be Reading 


READ THIS! These are just a few of the story “headliners”! In addition, you will get all the special departments and 


articles that make Boys’ Lire such a practical help to fellows like Eagle Scout Leon Wallace. The camping 
Site 3. en on Meet Bett, Seed articles alone will be worth more than the full subscription price. 
Leader, Scribe, and one of the most up-to- 
i THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CITIES by 


date scouts in Troop 5. I can safely say 
that if it had not been for Boys’ Lire, The George L. Knapp—lIt’s a serial tale of the ad- 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, I would not have ventures of two Spanish boys with the famous 
reached the rank I have. re do E diti I A . 
oronado Expedition, that came to America 
in the early fifteen-hundreds to find the fabled 
cities before Coronado drove his little band of 
explorers northward and westward into New 
Mexico and Arizona among the Hopi and Pueblo 
Indians. The story is crowded with narrow 
escapes, stirring adventures, treachery and other 
thrills that those Spanish explorers experienced 
back in the dawn of civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE 
YEAR IN BOYS’ LIFE—Boys’ Lire is 
brimming over with stories and they are, with- 
out doubt, the best short stories that ever have 
been written for boys. 

In August read “Crimson Shafts of Ven- 
geance,” a thrilling tale of outlaws iri the 























I say this entirely without boasting, just 
to show how Boys’ Lire has helped me. 


As a patrol leader, I find out what other 
patrols are doing and what mine ought to 
be doing, new stunts for Patrol Meeting, 
etc. 


I CAN ASK QUESTIONS AND TELL 
MY TROUBLES IN DAN BEARD'S 
SCOUTING SECTION AND GET 
THEM ANSWERED BY THE BEST 
AUTHORITY ON SCOUTING AND 
ONE OF THE BEST SCOUTS IN 
AMERICA. 


As a scribe, I learn the Official News 
straight from National Headquarters. I 
get new ideas for keeping my records and 
so keep up with the times. 








As a plain scout I see what the other greenwood. 

cmeate “. -y - = - _ on o . WILD WEST STORIES—that are all that 

ature, irc tudy raitsmanship an “y ae: aa 
scouting in general. I read the *‘ Think BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP they oe prey! ” a and sg haower a 
and Grin” Section, those columns of funny- can taste the alkali dust and hear the thunder o 
bone ticklers. I get the latest prices on stampeding cattle, are being written by such 
official uniform and equipment. V | l T S experts as W. C. Tuttle, whose story, “ Border 
A b Bred,” will soon appear in Boys’ Lire. Other 

F: $ oO ands t ? » . = 
Pg ao ane a oe awed —_ a ua e reasure ecre bully Western stories are “Curly and the Red 
ys, an 4 

last but not least I get a lot of clean, peppy, eae by ——> Ames, and “The Coyote 
wholesome stories, written by the best Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of ““ BOYS’ LIFE”—it’s Tos fd “enemies ee a ee 
rou . " ‘ 


authors in America, which every boy, s , 
endiaes Sa th Seg et aa aor, anehs fo this: four out of five boys subscribe because they borrow “Captain Bolo’s Earrings,” by Russell G. Carter; 
pinstatee i , Jsually it?’ ’ , the Johnny Kelly stories by Wilbur S. Boyer, and 
or run across a copy in some way. Usually it’s a chum’s copy. «per” Ground Up,” by Francie J. Rigney. 

















AS FOR SCOUTS, I CAN ONLY SAY ; 
THAT BOYS" LIFE Is TO SCOUTING How many fellows have seen one number of “ BOYS’ LIFE” through Pirate stories, such as “Captain Kidd and the 
WHA XT-BOOKS A ‘O , ; Pe a ae : a 
SCHOOL. “The Handbook for Boys” you? Show them all! Just consider your dollar for eight monthly ae - ee _ . he Animal Smith, 
and Boys’ Lire going hand-in-hand, make es a You'll ll i f tl best inv u >y J. “a aig iarles L. ( rizzly ) Smit 1, 
combination that can’t be beat. copies as an investment. ou ll call it one of the best investments Leon W. Dean and James Ravenscroft. Stories 
, ve P a . eee ae : ai ae f adventure by Archibald Rutled I 
I most emphatically recommend Boys’ you ever made. First, you get all the pleasure and profit of reading terre OY te Merlin eg Mer 
pew Pr deein = P reggedty meng po the eight fine copies, and then, if you want to, you can put each 7 L. er eg Fae Thrilling 
regret (if he does he is not a real boy) to et you an <¢ rder on whi >} ndian stories Dy uham el Ss. ; 
ibscribing to Boys’ Lire.” copy to work as a salesman il jes R -™ Tell other boys about all this, and don’t miss 
Patrol Leader John M. Pittenger (Ohio) you can make money in Commission. a single issue yourself. 
; —— eo ———— —<— ee = en Te oe 
| . . ° 
Ex ° Ti k B.L. 7-23 Right now is the time to act— 
cursion Ticket ye 
} mange ; 1 while the chance to subscribe for 
} Print Name Plainly............ i ) 
| 1 BOYS’ LIFE at this very special 
| 
. Street Address..........00000000: low price of $1.00 lasts. 
1 Boy Scouts of America ee 4 
} 200 Fifth Avenue New York _ ‘ Regular Yearly Subscription $2.00 
n Ce OE Richc cco ceveccniesncedess or ee ee Re Oe eT Re, te 
Enclosed please find $1.00. J want to ride (4-Page Scout Calendar included, on 
; on the “‘Boys’ Life Special.” Please send request) 
} me “BOYS’ LIFE” for eight months. URES Fiend cwksebaesenseuadskiatene Kula ether astmales ds oe Tape Jal es } 
—— oe mm ee kk 
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‘THE telephone rang. 

“Tt’s for you, Bob,” 
his mother called- from 
the floor below. 

Bob dashed down the 
steps two at a time and 
caught up the receiver. Personal calls were a 
rarity and consequently exciting. 

The speaker at the other end asked, “That 
you, Bob?” 

The lad recognized Mr. Birwood’s voice. 
“Yes, sir,” he answered. 

“Would you care to go to a stamp auction 
to-night?”’ was the next question. 

“Would I? I just guess!” 

“And how about your friend Harry?” 

‘“‘T’m sure he’d be as eager as I.” 

And so it was that at a quarter to eight that 
evening the three were on their way along Main 
Street headed for the Franklin Stamp Club. 

“T am bringing you to-night so that you 
may see the interest men take in philately. 
There are youthful members, too, who meet in 
the rooms on Saturday afternoons. Occasion- 
ally a lad comes with his father in the evening, 
so you may feel entirely at home as my guests.” 

A hum of voices greeted their ears as they 
mounted the stairs and on entering the first 
of two well-lighted rooms they found between 
thirty and forty men either at the long tables 
or standing about engaged in conversation. 
The walls were decorated with framed displays 
of stamps. One contained a portrait of Lincoln 
surrounded by United States stamps arranged 
in the form of a large star. The tables were 
covered with dark green oilcloth on which rested 
a few trays for cigar ashes. There were also a 
number of small glass bowls in which stamps 
could be safely deposited as selections were 
made by the purchaser. 

“The membership represents a great variety 
of nationalities,’ Mr. Birwood said. ‘Over 
at that furthest table is Mr. Schwartz, German, 
and Mr. Leblanc, French, on most friendly, 
intimate terms. There are Russians, Italians, 
Jews, Greeks, Austrians, English—and all 
peacefully conducting their affairs—a nice lot 
of fellows. Too bad the world rulers are not 
all stamp collectors. Come over here and we'll 
look at the lots for to-night’s sale. They are 
offered by different members, some of whom 
are professional dealers having stores or rooms 
of their own where they make their living out 
of our hobby.” 

The stamps for the auction were mounted on 
strips of paper about eight and a half inches by 
three and a half. Sometimes a single stamp and 
again a dozen or more would be grouped and 
priced separately with the aggregate value 
marked in the corner of the sheet. If any of the 
specimens were defective it wasstated in writing. 

“Could we bid on them?” Bob asked. 

“You give me a nudge when they are being 
sold and [’ll take care of you. We might jot 
down the numbers of the lots we are interested 
in now,”’ Mr. Birwood suggested. 

“Bully!” cried Bob. ‘“‘Come on, Harry, 
let’s pick out the ones we want.” 

There were about seventy lots of which 
twenty-odd were indicated for bids and then 
the sheets were turned over to the inspection 
of another collector. 

“Now we'll go over to the tables and see if 
we can pick up some bargains. There are 
often tempting offerings. Mr. Drexel, that 
gentleman over there, is breaking up a col- 
lection. He makes his price low so as to 
clear it out quickly.” 

The boys followed Mr. Birwood and were 


IT TAKES TIME 
TOMAKEASTAMP - 
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Gossip For COLLECTORS by OrrinW. Simons 


introduced to the owner of the collection. 
There were three or four books to be gone 
through, the stamps at one quarter of cata- 
logue. When the last page was turned Mr. 
Drexel showed some separate pages at a very 
low price per page. These the boys were de- 
lighted to take. Someone handed them a 
book containing British Colonies at half cata- 
logue, but before any further purchasing could 
be done the auction was announced and by a 
tule of the club all books must be closed and 
conversation cease. 

Bids were accepted as low as ten cents with 
raises of two cents or more till fifty cents was 
reached and at a minimum of five cents to a 
dollar and then the raise must be ten cents or 
over. When the bidding was too low for a lot 
it was passed by the auctioneer. Our boys 
were fortunate in securing a dozen lots. Mr. 
Birwood bought a few also. Before the close 
a few wholesale lots were put up. They were in 
large envelopes, many duplicates of a few 
varieties. The sale closed with several paper- 
covered books in which were mounted forty 
or fifty stamps that sold at about an eighth of 
catalogue. Harry bid in one of these and was 
much pleased with his purchase. 

The auction over, they were free to wander 
around again. 

“You see that man over at the little table? 
He is in charge of the sales department,’’ Mr. 
Birwood said. 

“And what is that?” asked Bob. 

“Most stamp clubs have them. Members 
are privileged to offer for sale any number of 
their stamps. Little booklets are used such as 
Harry just bid in and are circulated among 
the.members including those out of town who 
are reached through the mail. A slight dis- 
count is charged by the club for the service.’ 

“Do you think we could join the club?” 
asked Bob. 

“Yousurely may. I willsecure blanks. The 
junior members pay under two dollars a year. 
Junior means between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, and there must be someone to act as 
guarantor. I shall be glad to serve in that 
capacity.” 

The boys were given blanks to be taken home 
to show the. fathers and mothers for their ap- 
proval. 

“And now, as it is nearly eleven o’clock, I 
think we had better be starting for home,”’ Mr 
Birwood announced. 

““We’ve had one wonderful night,”’ Bob said. 

“T don’t know where the time went,’’ Harry 
added. 

The walk home passed quickly with enthu- 
siastic conversation about the Franklin Stamp 
Club and collecting generally. When Bob was 
in his room he spread out on the white bed- 
cover all his newly acquired treasures. Among 
them was a set of the new St. Kitts-Nevis issue 
from the halfpenny, green and black, to the 
ten shilling, red and black on green paper and 
watermarked multiple crown and script C. A. 
The five shilling, red and black, yellow paper, 
and the one pound, violet and black on red 
paper, were not included and would have been 
too steep for Bob’s purse in any case. There was 
the new Danzig Red Cross set, fifty marks plus 
twenty, red brown, and the one hundred marks 
plus thirty, mauve. The design shows a bald- 
headed, bearded old man with hands clasped, 
the horizon of a city forming the background. 

Bob looked with pride on his display and 
thought such an addition to his collection each 
week would soon make it a goodly thing to 
look upon. 
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(Concluded from page 35) 


of Camping 











Wis OOOO ia sic ca posses Raalioawe 3 02 
Ri ta ~ Oe) OEE. oki oo eisadacde 2 OZ. 
Oil of pennyroyal.......... Mere I Oz. 
CE OE PRIN os dese: ccnseece I 02. 
rete reer I 0z 
Camphor (pulverized)........ .1 02. 


Carbonated vaseline........1 large tube 
Heat the tar and oil and add the other 


ingredients; simmer over slow fire until 
well mixed. 

VEL. SR GOED 05 3 5:9 nein ars 3 1 dram 
CEE OTIBUNL «5. 4.5:004.0, 5.000019: 1 dram 
Cll TERRAIN | oo 5 noc a0 soes ..1 dram 
CR COE no akcetisessevesas 1 dram 
EN CLE LOI 1 dram 


ee ee 4 drams 
Vaseline, yellow.............. 2 drams 

Dissolve camphor in vaseline by heat; 
when cold, add remainder. 


a ee ee ree 4 dram 
SN ao io 26a 675.5 4:4. 5.0 ioeh oe 1 dram 
rere 2 drams 
Addition of 1 per cent solution carbolic 
acid. 
Tie GR cere 60-950. d oitaneiny 3 0z. * 
Castor oil...... paeleach eau eceae 2 02. 
i. eee I Of. 


Simmer together over a slow fire, and 
bottle for use. 


If you know of any otheve, let’s have them 
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CARRY THIS FIRST AID KIT 


The Sierra First Aid Kit is made 
especially for Boy Scouts. Con- 
tains everything for giving first 
aid quickly in accidents, snake 
bites, burns, wounds, cuts and 
other accidents liable to happen 
when you are in camp or on the 
hike. The case itself hangs on 
md belt and out of the way. 
‘ou should never start ona 
or go into camp without this 
first aid equipment. 


I 1 
Ba stand, Depa ine wy 


First Aid Equipment Co,, 350 1. W. 
Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


On Your Belt 


Contents of Case 
Absorbent Cotton 
1 inch Bandage 
1% inch Sanaage 
Roll Adhesive Tape 
ae Crystals for snake 


on a Salt for burns, 
cuts, insect bites, etc. 
Boric Acid for eye treatment 
Iodine for cuts, open wounds, 
bruises, sprains, etc. 
Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia for 
fainting, shock; heat 
prostration, nausea, etc. 
Steel Tweezers for removing 
splinters 
Instructions How to Use. 
Contents packed in dust-proof metal 
case enclosed in waterproof pouch to 
fasten on belt. 











[No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report any 
unsatisfactory service.] 


















ANGLE 
Searce FIUME 
(like illustration) 
also 50 other dij- Allfor 
‘erent stamps. ina 
ship set, large $1.00 
U. 8. revenue: milli- c 
meter scale ruler and 
Perforation gauge. Bargain 
lists and 5 60% ne pprovals 
with every order. Fennell Stamp Cov., 
Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Lonis, Mo. 


Sudden 
Service 














A R M E N I sy first unused set of three 

These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the censnauae Turk has passed on and out— 
that Armenia is not—the land of misery.”” Wonderful 
Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 





STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 


l4c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25, A. BULLARD & co., 
ey of stamps, 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers, Boston, lass. 





200 Nar catute vain) > LOC 


and price-list to those asking for our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpai 


K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 836 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





Used Foreign Stamps, 
Stam Pps Free ii". all different, free to all send- 
ing for our ee: al sheets. Postage 2¢e. a oy this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 sta at %e 
each and 1500 stamps at ic each. If oe = send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 

















158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 

Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 

dia Service. SS China, etc. Only Cc 
Finest Appro to 

AGENTS WANTED. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 

Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo. 

_ FRE pam ay * 4 we 

is, & ae arge: 

nueed, rials, 

Britian, and ¥ rench Colanies etc., 

with large lilustrated* packet price list. Remit 2c for 
postage, (stamp or coins). 

LAND STAMP COMPANY 

TORONTO 


CANADA 





BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1.small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perfo- 
ration gauge and millimetre scale. triangle stamp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, 
Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., and price liste—ALL FOR 10¢ 
and 2c postage to approval applicants only! 


P ikes P. eak Stamp Co. Sutil Gade, Colo. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
| Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 10. 
Java, etc., and Album, 4UC 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. 8. 25c;10c 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Mo 









FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies. Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. Big Price 
List of 1,000 genuine stamp *pargains ‘and. ‘copy of the 
“Empire Stamp Bulletin,” all for 2c posta; Fe. 

oronto, Canada 





I send selec- 


DISCOUNT tions of de- 


Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott St., 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


10% 
discount from standard catalogue prices, 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 





FREE to approval applicants, complete set 
Ukrainia 1920 unused. 14 varieties. 
500 diff. all countries .75; 1000 diff. 


SPECIAL 1.75350 Brit.Col .15; 50 French Col.2s5, 
H. W. Myers & Co., 1018 Florida St., Richmond, Calif. 





PROTECT BIRDS—MAKE MONEY 
Make and sell bird houses for yourself—we show 
you how. By our simple method you can make 
attractive bird houses that sell on sight and 
bring youa handsome profit. Friends, neighbors, 
everyone is interested in protecting the birds. 
Make vacation money and have fun doing it. 
Set of 9 easy-to-follow plans, and directions 
for selling bird houses at big profit, sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. Send today. 


Boy Builders 319 Sterry Block, Pontiac, Ill. 








For Scout Bands 


Ce \ <. — 





( 











Wood Shell Parade Drum 











and Drum Corps 


Get Ready Now 


for this Spring, Summer and Fall with a real 


Bugle and Drum Corps 
Conn Will Help You Organize 
Write for our special proposition 
to all Scout Organizations 


We've helped organize and have equipped thou- 
sands of bands and drum corps. Our experience 
is at your service, without obligation. Sousa 
says: ‘‘Complete Conn equipment enhances th e 
musical value of any band at least 50 per cent. 


Conns are easiest to blow, reliable in action, 
beautiful in tone. Used and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest artists. Free Trial; Easy Pay- 
ments. Send postcard for catalog ‘and details 


mentioning instrument that interests you. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
2707 Conn Bldg. 


Elkhart, Ind. 





LARG “ACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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One of the World’s Largest Manufac- 
turers with unlimited resources 
Builds Cunningham Tubes 


ORTY-THREE years ago the carbon filament electric lamp, at 
that time considered the finest development in the electrical art, 
came into general use. 

The important and ever-growing demand resulted in the building 
and expansion of mighty factories, and the improvement of factory 
methods, until today the tungsten filament gas-filled lamp yields 
eight times the candle power for the same electric input. 

In recent years these same highly skilled manufacturers have been 
dev oting a part of their factories, and: a 
gained through yearsof experience,to the production of vacuum tubes 

The new Cunningham type C-3or-A, Amplifier and Detector rep- 
resents a combination of these years of manufacturing experience, 
and the engineering ability contnbuted by that great scientific organ- 
ization, the Research Laboratory of the General Electric Company. 

The low filament current of only one-fourth of an ampere and the 
extremely high mutual conductance of 700 micro-ohms, make the 
C-301-A the most efficient vacuum tube ever built for amateur and 


entertainment use in radio. 
4 Cunningham tubes are covered by 
Patent Notice: patents dated 11- 7-05. 1-15-07» 
2-18-08, and others issued and pending. scensed for 
amateur, experimental and entertainment use in radio 
communication. Any other use will be an infringement. 






























A Specially Designed 
Tube for Every 
Radio Use 


Home Office: 
248 First Street 
San Francisco 
if. 
Eastern 
Representative: 
Chicago, Illinois 























SEND 10c 0 62 page book describing 
te Abed RADIO ceeicieen nt] TELEGRAPHY 


Radio in simple language. Ideal for Sober or experienced 
amateur. Send 10c to cover mailing and shipping charges. 


MODELL RADIO CO., 60 Church St., New York 


Oldest, largest school, 
Endorsed by y Telegraph allwae, Radio oe” e! 
Expe: rtunities to earn large portion. Catal 


—opport 
DODGE E'S INSTITUTE, 





Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 








BOYS’ LIFE BROADCASTS! 
A Most Unusual COST FREE OFFER 


METRO JR 
METRO ELECTRICAL CO 


NEWARK, "NEW JERSEY 
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An easily operated, substantial, eumbets radio receiving 


set (as illustrated above) 
Fellows: The writer of this advertisement has one of these Metro Junior receiv- 
ing sets in his own home. It brings in the radio programs loud and clear—music, 
singing, speaking, signals—so perfectly as to leave nothing more to be desired! 
Radio receiving is reduced to very simple terms in the Metro Junior Set. “Very 
adaptable within a 15 mile radius of a powerful broadcasting station, and all 
that would be expected by anyone for so small a cost,’”’ says the Chief Operator 
who made the test for BOYS’ LIFE 
Mounted on satin finished aluminum base 676” x 414”. 
materials and workmanship. 


Made with high grade 





GIVEN for selling and sending only 3 new yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine (total remittance $6.00). Your own subscription or the renewal 
of any present subscription will not count. 





Don’t miss this big chance. It is not hard to interest other fellows in BOYS’ LIFE 
and get their orders. Raymond Williams sold three subscriptions in one evening ! 
Start after yours mow! Address 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














An Ideal Set 


vainiennieteites from Page 28) 











ably a rather large one, since a three-tube set con- 
sumes current rapidly. 


A home charger is almost a 
1ecessit) ‘A’ battery_may be kept 
fu ily charged and in good condition. We are using 
the tungar type of charger with gratifying results. 


The transformer may be the ordinary make of audio 
frequency transformer. Across the leads from the 
secondary of the transformer it is sometimes found 
beneficial to place a fixed mica condenser of about 
.0oo05 mfd. capacity. The effect of this condenser is 
to clarify the tone. Often, however, no difference is 
noticeable. 


The phone condenser is important. and should be 
of mica. It is placed immediately after the detector 
tube, not across the phone terminals at J2. 


The grid leak may be of the a ade variable 
type or it may be a lead pencil mark. With different 
voltages it will be found that a slight variation of this 
leak will improve reception. For this reason we prefer 
the factory-made variable grid leak. In purchasing 
this leak observe that it must be separate from the 
grid condenser since the leak goes direct to the minus 
filament lead, not across the grid condenser as is usual 
in ordinary audio frequency hook-ups. 


In operating the set plug in on Jr or J2 and light 
the tubes. Set the plates of the condenser Cs about 
half in, half out. Then manipulate the dials of the 
condensers C1 and C2 simultaneously. _ As the plates 
move in and out a point will be reached where a faint 
whistle is heard. This indicates that the set is close 
to the point of resonance. Careful tuning will then 
bring in the signals. Tune for as clear and loud recep- 
tion as possible and then adjust the potentiometer to 
eliminate the whistle. his done rotate the plates of 
condenser C5. This will give almost perfect adjust- 
ment, but it can be supplemented by moving the 
potentiometer again and by varying the gridleak. 
Oftentimes a sharp click is heard in the phones when 
rotating the condensers or adjusting the potentiometer. 
This indicates that the set has “spilled over,” in the 
parlance of radio, and it involves a readjustment of 
the condensers. Tune as close to this point as pos- 
sible. If the set *‘spills over’’ again touch the plates 
of the condenser with the hand or re-adjust as before. 





There is very little difficulty in tuning this set once 
the knack is acquired, though for DX (distance) 
patience is needed. Those who contemplate reaching 
out for distant stations will do well to provide the 
condensers with vernier dials. If vernier condensers 

are used (i. e. condensers with a single vernier plate 

rotating separately) only the best make of condenser 
shoul be purchased. A wobbly vernier condenser 
is worse than useless. 


In case greater distance is wanted a second radio 
frequency tube may be added. This tube goes be- 
tween the first tube and the detector, and is 
accompanied by a rheostat and radio frequency 
transformer. An additional stage of audio 
frequency may be added by introducing a hard 
tube with rheostat and transformer after tube 
T3. The set, as it stands, however, is very efficient 
and will satisfy most fans. Indeed, all things con- 
sidered, we know of no better “‘all round”’ receiver. 


Honeycomb coils may be used in place of the 
inductances here given. If this is done substitute 
DL s0 for coils Lt and L2 and DL 35 for coil Ls. 
Our experience with honeycomb coils has been that 

they do not give as good reception as the induc- 
tances here s: i Should longer wave lengths 
be desired all that is necessary is to wind more 
turns on the coils, with a tap every 15 turns. A 
little experimenting will then enable the operator 
to fix upon the proper taps to be used, and the 
balance of the taps may then be cut short and 
forgotten. 


One more word about this set, and that is, do not 
crowd the apparatus. We have made this set in a 
cabinet with parts fairly close together; on a base- 
board with bakelite front panel (but not enclosed in 
a cabinet) and again on a baseboard alone (no panel 
and no cabinet). The best reception was obtain 
with the baseboard mounting. Next in order of 
efficiency came the baseboard and panel; and last the 
cabinet assembly—the latter being r: ither unsatisfac- 
tory due to its sensitiveness to body effects. 

The switches XX are for completely +o | 
the batteries from the set, particularly to prevent 
leakage across the potentiometer, Pt. 





Questions and | 


Answers 
(Concluded from page 28) 




















You need a 90 to 100 ampere hour storage 
battery if the tubes are of the 6-volt type. 
if they are W. D. 11’s connect about 4 dry 
cells (114 volts each) in parallel. Series and 
parallel connections were shown in the March 
number of Boys’ Lire. Do not confuse the 
two and do not confuse “series-parallel” 
with either. 

One stage radio frequency and two stages 
audio frequency with detector tube (four 
tubes in all) would not bring in Honolulu 
from Iowa under even good conditions, 
though exceptional or freak reception over 
greater distances than that are sometimes 
recorded. 

The firm you mention makes good sets. 
If you want distance, however, get a two- 
stage radio frequency, one detector and a one 
or two stage audio frequency set. It is radio 
frequency which gives reliable distance re- 


ception. 

I AM making a crystal detector receiving set, 
and as there is no place to put up an outside 

aerial about my home, I am making a loop 


Jilamen 
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aerial. If you would give me some informa- 
tion about them and some hook-ups that I may 
use, [ will appreciate it very much.—Franklin 
F. Marsh. 

If you are over 10 miles from a broadcasting 
station you will probably be unable to get 
anything at all on a loop with a crystal set. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if you can get anything 
under any circumstances with a loop, using a 
crystal. I would suggest that you string a 
length of insulated wire around the moulding 
of your room, close to the ceiling, leaving one 
end unattached and carrying the other end 
of the wire to your antenna binding post. 
Connect the ground binding post to a radiator 
or water pipe. You may then be able to 
receive broadcast fairly well. 

I am sending direct to you a simple hook-up 
which ought to give excellent reception on 
360 to 400 meters with an antenna 75 to 125 
feet long. For the antenna which I have 
suggested, namely the one strung around the 
moulding of your room, a coil with several 
more turns may be needed. I would sug- 
gest a coil of 55 turns around a cardboard 
tube 4 inches in diameter in your case. Place 
a 23 to 43 plate variable condenser in the 
lead from the antenna as shown in the draw- 
ing. All the tuning will be done with this 
condenser. 

I hope you are successful and will be glad 
to learn what results you have. 





N READING your radio article in the March 

issue, I noticed that you have your arrows 
pointing in the opposite direction of what I 
thought was correct (describing the battery). 
The writer of the article said that the current 
flows from the minus to the plus. The direc- 
tion of the flow is from the negative to the 
positive inside of the cell, but from the posi- 
tive to the negative outside. Isn’t it?-—Donald 
M. May. 

We wonder how many other boys noticed 
the point to which you refer. 





—— 
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Diagram showing actual dire oon of 
current (electron) flow in A and B bat- 
teries connected to vacuum tube. The 
grid has not been drawn, as it is inde- 
pendent of the point to be illustrated. 


Like Farady you have gotten the direction 
of flow turned around. Farady said the cur- 
rent flowed in that direction and all the world 
followed him in this belief. Even to-day the 
direction of current flow is often spoken of as 
being from the positive to the negative outside 
the cell. This direction is now known to be 
wrong. The current actually flows from the 
negative to the positive outside the cell. 

In consequence of this initial mistake the 
electron received the negative sign whereas it 
should have been given the positive sign. In 
addition all batteries and other electrical ap- 
paratus have received the incorrect signs. It 
is impossible to change this now, though some 
day it may be changed. 

No doubt this has caused many fans much 
confusion. For example when we speak of 
placing a positive charge upon the plate of a 
vacuum tube we mean that we connect the 
plate of the tube to the plus terminal of the 
““B” battery. So far so good. But we also 
know that the current flows from the filament 
to the plate. That is equivalent to saying that 
the current flows from the negative to the 
positive. Now, if we assume (as you do) that 
the current can not flow in this direction, but 
flows from the plate (plus) to the filament 
(minus), then we find we are all mixed up. 
The mistake lies in the ass mption that the 
current flows from plus to ...nus outside the 
cell. The tube is right. The current flows from 
minus to plus. 

For this and other reasons it is well to discard 
the old idea of direction of current flow en- 
tirely. Think of the plus as exerting a PULL; 
of the minus as exerting a PUSH, and you will 
have it in a nutshell. So thought of, you can 
go ahead with the tubes, batteries and so on 
without changing the signs and come out all 
right. It is very simple once the pull idea of 
the plus is grasped—not so simple so long as 
we strive to retain the older and incorrect elec- 
trical nomenclature. 
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Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you 


live. 

DON’T QUIT. 

DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register asa PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 

EP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 

Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand as a troop committee 
or local council member, a Commissioner 
or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 
SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
SuIt: DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
— in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and carinot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT 
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narrower of beam than the flat-boats, and 
though crude enough in construction, having 
something more of grace in its lines. These 
vessels, too, were steered by a clumsy oar, 
but they had walking planks, a foot or so in 
width, along either side, so that men with 
iron-shod poles could force them up against 
a fairly strong current. Most of them con- 
tained a roughly decked cabin aft, but were 
open forward. 

Tom, who had seen some ship-building of a 
different sort on the Delaware, was intensely 
interested in all this. He walked on around 
the point, and was just starting up the Monon- 
gahela side when he saw a crowd of men and 
boys standing about a small, improvised ring, 
in the shade of a ramshackle building. Shouts 
and shrill cheers came from this group, and 
Tom could catch an occasional glimpse, among 
the homespun legs, of something flashing to 
and fro. Curiosity drew him closer, and in a 
moment he was standing on the edge of the 
crowd, looking over a man’s shoulder at his 


| first cock-fight. 


Two game-chickens, a red and a gray, were 
sparring furiously in the center of the open 
space. Twice they danced back to opposite 
sides of the arena and hurtled at each other 
like feathered bullets. At the second of these 
encounters the gray bird leaped upward a 
fraction of a second before the other, and 
caught his adversary with a lightning-like 
stroke of the sharp steel gaff that pinned him 
through the neck just behind the head. 

A lusty cheer was raised by the gray cock’s 
backers and two of them rushed in to separate 
the birds as the red’s fluttering ceased. Not 
without some quarreling, the bets were paid. 

A vague feeling of disgust filled Tom. He 
started off and had taken several strides up 
the bank when a loud hail caused him to stop. 

“Whar ye goin’, my buck?” shouted a heavy 
voice. 

“‘Look’ee here, boy,”’ said another man, as 
Tom turned, “we’re river men an’ we want a 
civil howdy-do from farmers an’ lubbers.”’ 

Tom eyed the group without a word. He 
was about to go on about his business, but a 
glimpse of Cub made him pause once more. 
The dog was standing with feet braced, a 
ridge of stiff hair rising along his back. Out 
from the crowd of river toughs trotted a big 
black hound, hackles up and lips drawn back 
in a wicked snarl. Before Tom’s hand could 
stay him, Cub had jumped forward to meet 
the enemy. 

The river men laughed confidently. The 
black hound was half again as ,tall as Cub. 
Tom was silent but unworried, for he knew his 
dog. Cub was a mongrel, but a fighter clean 
through. His father had been a brindled pit- 
bull, his mother a little brown Irish terrier, 
and he had all the grim courage of the one, in 
addition to the alertness and speed of the 
other. 

For the space of a second the two dogs 
stood shoulder to shoulder. Then the hound 
struck sidewise with a terrifying growl. His 
great white eye-teeth met with a clash just 
short of Cub’s flank. The terrier had dodged, 
and now flew in for the big dog’s throat. He 
missed, but his teeth tore a gash in the black’s 
foreleg. They rolled over in a gasping whirl, 
both trying for a grip, and for a moment none 
of the spectators could see what was happening. 
Then above the snarling din they heard a 
hideous yelp of pain that ended in a gurgle. 
The dust settled. On the ground writhed the 
black dog, while astride of him stood Cub, jaws 
clamped shut on his adversary’s throat. 

An angry clamor rose from the crowd while 
Tom stepped forward and pried his dog loose. 
After a gasp or two the hound got weakly to 
his feet and slunk off. 

A tall, stockily built man with a heavy jaw 
and leering eyes took a stride toward Tom. 

“Think yer dog kin fight, huh! How ’bout 
yerself? Here’s the boss rough-an’-tumble 
fightin’ boy o’ the river jes’ sp’ilin’ fer to pull 
yer ears off. Come on thar, Andy!” 

The men yelled with joy and a wiry young- 
ster jumped out of the crowd, pulling off his 
jacket. He was not an ill-looking lad, Tom 
thought—red-headed and pug-nosed, with a 
pair of sparkling blue eyes full of devil-may- 
care mischief. He danced up to-Tom, rolling 
up the sleeves of his butternut shirt as he came. 

“Whadye think ye are—a hunter?” he 
cried, provocatively. ‘Been shootin’ oysters, 
down to Philadelphy, I reckon! Look at the 
deerskin breeches on him!” 

These sallies brought loud guffaws from the 
crowd, but Tom stiil stood quietly, his arms 


folded. He had no quarrel with this lad, half 
a head shorter and many pounds lighter than 
himself. 

_, The red-haired boy flung his cap down on 
the ground, then stood on tiptoe and waved 
his arms like a crowing rooster. 

“‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!” he 
“Huh! I don’t value you!” 

This was fighting talk, as Tom well knew, 
but he made no move. The stocky river man 
who had first spoken came forward angrily. 

“See here, ye yaller pup—what are ye—a 
Quaker?” he taunted. 

Tom reddened. His father had indeed been 
one of the peace-loving sect, and though he 
had fought under Washington he had tried to 
instil Quaker principles in his son. 

“Well,” sneered the big man, coming very 
close, “that fer you!”’ and he slapped Tom in 
the face with the back of his hand. 

The boy had passed the limit of his endur- 
ance. Like a flash his right fist shot out and 
landed solidly on the other’s jaw. The fellow 
was caught unprepared and staggered back- 
ward half bewildered. Then with a roar of 
rage he plunged at his younger antagonist. 

Backwoodsmen of that day fought with 
as much ferocity and with as little science 
as animals. Biting, gouging, kicking and 
strangling were regarded as legitimate tac- 
tics. ‘Now, as the big river bully charged 
in, he had sheer murder in his eye. Fortu- 
nately Tom knew something of how to use his 
hands. Along the docks, at Philadelphia, he 
had seen the sailors fight, and he and his uncle 
had often boxed, for sport. 

The boy was lithe and quick on his feet as a 
young panther. He jumped aside, tantaliz- 
ingly avoiding the other’s rush, then danced 
in close and jabbed the man in the face with 
a stiff left. The fellow blinked his eyes and 
groped wildly in the air with powerful hands. 
Tom, stepping easily out of reach, was gather- 
ing himself for another blow when his heel 
encountered an outcropping stone in the 
road, and he was flung off his balance. At 
that instant the river man made a lunge and 
his grappling fingers caught Tom’s arm. The 
boy struggled fiercely, but at close grips his 
older and heavier attacker was too much for 
him. He had seized Tom’s right wrist with 
one hand and with the other he now grasped 
him by the throat. Wrench and twist as he 
would, the boy could not shake off those 
vengeful fingers. He could no longer breathe. 


cried _ shrilly. 


Desperately he drove his clenched left hand | 





into the man’s midriff—once—twice—and of | 


a sudden the grip on his windpipe relaxed. 


Like many another bully, the river man was | 


fat at the waist-line and out of condition. 


He | 


grunted with pain, and dropped his hands to | 


his belt instinctively. 

Tom was cool again. In an instant he shifted 
his feet, measured the distance to the other’s 
jaw, and whipped up his right fist in a clean 
upper-cut that had all his vigorous young 
strength behind it. The man’s arms dropped 
helplessly and he fell forward on his face. 

The boy stood above him, tall and grim, 
breathing hard through his nose. All his 
fighting blood was up now. 

“Any more?” he asked, in a voice that 
broke youthfully and made him angrier still. 
There was no answer from the river men. 
Only the fiery little red-head who had first 
challenged him came forward with real 
admiration in his eyes. 

“Great jumpin’ catamounts!’’ he gasped, 
“How'd ye do that?” 

Sullen voices spoke from the group in the 
shadow of the building. “Shut yer trap, 
Andy!’—“ Come back yere!”’ they growled. 

The youngster—he could hardly have been 
more than sixteen—flushed to the roots of his 
carroty hair and swung toward his companions. 

“Aw, Vll—” he began, but something 
seemed to check him, and he went slowly back 
to his place. 

Tom had picked up his coonskin cap, which 
had fallen off in the struggle, and now he 
stalked away without a backward glance. At 
his heels trotted the blood-smeared but vic- 
torious Cub. 

He decided, wisely or not, to say nothing 
to his uncle about the affair with the river 
men. He knew that his own curiosity was 
to blame for it. After the repeated warnings 
he had heard from settlers and Conestoga 
freighters, he should have known enough to 
steer clear of the lawless water-front gangs. 
He proceeded up the Monongahela bank for 
a mile or more, till he was out of sight of the 
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town, and washed himself and his dog in a 
little stream, as best he could. They strolled 
casually into the wagon camp toward dinner- 
time, and Tom was relieved to find every one 
too busy to ask questions. In the afternoon 
he helped the hired men erect a temporary 
shelter of poles and brush, which would serve 
to keep the horses out of the weather until 
Ezra Lockwood could find a purchaser for 
them. Part of the goods in one of the wagons 
had been removed and piled on the ground 
under a tarpaulin, to give Mrs. Lockwood 
roomier sleeping quarters, and it fell to Tom’s 
lot to guard this heap of material. He was 
nothing loath, for sleeping out had always 
had a fascination for him. He liked to lie, on 
a clear night, and watch the slow march of 
the armies of the stars. So it was that long 
after the camp-fire had sunk to a red mass of 
coals, Tom remained wide awake, his mind 
ranging the broad fields of the sky. 

\ sudden movement on the part of Cub, 
who had been lying beside him, brought the 
boy back to earth. The dog had jumped up 
and was standing with cocked ears, looking 
toward the edge of the clearing. A slow lifting 
of the hair along his spine and a faint rumble 
in his throat warned his master to get ready 
for something. Tom sat up silently and put 
fresh priming in the pan of his rifle. His eyes, 
always exceptionally keen, were wholly accus- 
tomed to the dark, for he had not been asleep. 
He knew that though Cub’s hearing was more 
acute than his own, he could see at least as 
well as the dog, and he watched intently the 
rim of the forest toward which the scarred 
brown head was turned. For minutes on end 
the two kept up their vigil. Then, as if by 
magic, from the ground a dozen yards away 
a figure rose. 

Cub’s growl changed to a threatening snarl 
and he would have leaped forward had not 
Tom’s hand caught him by the scruff. The 
long rifle was rested across the boy’s knee and 
his forefinger was on the trigger. 

“Stand still or I’ll fire,” he said steadily. 

“Wait—I want to talk to ye!’’ a stifled voice 
whispered. 

“Who are you?”’ asked Tom. 

“ Andy—Andy Warren, the feller that was 
agoin’ to fight you,’’ answered the voice. 
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She stopped with both forefeet in the water 


An’—an’ say—could ye take me down the 
river?” 

Tom was startled by the request, but he 
had liked this boy from the start. 

“T reckon maybe so,” he said. “Tell me, 
though—how’d you come to get in with that 
crew?” 

“‘When I was jest a little tyke,” replied 
Andy, “my pappy was a pilot, down ’t the 
Falls o’ the Ohio. He got drowned shootin’ 
the rips, an’ there wa’n’t no one to take keer 


I got to git away from here now, but I could 
hide out in the woods, below Wheelin’, an’ 
git aboard when you come down the river. 
They’s a cove with some big sycamore trees 
on the bank, maybe five miles down from 
Wheelin’ on the Virginia side. Then you 
could put your boat in as you went down, an’ 
I’d be waitin’ fer ye—”’ 

He broke off, his eyes fixed eagerly on Tom’s 
face. 

The taller boy had made up his mind. “TI 
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“Got everything!” said Andy. “An’ say— 
I’ll take plumb good keer o’ that rifle, too. 
Ain’t she a beauty?” 

“Tt’s a Lockwood gun,” answered Tom 
proudly. “They don’t come any better. I 
reamed that one, and set her sights, myself.” 

The two boys went together to the edge of 
the clearing. 

“Watch out fer that gang o’ Carnahan’s,” 
said Andy. “TI don’t cal’late they’d tech ye 
here in the town, but down the river they 


might.” 

“Right,’”’ Tom answered. ‘Good luck to 
you, Andy. In three weeks, barring accidents, 
we'll put in for you at Sycamore Cove.”’ 

The red-headed lad gave him a solid grip 
of the hand and vanished silently into the 
woods. 

Tom returned to his blankets and lay for a 
while wriggling with joy as he thought of this 
new-found comradeship and all that it would 
mean to him in his voyage of adventure. Then 
he went to sleep, leaving the watchful Cub on 


guard. 
The next morning dawned clear and 
balmy—a true early. spring day. As soon as 


the chores were done and breakfast eaten, 
Tom went to his uncle and told him in a 
straightforward way of his visit from the 
orphaned river lad on the previous evening. 
As he had expected, Ezra Lockwood gener- 
ously approved his nephew’s course in the 
matter. 

“The boy will make a good companion for 
you, and an extra hand w ho knows the river 
will be a help to all of us,’’ he said. 

The two were about to start down the shore 
in the direction of the boat-yards, when a man 
entered the clearing and came toward them 
with a strange, agile sort of limp, that carried 
him rapidly over the ground. Patched blue- 
cloth breeches and jacket covered his large, 
gaunt frame, and a felt hat was cocked on the 
side of his head and pulled down over one ear. 
As he approached, his leather-like face broke 
into a wrinkling smile. His eyes, of a peculiar 
sharp gray, darted from Ezra to Tom and back 
again. 

“ Howdy, folks,’’ he said, in a stieeunl voice. 
“Mr. Lockwood, ain’t it? I been a-wonderin’ 
how soon you’d come over the mountains. 





freight, and Andy began. 
“Guess ye didn’t know 
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me,” he muttered as he P . do say it as I shouldn’t, we 
came close. = had a fine v’yage. The 
Tom was watching warily ae ee ia 7 — te r Colemans was so pleased 
for a trap of some sort, but with the way I steered, they 
he knew when he heard said they sure hoped I’d be 
the other’s voice and saw free fer a job when their 
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who it was ye laid out, this 
mornin’, did ye? Well, it 
was Black Carnahan’’—his 
voice sank to a whisper of 
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He Did a 
Summersault 
But Needed a 
Fall Suit! 
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TENDERFOOT, in full deboute, 
Came scorching down a hill; 
To check his course he must unhorse, 
And this became him ill. 


He landed in a tangled heap, 
*Mid broken bars and springs; 
And fellows all around the place 
Declared he'd taken wings. 











Now falls are falls and can’t be helped— 
A fellow often slips; 
But what we can’t account for 


Are these untimely rips. 


I CAME OUT PROPERLY TIRED 
IF NOT PROPERLY ATTIRED 








The answer's plain and very true; 
He would have been far wiser 


Had he but bought official goods— 


His knees were out, and elbows stout 
Protruded through his sleeves; 

And for his mangled uniform 

Our poor friend Willie grieves. 


OFFICIAL—MADE BY EISNER. 





Henry B. Comstock of Leonia, N. J., sings the praises of the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


as manufactured by the Sigmund Eisner Company, and has both rhyme and reason in his 


verses. 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is 
to be in the form of a letter or a com- 
position of 100 words or less, as follows: 


At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—8%4” x 11’— 
if possible), PRINT your name and ad- 
dress; pen and ink must be used. Below 
this, start your advertisement or your 
letter or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis for 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to 
use in advertising the Official Boy Scout 
uniform. Mail this to 


FISNER CONTEST EDITOR 
CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Firtu Ave. New York City 
Letters are to be sent, beginning at 
once, to be considered as follows: 


Those received up to and including 
July 15th, 1923, to be entered for 
the first prize awarded, to be an- 
nounced in the Sept. BOYS’ LIFE. 


is first in lasting, and the shorts that wear long. 








GREAT PRIZE OFFER 
renewed by the 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


Each month your choice of — 

SCOUT COAT AND BREECHES, OR 

SCOUT SHIRT AND SHORTS, OR 

SCOUT HAT AND STOCKINGS 
To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion 
of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for an advertisement, 
for the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, by the Sigmund Eisner Co. The Judges will be a com- 
mittee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they 
will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument). 
Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful). 
Whether copy is based on experience. 
NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be considered as a 
part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such illustrations will be pub- 
lished, but the staff artist reserves the right to illustrate any copy which is awarded 
a prize and published. 








Henry wins the contest this month, and may now have the shirt that 


Those received from July 16th to 
August 15th inclusive, to be en- 
tered for the prize to be awarded in 
the October BOYS’ LIFE. 


These dates, progressing as above, are 
to apply on each succeeding month, 
until further notice. 


If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, the full 
amount of the prize awarded will be 
given to each one of them. If, in the 
opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal 
prize-winning merit, each answer will be 
awarded the full amount of the prize in 
question. 


Answers for each month will be con- 
sidered independently of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO 


NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT A 
TIME. 
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EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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N the hike, remember that a 

piece of gum, chewed slowly, 
keeps the mouth moist and re- 
freshed; this is true of every exer- 
tion that causes hard breathing 
which might dry the mouth. 

All athletes — base ball, basket 
ball, foot ball, tennis and golf 
players, boxers and runners — 
use chewing gum to help win. 

And of all gums they like Black. 
Jack best for its 













Chewing Gum 






AMERICAN CHICLE Co. 
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